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■^he Academic Development Plan II of the University 
of Hawaii is designed to guide the operations of the University 
through the academic and fiscal year of 1974-1975.- It commences with 
baclcground information and a brief historical look at the university. 
In Part I the University at large is discussed. This includes the 
problems of (1) centralized admission, (2) centralization or 
decentralization in planning, (3) projected increase of enrollments, 
(4) increased need for physical facilities, and (5) curriculum 
changes, with a view toward more sensitivity to social issues. The 
chapter recommends important modifications in the University's r<olicy 
concerning its commitment to public service. Part 2 discusses the 
development plan for reach of the 23 constituent units of the 
Universi-ty system. It includes purposes and objectives, the 
instructional program, student advising, services to other colleges 
and to the community, administration, the undergraduate curriculum 
and instruction, and the graduate curricula and research. Part 3 
discusses the fiscal and economic aspects of the Plan. Part 4 



contains projections for 1975-76 for the 
Campus and other constituent units. Part 
tables and an index. (AF) 
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FOREWORD 



The process by which this plan for the development 
of the University of Hawaii was prepared was rather 
remarkable. It involved more than two hundred 
faculty members and scores of students and adminis- 
trators; it required more than a year of sustained 
work, first by the committees of the several colleges, 
schools and other units of the University, then by the 
Academic Development Plan Committee, by review 
committees of the Faculty Senate and of the Associ- 
ated Students of the University, before going to the 
Board of Regents. Along the way, there were nine 
public hearings on the plan, which went through 
three drafts before it was adopted. To my knowledge, 
few other large American universities have so ener- 
getically engaged their campus communities in the 
setting of academic goals and stating the means of 
attaining them. 

So well has this process worked that many of the 
suggestions for improvement generated in the drafting 
of this Academic Development Plan have already 
been carried out, or are in process of being imple- 
mented. Accomplishment of the more distant and 
ambitious objectives established in the document, 
however, will require the same degree of moral and 
financial support from the state government as the 
University enjoyed over the past five years while 
operating under its first development plan— a sus- 
tenance which I am confident the University will con- 
tinue to merit. 

The long round of discussions during which the 
plan was hammered out revealed, to no one’s sur- 
prise I should think, that a large and diverse faculty 
and student body held diverse views on the proper 
scope and purposes of a university. One axis of polar- 
ity concerns the relationship of the university to the 
larger community. Some on the campus hold that 
the university exists primarily to discover knowledge 
and transmit it to succeeding generations of students, 
and that it should not compromise the fulfillment of 
this function by seeking other engagements with the 
world “outside.” In place of this ivory-tower model, 
others would substitute the model of the social-serv- 
ice university, one that undertakes to apply its expert- 
ness to the problems of contemporary society and 



to bring those problems into the classroom. Some are 
critical of what they see as an overemphasis on 
vocational preparation in the curriculum, but others 
are impatient with the amount of general education 
required of undergraduates. 

This Academic Development Plan, wisely in my 
opinion, does not accept any either-or position on 
these issues or others which divide opinion concern- 
ing the proper roles of the university. Charles Hitch, 
President of the University of California, pointed out 
in a speech which he made a short time ago in Hono- 
lulu to the National Conference of State Legislative 
Leaders that universities are in part conservative of 
values as well as knowledge, and in part anti-conser- 
vative as they discover new knowledge and critically 
examine prevalent attitudes. The mixture is dis- 
quieting to those who passionately believe in either 
conserving the old or displacing it with the new. 
Dr. Hitch made a plea for the support of the univer- 
sity within the general populace which also may be 
directed to the faculty and students of a multi- 
versity: 

“As a university president I am asking for that rare 
condition which legislators resort to only when parti- 
san conflict threatens to harm an indispensable insti- 
tution-bipartisan support. 

“I am asking that liberals and conservatives alike 
recognize the uses of the university which serve their 
particular philosophies, instead of attacking those 
functions which challenge their position. 

“If conservatives condemn universities for their 
progressivism and liberals condemn universities for 
their conservatism, there is no doubt what will 
happen. 

“A university is an integrated whole and can’t be 
dismembered to suit popular opinion or partisan 
positions.” 

As the many persons who participated in drafting 
thi.«? plan re-discovered, a large university is not a 
homogeneous institution of like-minded people, but 
rather a complex of programs which share some 
traditions— notably the use of reason to illuminate and 
solve problems-and the facilities of a campus. The 
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university contains, and has good use for, scholars 
somewhat removed from the workaday world, prac- 
titioners of arts and skills of prime importance to the 
production lines and marketplaces of the economy; 
innovators and conservers; researchers, technicians, 
systems analysts and poets; those who read Fortran 
and those who read Sanskrit. A university which is 
large and wants to be excellent must count on hav- 
ing a widely heterogeneous faculty, who in turn help 
attract a student body of varied interests and abilities. 
As long as each group within the University's com- 
munity continues to act with mutual respect, the 
result of the mix is to stimulate the campus and not 
divide it. 

This Plan, in my opinion, judiciously balances in- 
novation with continuity of program. There is a spot- 
light on change, but that is because change requires 
particular e£Fort, while established programs are car- 
ried forward by their momentum without need of 
advocacy. Thus a theme stated again and again in 
Development Plan II is that the University should be 
more actively involved in seeking solutions or amelio- 
ration of problems of the larger community about it, 
wherever the expertise of the facutly can be so 
applied. The undertaking of this function by the Uni- 
versity is not new— it is taken for granted by the 
professional schools— nor does it signify a radical shift 
in the University's programs. Rather, it represents 
a change at the margin: as the University continues 
to grow, it will particularly add to the community 
service that it performs. Researchers who work in 
their laboratories and teachers who concentrate on 
their classrooms will not be valued the less because 
of this additional emphasis in the University's pro- 
gram; rather, more equal recognition and support will 
be given to faculty who make professional contribu- 
tions to the community, state and nation. 

Also woven into the broad fabric of this Plan is a 
concern for evaluating the programs of the University, 
and particularly the innovations proposed. The dif- 
ficulty of applying quantitative analysis to the inputs 
and eq^ecially the outputs of an educational institu- 
tion is recognized, but so is the importance of apply- 
ing the ingenuity of the University's faculty and staff 
to the task, so that rational judgments can be made 
concerning the retention or change of on-going pro- 
grams, and in deciding to accept or reject proposals 
for new activity. The capability of the University 
for self-appraisal must be strengthened greatly to 
make this evaluation possible. 

Academic Development Plan II marks a signifi- 
cant milestone in the history of the University of 
Hawaii. While it is mostly concerned with the 
development of the Manoa Campus, this Plan de- 
scribes and encompasses— for the first time in a major 
document of this institution— a statewide system of 



higher education. Given the happily small size of 
this state, its tradition of centralized government, 
and the easy movement of people and resources from 
one island of the state to another, it is feasible to 
plan a comprehensive university which includes a 
number of campuses with a wide variety of academic 
programs, from community colleges to graduate pro- 
fessional schools, under one general management- 
each campus free to devise its own curricula accord- 
ing to its circumstances and needs, yet with enough 
compatibility so that students can readily transfer 
from one campus to another, or even, as this Plan 
proposes, simultaneously take different parts of their 
program on two campuses. The advantages of a 
unified system of higher education can be fully 
appreciated only by those who have closely observed 
the difficulties of a state where two or three publicly 
supported systems compete for resources and lab- 
oriously devise regulations governing their mutual 
relations in an atmosphere of invidious comparison. 

Two things remain to be said. One is to note that 
this Plan was begun during the remarkably enliven- 
ing administration of Thomas H. Hamilton and com- 
pleted during my tenure as acting president.. The fact 
that the planning went on without interruption, with 
the widespread faculty, student and administrative 
participation which has so impre^vsed me, is evidence 
that a university is a living, growing thing which 
cannot suspend its development for a protracted 
period, even when changing its. administrative lead- 
dership. Academic planning under these circum- 
stances is perfectly feasible, since in most respects 
the plans are sufficiently general and sufficiently 
open-ended to give scope to changing leadership as 
well as to a changing faculty and changing student 
body. As the document itself says, this is a "strong 
guide, but not a route map." What is as certain as 
any other proj^sition made in the pages which follow 
is that the next seven years will bring many develop- 
ments in the academic programs of the University 
of Hawaii not now planned for, as this institution 
responds to conditions, needs and opportunities not 
foreseeable today. 

And finally— not merely because protocol requires 
it but because they have merited it— I want to ex- 
tend the appreciation of the University to the college, 
divisional and Faculty Senate committees which have 
worked so well in providing the- basic inputs for this 
plan, and to the Academic Plan Committee which 
brought the document into being as an organic whole. 
Mahalo nui loa. 



Robert W. Hiatt 
Acting President 
January 23, 1969 
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INTRODUCTION 



Five years ago the University of Hawaii prepared and 
adopted its first comprehensive Academic Develop- 
ment Plan. The Plan attempted to lay down general 
guidelines for the orderly growth and improvement of 
the University s educational programs over the period 
of a decade, from the mid-1960s to the middle 70s. 
Specific recommendations for improvements of cen- 
tral importance to the University, such as an acceler- 
ated expansion of the library and the provision of more 
adequate academic advising, were advanced. Basic 
data on student population, staffing, space needs and 
cost projections were gathered and analyzed. 

During the past five years most of the recommen- 
dations incorporated in the Academic Development 
Plan of 1963-64, approximately one hundred, have 
been carried out or are being implemented. A few 
major proposals, on reconsideration, proved unfeasible 
or of low priority, such as the recommendation to 
establish a liberal arts degree in the University's 
extension division, or failed to receive financial sup- 
port-notably the recommendation that sufficient resi- 
dence halls be constructed to accommodate at least 
half of the unmarried students living away from home. 

However, negative responses were remarkably few. 
Indeed, so many of the recommendations put forth 
only five years ago have been implemented that the 
University has already outgrown Plan I. New goals 
must now be set, goals which take into account the 
qualitative as well as quantitative aspects of growth. 
The task was easier in 1963, when it was reasonable to 
equate growth with improvement, than it is now when 
the major campus approaches its saturation point and 
when the choosing among alternative candidates for 
expansion becomes more critical. 

Even more forcefully, the rapid growth of the State 
of Hawaii and of its public university has limited the 
effective life of the 1963-64 Plan and now requires its 
replacement with a new one. In five years the popula- 
tion of this state has increased by a fifth, and the 
numbers of those of college age living in Hawaii rose 
by approximately a fourth. Such rapid growth of the 
student body had been anticipated, but what was not 
yet clear five years ago was the necessity of deciding 
how large the Manoa Campus could be allowed to 



become before problems of crowding threatened the 
quality of the educational experience. 

The idea of establishing community colleges within 
the University of Hawaii was just being considered 
when the Academic Development Plan was drafted 
and adopted. The concept of a University system, 
incorporating the Manoa and Hilo campuses, a second 
major campus and a network of community colleges, 
was just taking form five years ago. Consequently, it 
was necessary to prepare supplements to the Plan, in 
1965 and 1967, to take these new factors into account, 
and also to direct further attention to programs which 
had been treated only tentatively in 1964. 

The original Academic Development Plan is thus 
largely .outmoded and needs replacement. This is not 
to say that its general approach or format should be 
set aside. On the contrary, the diverse audience to 
which the earlier document was presented— faculty, 
administrators. Regents, legislators. Governor, budget 
directors and examiners, interested members of the 
public, and federal agencies and national foundations 
concerned with higher education (one now adds stu- 
dents of the University)— seem to have found the Plan 
relatively clear and reasonably persuasive, hitting a 
ground between generality and fine detail which was 
appropriate for its purpose. 

Encouraged by the past reception, this second Plan 
follows the general contours of the first: it focuses on 
the larger programs, at the level of the college or 
school within the University; it discusses particular 
curricula or research or service programs only when a 
new departure is proposed, or when the detail illus- 
trates a wider issue; it considers the new community 
colleges only as their programs impinge on those of 
the Manoa and Hilo campuses; it relates the develop- 
ment of the University to the growth of Hawaii. 

Like the first Plan, this one is open-ended; it does 
not pretend to identify all the changes which in the 
near future should be introduced by the University. 
It recognizes that to serve this state and nation well, 
the University must be able to accommodate its pro- 
grams to changes in demands and opportunities for 
service. The Academic Development Plan should be a 
strong guide, but not a route map. For example, it is 
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indeed a broad policy of the University to encourage 
research in areas in which Hawaii has some inherent 
advantages, because of climate, physical and social 
resources, etc. But this general criterion should not be 
invoked automatically and uncritically in a way which 
would impede significant research in any discipline 
which happened to fall outside the areas of our natural 
advantage. Any field of study considered worthy of 
being included in the instructional program must cer- 
tainly be supported in a manner which will enable its 
faculty to conduct research. 

Adoption of this Plan primarily signifies endorse- 
ment of its recommendations ac the present period. 
At any future time changing conditions may generate 
proposals to change some of the priorities for develop- 
ment. If the Plan serves its broad purpose, it should be 
possible to apply the general guidelines to each new 
proposal in reaching a judgment as to its desirability. 

A change in emphasis between Academic Develop- 
ment Plan I ( 1964) and Plan II ( 1969), one of poten- 
tial significance, is a greater attention to stating the 
purposes, the goals, the objectives of each major pro- 
gram carried out by the University. This emphasis 
comes in response to an interest— on this campus, 
within the state government and nationally— in at- 
tempting to appraise the effectiveness of education pro- 
grams. No one has yet devised in theory a feasible 
measure of productivity in higher education, let alone 
succeeded in applying it, and many are skeptical that 
quantitative appraisals ure relevant to the central pro- 
grams of a university, which are the teaching and 
advancement of knowledge, the broadening and deep- 
ening of understanding. 

However, an institution as peculiarly devoted to 
rational analysis and as constitutionally opposed to 
obscurantism as is a university, must make a strong 
effort to test the efficacy of program budgeting, sys- 
tems analysis, or other forms of the newer budget 
calculus as applied to higher education. The effort 
made in this Plan is to state the objectives of its sev- 
eral programs as clearly as possible, so that the rela- 
tion of means and ends becomes more apparent. This 
is the first essential step toward a more objective 
means of determining the optimum allocation of funds 
appropriated to fhe University. 

The time horizon of Plan II remains the same as 
for Plan I— to the academic and fiscal year 1975-76. 



Given the rapidity of change, and the uncertainties 
( notably in the prospects for federal financing of edu- 
cational programs) which abound in even the near 
future, seven years into the future is about as far as 
it is sensible to plan at even this level of specificity. 
Before 1975, the University will have to be building a 
second major campus, one capable of accommodating 
tens of thousands of students in a variety of programs. 
By that time at least one more Academic Development 
Plan will be needed. 

This document has little to say about University 
salaries and physical facilities, not because adequacy 
in both respects is unimportant— on the contrary, they 
are essential to achieving the goals set forth by this 
Academic Development Plan-but because other state- 
ments will set forth with greater detail and authority 
the financial requirements of the University for salaries 
and buildings. The latter documents, such as the 
annual or biennial budget requests, five-year budget 
projections and campus development programs of the 
University, will primarily look to this Academic 
Development Plan for objectives and guidelines. 

It should be made clear, however, that the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii functions— must function— in an aca- 
demic community which is nationwide and increasingly 
international. If the University is to continue to strive 
for excellence it must maintain strong ties with the 
academic community as well as with the community 
of.thi" "tate and ocean area. While the faculty mem- 
ber’s commitments and loyalties are primarily to the 
University of Hawaii, his professional attainment and 
reputation are largely developed through relationships 
with his professional colleagues at other institutions. 
This creates a greater degree of mobility than is found 
in most other professions. 

Faculty mobility is a circumstance, common to all 
American universities, to which Hawaii must accom- 
modate if it is to keep in the mainstream of higher 
education and scholarship. Such mobility connects 
this university to the national academic “market,” 
where hundreds of institutions now compete to attract 
and retain faculty members of high competence. It is 
this national competition, rather than local circum- 
stances, which sets the standards for salaries and work- 
ing conditions which the University of Hawaii must 
meet if it is to improve or even maintain its position 
in American higher education and thus fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities to the State of Hawaii. 



A GLANCE AT THE PAST 



The Introduction has stated that the rapid growth of the University between 1963 and 1968 enabled it to carry 
out most of the specific recommendations of the first Academic Development Plan, making the 1964 report out- 
moded as a guide for particular programs. It is not so with respect to certain enduring functions of the University, 
including the spread of knowledge through instruction and research and their extension to the broader community 
through relevant public service. These threefold activities of the University may be said to represent a dynamic 
of institutional stability. They jointly serve as a kind of countervailing power, a balance that provides coherence 
and organization, in response to the multiple play of external forces upon the University resulting in constant 
adaptation and change. 

To project clearly the future of the new University of Hawaii system in a period of rapid change requires 
perspective, some notion of past policies, the political and social events they sprang from, and the physical and 
human environment in which present policies were evolved and developed. Consequently, the Introduction to 
Plan I is here reproduced, without essential alteration except in one major respect. Plan II recommends import- 
ant modifications in the University’s policy concerning the public service commitment of the institution. This re- 
vision and its justification are spelled out in the later chapter headed “The University’s Response to Change.” 



. THE UNIVERSITY IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



To bring leadership to the task of meeting the edu- 
cational needs of people is an essential purpose of all 
universitiics. The University of Hawaii is committed to 
this goal. No man, no community, no educational in- 
stitution wants to stand still. Just as a living com- 
munity cannot be static, so the life of a university must 
move forward and always look ahead. One of the first 
aims of the University of Hawaii therefore is to pro- 
vide an insightful sense of direction to the people of 
the state as they strive to perceive their important 
needs. 

The University of Hawaii is in part the product 
of that tradition which took form in the United States 
a century ago with the Morrill Land Grant Act. In 
1907, not so very many years after Hawaii ceased 
to be an independent monarchy, the territorial legis- 
lature of that time established on Oahu, under the 
amended provisions of the Morrill Act, a “College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.” In 1920 a later legis- 
lature gave the young institution a new design, a new 
policy and a new name. The modest college begun in 
the stony pastures and small truck gardens of lower 



Manoa Valley was officially transformed, by legisla- 
tive act and the will of the people, to serve as Haw aii ^ 
university. Thus, between 1907 and 19»20, the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii sought out and managed to find its 
identity in its earliest land-grant aspect as a “college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and inc) 'ding 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts 
... in order to promote liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life.” 

Such a generous goal for education beyond high 
school was in its day a revolutionary innovation. It 
represented an ideal of higher educational opportunity 
for the many rather than for an economically favored 
few. Such a new definition of the role of the university 
in society also meant a broadening, a reaching out, 
to embrace in a single institution a comprehensive 
range of academic experience. In its full .span, not 
always successfully achieved, the new type of avail- 
able education might extend from the encouragement 
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of creative minds in the realms of truth and beauty to 
the training of effective technicians and professional 
practitioners. Since 1920, broadly considered, this is 
the tradition to which the University of Hawaii has 
given allegiance. It remains today the tradition in 
which the University has dedicated itself to the task 
of seeking new levels of educational quality, new 
standards of academic achievement that surpass un- 
assuming competence. 

The University of Hawaii has profited hrom the 
flexible educational philosophy which allowed the 
original land-grant college concept to merge with the 
enduring Western tradition of higher lear ning . The 
act of the territorial legislature in 1920, when it es- 
tablished the University of Hawaii, was in full accord 
with educational progress on the American mainland 
since at least 1890. The original land-grant act had not 
been intended to emphasize the non-professional areas 
of scholarship-learning, as we say, “for its own sake.” 
Quite the contrary. In order to insure the broadly 
based and balanced curriculum of the University, and 
to safeguard the non-professional areas of scholarship, 
the charter which the legislature gave the University of 
Hawaii directed those responsible for the fortunes of 
the college in Manoa Valley to “lay the foundation for 
a larger range of collegiate work in Hawaii by estab- 
lishing a imiversity . . . sufficiently inclusive to provide 
for all future needs.” 

Much has been accomplished during the past 40 
years to carry out the farseeing intentions of that by- 
gone legislature. Far more remains to be accomplished, 
however, and at a time in history of much greater 
urgency for the world at large, as well as for the 
Fiftieth State, than most people would have ventured 
to predict in 1907 or 1920. In any event, the University 
of Hawaii received from the lawmakers and the 
people a mandate which today it continues to serve. 
Within the framework of this mandate the University 
is the single state institution in Hawaii obligated to 
cover all the major phases of academic endeavor. 

These main functions fall into three distinct but 
plainly interrelated categories: teaching, research and 
public service. In each of these phases, the University 
is responsible for extending its opportunities to all who 
may be capable and who possess the desire and dili- 
gence to benefit from the University’s services or parti- 
cipate in its programs. “Further than this,” as former 
President Morrill of the University of Minnesota has 
said, “each , [land-grant university] has recognized 
that knowledge transcends both state and national 
boundaries, and that a state university dedicated only 
to the narrow needs of its own state would prove too 
limited in its vision to meet even these needs ade- 
quately. The modem state university serves its own 
state best through its work in the wider world of 
science and scholarship with students, teachers, and 
researchers from every state and nation.” 



As a teacher, the University has a task of many 
facets and of rapidly changing techniques and impli- 
cations. Its programs in the undergraduate liberal arts 
and sciences have developed both in breadth and 
depth, particularly since foe end of World War II. 
Since about 1950, and more markedly since 1955-1960, 
the expansion in certain professional and graduate 
areas has moved foe University into a new era of 
growth and potential eminence— in special fields of 
concentration— among major American universities. 
The causes for this acceleration are complex, partly 
connected with population factors, partly related to 
Hawaii’s achievement of statehood, no doubt. 'The 
causes are also related, both directly and indirectly, to 
foe social and political stmggles of our period. 

Perhaps here we should note that foe University’s 
programs are available at a modest cost to all who are 
capable of collegiate work. In addition to foe gradu- 
ates from the high schools of Hawaii who make up foe 
University’s student body, a sizable and increasing 
propiortion of its students are products of mainland 
high schools or transfers from mainland colleges. This 
marked trend is inevitable. It is also highly beneficial: 
to foe students of local origin, to foe tnalihini new- 
comers, to the faculty, and to foe state as a whole— in 
short, to all concerned in this refreshing transaction 
which links Hawaii more closely than ever before with 
foe academic expectations and habits of the United 
States mainland. 

By means of the research it carries out, a modem 
university is called upon not only to communicate 
knowledge but also to increase it; and not only to in- 
crease it in sheer volume and weight, but to refine it, 
to interpret it, to understand its human value and 
relevance. Original investigative work in the sciences, 
joined with creative activity and scholarship in foe 
arts and humanities, produces results of the greatest 
interest and worth in their own right. And this is not 
all. Ibe findings of foe researcher and the fresh in- 
sights of the teacher-scholar also bring an urgent stim- 
ulation and vitality to the classroom. At foe graduate 
level, where the University is engaged in the demand- 
ing and indispensable disciplines that make up the 
training of researchers, scholars, teachers, professional 
leaders of all lands, an atmosphere of intellectual vigor 
and independence is one of the essentials of an out- 
standing imiversity. This spirit of critical independ- 
ence thrives well when it is joined with a spirit of 
competition and cooperation with other fellow-re- 
searchers following up new avenues of discovery. 

Now it is tme that there are limits to what any 
university can become, and it is not surprising that foe 
University of Hawaii is no exception. However, in 
its graduate programs and as a research center in cer- 
tain areas of study, there is reason to believe that the 
University of Hawaii can be a university of distinction 
and some uniqueness. It can become such if it selects 
its areas of emphasis with care. 
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This Development Plan rests on the conception 
that the future of the University of Hawaii will depend 
on how well it succeeds during the next several years 
in fulfilling its mission as already defined in its record 
and in the context of its distinctive geographical and 
cultural setting. The question of the University’s 
future role, both in relation to Hawaii and to the world, 
is not essentially difPerent hrom the question facing 
other universities in other regions, wherever men 
strive to develop the human and non-human resources 
that make up their communities. Although the funda- 
mental problem is the same, the answer of the Uni- 
versity must be its own, reflecting Hawaii’s special 
advantages and taking account of its limitations. 

Several criteria of selectivity stand out as guides, 
if the V m '^‘rsity given proper encouragement is to ful- 
fill itseli and achieve the distinction it seeks and the 
people of the state desire. The University’s geographi- 
cal location has already led to concentration in tropi- 
cal agriculture, oceanography, and marine biology. 
The physical environment has focused interest on 
natural phenomena in geophysics such as tsunami re- 
search, volcanology and the like. But potentially the 
multicultural composition of Hawaii and the multi- 
cultural idea as such may prove the most useful and 
encompassing criterion. To be face to face with di- 
verse cultural systems and attitudes stimulates the 
desire to investigate, to analyze, to compare, to ap- 
praise: to try to comprehend, above all, the concept 
of culture itself as a symbolic system of values greater 
than this or that historic art or science or technology, 
a concept that finally transcends man’s natural attempt 
simply to adapt to his environment in the sense of 
manipulating or "exploiting” it. 

Since the establishment of the University of 
Hawaii, the many cultures present in the local popula- 
tion together with Hawaii’s proximity to and interest 
in Asia and the Pacific Basin have had a profound and 
invigorating effect. Certainly in no other part of the 
United States is there a comparable community-wide 
understanding that the state university has an explicit 
responsibility not only to the state and nation but to 
a geographical-cultural region of the world as well. 
One effect of that consensus in Hawaii is seen in the 
University’s remarkable range of offerings in the 
languages of Asia and the Pacific— Cambodian, 
Chinese, Hawaiian, Hindi, Indonesian, Japanese, Jav- 
anese, Korean, Pali, Sanskrit, Tagalog, Thai, Urdu, 
Vietnamese and others. 

But the multi-cultural program as modified by 
geography extends beyond the area of linguistics and 
the symbol-systems that constitute language. There is 
hardly a department in which the cultural factor, com- 
bined sometimes with an interdisciplinary approach, 
has not left somewhere its mark. Course offerings in- 
clude such items as field archaeology in Oceania, art 
of Asia Minor, India, and Southeast Asia, several 
courses dealing with the civilizations of the East, music 



of Asia, Oriental drama and theatre, a large number 
of courses concerned with Oriental philosophy, eco- 
nomic development of East Asia, geography of the 
Pacific islands— and these are only a few examples of 
the Padfic-Asian component of the curriculum. The 
full list would be lengthy indeed. 

If the "idea of a university” is related to the Latir 
universitas, meaning all together, comprehensive, the 
universe, it is evident that the University of Hawaii 
in its pioneer effort to achieve a curriculum drawing 
firom both the Western and Eastern cultural traditions 
has given more than lip service to the conception that 
a genuine university takes knowledge of all the world 
as its domain. 

This feature of universalism in the curricular land- 
scape of the University of Hawaii does not mean the 
University seeks to teach anything and everything. 
What it does mean is that the University encourages 
wherever it is appropriate cross-cultural study and 
interdisciplinary collaboration on various levels— in 
short, a bridging perspective— in the fields to which 
Hawaii’s physical and ethnic setting in its larger scope 
gives a special scholarly interest and relevance. Thus 
the presence in the Hawaiian Islands of several radal 
groups was in part responsible for the establishment 
of the Pacific Biomedical Research Center, in which 
considerable emphasis is given to human genetics. 
The College of Tropical Agriculture’s program con- 
cerns itself with the food problems, the interrelated 
agriculture and economics and ecology, of tropical 
peoples. In the realm of ceremonial arts and civic 
entertainment the climate of Hawaii in the fullest 
sense of the word has always been conducive to the 
enjoyment of beauty, in woman, in man, in children, 
in nature, and to the graces that make life worth living. 
Within the next decade Hawaii’s activities in the arts 
may be expected to gather momentum, range of tra- 
dition and symbolic appeal, and a more valid oosmo- 
politanism— with a richer international bearing than 
ever before— especially in music, painting, theatre and 
dance, and the performing arts in particular. 

Surely the necessary principle of selective emphasis 
need not, under sound guidance and appropriate pub- 
lic support, result in the sacrifice of balance and the 
necessary sense of proportion among established pro- 
grams. At least since 1920 the University of Hawaii 
has acknowledged the need for solid competence in 
all fundamental fields of knowledge. It is reasonable 
to affirm almost 50 years later a policy insuring com- 
munity leadership in all the basic fields, working 
toward distinction in each, and assuming within the 
immediate future a role of positive eminence in a 
select number of areas. 

Beyond the realms of regular resident teaching 
and research, the University has a special, significant 
and ever widening obligation to public service of many 
kinds. Historically, this phase of the University’s 
function is part of its land-grant foundation, but the 
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demands in Hawaii for making the services of the 
University more widely available will greatly increase. 
In Hawaii as on the mainland our society is becoming 
more knowledgeable about its educational needs and 
its deeper cultural aspirations. Thus the demand will 
mount for a great variety of adult educational insti- 
tutes and conferences, for professional refresher 
courses, and, in short, for all the general services of 
continuing education. 

The full concept of continuing education implies, 
however, not only the ongoing education of the in- 
dividual but the larger life and the .enduring civiliza- 
tion of which the individual is partly the product, 
and also partly the cause. “Men are not mere deposi- 
tories and channels of transmission, because of the 
nature of that which is transmitted,” writes the Ameri- 
can philosopher Ralph Barton Perry. Perry goes on to 
remind us that, although the tools and artifacts found 
in geological deposits have endured when the users 



have perished, education as inheritance— and as the 
total environment which man inherits— refers pre- 
cisely to that which, in the physical sense, is least du- 
rable. We live by virtue of symbols, of ideas, senti- 
ments and habits whose vehicles are highly perishable. 

Margaret Mead, the anthropologist, speaks of the 
sense of the unknown frontier, of the unforeseen tests 
of life, as one of the central themes in far-western 
American experience. In Hawaii, where American life 
is in many ways akin to the life of the Far East and 
to Polynesia, we live today among several such merg- 
ing frontiers. 

We must concentrate upon teaching 6ur chil- 
dren to walk so steadily that we need not hew too 
straight and narrow paths for them but can trust 
them to make new paths through difficulties we 
never encountered to a future of which we-bave no 
inkling today. 
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Chapter 1 : THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 



By authorizing the establishment of community 
colleges in 1965 and placing them under the Board 
of Regents and President of the University of Hawaii, 
the Hawaii Legislature created an arrangement unique 
in the United States— a system of higher education 
which encompasses all public institutions of higher 
learning in the state, including vocational as well as 
academic curricula. The system is in an early stage of 
development; the integration of its constituent parts, 
each growing rapidly, is one of the major tasks of the 
next several years. 

The physical components of the system include the 
central campus in Manoa ( daytime enrollment of some 
17,000 in 1968), the Hilo Campus (two-year program, 
enrolling approximately 700), and five community 
colleges (three on Oahu, one on Maui, one on Kauai, 
with an aggregate enrollment of about 5,500). A second 
major campus, discussed in the following chapter, is 
now being planned to help accommodate a student 
enrollment now rapidly filling the Manoa Campus. 

Placement of all public higher education under one 
management makes it possible to offer students broad 
opportunities for education beyond the high school, 
and of the best quality which the legislature judges 
that the state can afford. Students who attend the new 
comprehensive community colleges can, with guidance, 
select either vocational training explicitly directed to 
job preparation, or college courses applicable to a 
bachelors degree. Students at Manoa will be able to 
take at a community college technical courses for 
which they are qualified and, reciprocally, community 
college students will be able to take at Manoa academic 
courses for which they are qualified, if these courses 
are not oflFered at their own college. 

The goal of achieving excellence in selective areas, 
the basic tenet of the University’s overall develop- 
ment, applies equally to the community colleges. 
Each college will teach a limited range of vocational 
subjects and will try to teach them uncommonly well. 



As they succeed, the community colleges will help 
cure a prejudice as prevalent in Hawaii as in other 
parts of this nation— the view that education capped 
by a baccalaureate degree, however mediocre, is 
preferable to learning a trade, however well. 

The community colleges, with relatively small 
faculties, also must be selective in their curricula 
for the first two years of a baccalaureate program. 
Further, they must be capable cf educating some of 
their students from a point, at entrance, where they do 
not yet meet the academic criteria of the Manoa Cam- 
pus, to the point, at transfer, where they do. Some 
aspects of this difficult responsibility are discussed 
below in the section on community colleges. 

Currently, the scope of the Hilo Campus is limited 
to the first two years of college transfer work. The 
chapter on the Hilo Campus presents a plan for 
developing this curriculum into an arts and sciences 
baccalaureate program, organized around general edu- 
cation and selected multidisciplinary concentrations. 

Within the University system, each constituent 
unit is authorized and encouraged to create its own 
curriculum, based on its own facilities, interests and 
needs. Courses at Hilo and the community colleges 
need not be copies of those offered at Manoa. A com- 
mon course numbering system is all that formally in- 
terrelates the courses offered on the several cam- 
puses. However, the fact that many of their students 
intend to complete baccalaureate programs at Manoa 
inevitably influences the other campuses and requires 
them to concentrate on courses in the general educa- 
tion core, which presently dominates the first two years 
of study. As the choices within the core are expanded, 
these constraints will increasingly relax, giving the 
smaller campuses larger scope for curricular individ- 
ualization. 

The faculties of each component of the University 
system are also distinct; each faculty member with 
tenure holds it at one campus or another and not in 
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the University at large. However, this does not pre- 
clude faculty interchange among campuses. Already, 
a few Hilo faculty members teach in the summer ses- 
sion at Moana, and occasionally people from Manoa 
go to Hilo for a term or for an assignment in a continu- 
ing education course. Such interchange is encouraged' 
by the University as an important means of tying 
together the constituent campuses of the University 
system. As the community colleges and the Hilo 
Campus grow, and as a second major campus is con- 
structed and stafFed, it is contemplated that faculty 
transfer and visitation throughout the system will 
become increasingly frequent and will be supported 
by interisland travel funds within the University 
budget. 

Centralizad Admission 

This, an academic plan, does not address itself to 
administrative arrangements, except as they affect the 
academic program in some direct way. One such area 
is the admission of students within the University 
system. 

At present, each constituent of the system has its 
own admission policies and procedures. Individual 
policies are necessary to carry out the separate, if 
interrelated, programs of each campus. However, it is 
a nuisance to require a student who is uncertain as 
to which Hawaii campus will admit him to apply 
separately to each, and it is also inefficient for one 
campus to accept him, not knowing that another in 
the same system has already done so. Therefore, the 
University will use a common admissions form on 
which the student indicates his first, second and third 
choices of campus. If he is not accepted by the first, 
or changes his mind, the application goes to the second 
. . . and third, if necessary. Each campus will apply 



its own criteria for admission. Standards of academic 
accomplishment, however, will be as uniform as can 
be throughout the University system, a policy dis- 
cussed at greater length below in the chapter dealing 
with the community colleges. 

Centralization and Decentralization In Planning 

The structure and institutional arrangements of the 
University of Hawaii, now relatively simple, will be 
modified as it continues to grow into a comprehensive 
statewide system of higher education. The system will 
not be large, compared with the colossi of California 
or New York, but it will be big enough to require the 
most thoughtful planning and implementation if it 
is to succeed in giving to the separate campuses the 
scope necessary for their individual development, 
while retaining the coordination essential to a state- 
wide system of public higher education. 

Coherence of collegiate programs within the state 
requires that the Board of Regents, central administra- 
tion and University Faculty Senate retain ultimate 
authority over the broad educational goals of the Uni- 
versity, the general division of labor among the sev- 
eral campuses and colleges in attaining these goals, 
and the academic standards and qualifications repre- 
sented in such achievement. Responsibility for plan- 
ning the detailed curricula and programs of each cam- 
pus, however, lies with the faculty and administration 
of Aat campus, aided by the advice of its students. A 
continuous appraisal of students’ academic achieve- 
ment, utilizing analytical data and conclusions com- 
piled within the central administration, will help pro- 
vide criteria and guidelines for evaluating the success 
of each campus in carrying out its functions as a mem- 
ber of the system. 
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Chapter 2: THE 25,000 STUDENT CAMPUS, AND BEYOND 



The chief campus of the University is rather small 
in area, as state universities go, having only approxi- 
mately 300 acres in Manoa Valley. Facilities around 
Oahu, owned or leased, add to this space, but they are 
used for special functions, such as agricultural and 
oceanographic laboratories, and are not available for 
classrooms or other general needs of the University. 
When the first Academic Development Plan was writ- 
ten in 1963, it was apparent that this acreage was 
rapidly being saturated and that at some time in the 
future it would be necessary to limit the natural growth 
of the campus, but the imminence of that time was not 
yet obvious. 

The emergency became obvious in 1965, when the 
increase in student enrollment at Manoa began to 
exceed significantly the projections of Academic 
Development Plan I. New projections, more fully 
taking into account the larger civilian population of 
the state as well as the increasing propensity of young 
people of Hawaii to attend college here instead of 
going to the mainland, showed that by 1975-76, the 
last year of the plan period, there would probably be 
an enrollment of 27,000 to 30,000 at Manoa-instead of 
about 23,000 as projected earlier— if growth were un- 
restncted and if that many could be jammed into 
300 acres. 

At this point the University began more urgently 
to consider the alternatives: (1) to acquire additional 
acreage in Manoa; (2) to build a high-rise campus; (3) 
to limit total enrollment to what could be accom- 
modated in the projected building space, avoiding 
high-rises; (4) to create a second major campus. 

A small amount of additional land near the campus 
became available and was purchased, but opportunities 
of acquiring space in a valley as densely populated as 
Manoa are as limited as the square footage is expen- 
sive. The possibility of a high-rise campus with a 
student population potentially approaching 40,000 or 
50,000 was considered and rejected for many reasons, 
some logistical and economic, some esthetic, but above 
all because, in the judgment of the many people who 
considered the problem, a huge and crowded campus 
would be inimical to the humane qualities which a 
university is intended to nurture. 

The Academic Development Plan Committee in 
1965 proposed that a ceiling of 25,000 students (im- 
plying a total campus population approaching 30,000) 



be established. That total would be comprised of 
approximately 8,000 graduate students and 17,000 
undergraduates. As a matter of educational policy, it 
was recommended that the Manoa Campus retain the 
entire span of university instruction from freshman 
year to post-doctoral work. The Faculty Senate, 
Council of Deans, the President and the Board of 
Regents accepted the policies involved in setting a 
25,000 maximum, along with the proposal that plan- 
ning be started on a second major campus. It did not 
require much argumentation to show that the Univer- 
sity, as the sole public institution of higher learning in 
the state, had an obligation to expand its facilities to 
accommodate the educational demands of the state s 
populace and could not summarily impose a limit on 
enrollment in the University system. 

Given this 25,000 ceiling, the University next 
worked out a long-range plan for developing the 
Manoa Campus, one which would make effective use 
of its limited acreage without erecting a concrete 
screen between the magnificent green mountains which 
enclose Manoa Valley and the blue ocean still visible 
beyond Waikiki. 

Consultants of national prominence were called 
in to verify the wisdom of the basic decisions: to stop 
at 25,000; to create a second major campus. They 
concurred, recommending that the next major campus 
be located on Oahu, where about four-fifths of the 
state’s inhabitants live, and where the cultural, scienti- 
fic, recreational and commercial activities that sustain 
the life of a large campus are concentrated. 

The basic educational goals and dimensions of the 
second Oahu campus are now being formulated by 
the University. The urgency of moving ahead toward 
the construction of that campus increases with the 
steadily upward slope of the student enrollment curve, 
traced in Figure 1. Within about six or seven years 
the number of students at Manoa will reach 25,000— 
conceivably even earlier if there is a large influx of 
students on new GI benefit programs or if transfers 
from the community colleges are more numerous than 
now expected. Five years is the minimum required to 
construct, equip and make ready a new campus. 
Decisions, enabling appropriations and basic planning, 
are needed in 1969 if a crisis of overcrowding, or of 
refusing admission to qualified students, is to be 
averted six years hence. 
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Chapter 3: THE CRITICAL PROBLEM: QUALITY AND QUANTITY 



In 1964 the first Academic Development Plan 
noted that the University of Hawaii was confronted 
with the task of virtually doubling its physical capaci- 
ties within the next decade. It was further shown that 
the quantitative problem facing the University— how 
to find sufficient faculty, land, classroom space, 
libraries, labs, dormitories— formed only one phase 
of an emerging educational crisis. Simply to supply 
quantity, more training to ever-growing numbers of 
young people, was by itself no adequate answer to 
the critical need. The ultimate task, and the only 
solution of the problem of quality, demanded better 
education for far more complex purposes. 

Plan I listed a few of the causes that account for 
the accelerated growth in American educational insti- 
tutions and for the increasingly complicated network 
of a modem university’s programs and services. These 
underlying pressures and circumstances, evident in 
Hawaii as on the mainland, include: (1) the increase 
in population and its eflFect on school enrollments; (2) 
the impact of urbanization and mdustrial society on 
traditionally stabilizing institutions, such as the family; 
(3) the proliferation of new areas of knowledge and 
revolutionary scientific discoveries; (4) the conse- 
quences, beneficial and vital to existence in many 
respects, but socially costly in others, of contemporary 
technology and the expanding uses of automation. 

It is surely obvious that drastic changes at work 
everywhere in the physical and social environment 
caused by the fioodtide of new knowledge, together 
with the bewildering speed of these changes, can 
never be accommodated or controlled by closing down 
the fioodgates of knowledge. Urgent problems of land 
use, housing, water shortage, waste disposal, air and 
water pollution, transportation and public services of 
all kinds— including provision for a strong educational 
system— can only be solved by the application of 
human intelligence, guided by a more fully awakened 
social conscience. One of the most immediate prob- 
lems in Hawaii is the social implication of technologi- 
cal change and the policies and measures needed to 
adapt advanced technology to the life of the state and 
for the benefit of the community. 

Plan I went on to note, without laboring the point, 
that technological training and professional know-how 
alone are no adequate answer to society’s need for 
specialists with a “vocation,” individuals whose dedi- 
cation and “power drives them to find their own ways 
of working from incentives internal to themselves.”* 

The extension and application of knowledge has 
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become a necessary condition of human welfare 
and the preservation of human dignity and freedom 
in the 20th century. We must identify our more 
able people when they are young, develop their 
abilities, provide employment and scope and 
challenge for their varying capacities and talents. 
While they are students of the University of Hawaii 
they must achieve, in addition to their specialties, 
a mastery of values and aims that give meaning, 
direction and belief to their world.^ 

Plan II places a somewhat greater emphasis on the 
latter aspects— values and aims— refiecting the grow- 
ing concern of the University that the education it 
offers, including the various professional programs, 
helps its graduates attain both professional compe- 
tence and a sensitivity to the social effects of their 
work. The excellence in education for which this 
Plan strives most emphatically includes engendering 
those humanistic attitudes and convictions needed to 
help direct the marvels of cur technology to human 
purposes, or, to anticipate a lilting phrase used below 
in the plan of the College of Engineering, necessary 
to “lift the human spirit.” 

But what is “value” or “quality?” And how much of 
the latter adds up to “excellence?” To such large and 
abstract questions. Plan II offers no easy answers. 
What it does attempt to do is to ask and try to answer 
a great many interrelated questions in a systematic 
way. What should be the animating aims of a College 
of Tropical Agriculture in Hawaii during the years 
immediately ahead? How should a School of Public 
Health define its obligation, not just to the state, but 
to the nation and the world? What educational bene- 
fits are to be gained from an undergraduate core cur- 
riculum? If the purposes are such as appear valid and 
vital, are they being achieved? If not very well, then 
why not? Or how else? 

It requires no unusual insight to perceive that the 
myriad qualitative questions concerning the future 
of the university are closely bound up with the fact of 
quantity and size. The terms here refer not only to 
the problem of sheer numbers, but also to the Univer- 
sity’s increasing diversity— which implies complexity- 
in network of functions, educational methods and 
styles, character of student body and staff. Must a 
university system capable of accommodating some 
50,000 students result in more but worse? If not, then 
what can be done to make certain that more means 
better? 

The extended answers to this line of thematic in- 
quiry are spread throughout Plan II as a whole. The 
problems need to be analyzed in context. With this as 
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preamble, it is time to return to the matrix of so many 
of the questions, Hawaii's general population base, 
as the source of increasing and varied demands for 
higher education in these islands, and as an ultimate 
source of its financial support. 



A Changing Sociaty 

By the year 2,000, it was once believed, the rate 
of population increase for the United States would 
level off to a stable population of approximately 200 
million. Such was the consensus of the population 
experts until about 1940. The massive upsurge in the 
American birthrate since 1940, coinciding with a tre- 
mendous rise in national productivity, change the 
demographic picture radically. Authorities now gen- 
erally agree that the population by the year 2,000 will 
surpass the 300 million mark. 

The revised estimate has been accompanied by a 
significant change in national behavior. Because family 
planning has won such favor with many American 
parents, since 1960 population growth for the United 
States has gradually slackened. In 1967 the number of 
births actually dropped for the sixth consecutive year, 
with another decline expected for 1968. However, 
despite this reverse trend, the size of the country’s 
population in 1967 reached 200 million, 33 years ahead 
of the date set by the experts in 1940. The disturbing 
message of these long-range population estimates can- 
not be disguised and should not be softened by easy 
optimism. We must still prepare for a 50 per cent 
increase in total population. Concretely, this means 
that students entering college during the 1970’s will 
confront, during the next three decades, all the social 
and economic consequences of a population increase 
whose order of magnitude exceeds that of the total 
population of the United States in 1910, a mere half 
century ago. 

The escalating population figures are matchad«by 
amazing technological and social achievements during 
the same period. In Hawaii the local example of the 
transformation has been the rapid shift of a large mass 
of Hawaii’s people from a rural and agricultural base 
to an urban base and a highly industrialized life-style. 
One index on a national scale of this dimension of 
general sociological change is the Cross National 
Product, which climbed from $285 billion in 1950 to 
approximately $560 billion in 1962, apparently doub- 
ling, within a span of only a dozen years. (In terms 
of dollars of unchanging purchasing power— allowing 
for infiation— the increase was about 50 per cent. ) 

For the same period the number of employed per- 
sons simultaneously rose from 60 million to 72 mil- 
lion. Kahn and Wiener, forecasting American life in 
The Year 2000, estimate that by the turn of the next 
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century the GNP will exceed $2,300 billion, with the 
labor force reaching 122 million.* Speculative 
imaginations have contemplated a standard 30-hour 
work week encompassing four days. The same authors 
envisage that in this leisure-oriented, perhaps bore- 
dom-haunted, future society it should be feasible, 
whether or not uniformly desirable, for a man to 
spend 40 per cent of his life on a vocation, 40 per- 
cent on an avocation, and 20 per cent on vacation— 
simply relaxing. 

Such intimations of utopia have no place in this 
Academic Plan II, which rather assumes that the 
University at any rate will be working at least as hard 
as it is now. The primary concern for the immediate 
future extends to 1975-1976, although by implication 
this report necessarily foreshadows the next 25 or 30 
years, when graduates of today’s classrooms and cur- 
ricula will be rounding out the earlier portion, and 
probably the most productive period, of their active 
careers. 



Society’s Need for Trained inteiiigence 

A specific index of the educational future of young 
people in relation to the economic system is the 
pattern of employment. In other words, the occupa- 
tional opportunities and decisions open to youth today 
forecast the potentialities of American life tomorrow, 
its less tangible satisfactions as well as its immediate 
material rewards. Furthermore, among the legacies 
one generation hands on to another is the quality of 
the environment they leave behind them, both phys- 
ical and social, as determined not by chance or 
automatic “forces” but by choices made and services 
rendered. 

An outstanding feature of American life since 
World War II has been the shift in employment toward 
occupations requiring high levels of training, under- 
standing and judgment. 'This strong movement has 
helped to produce, along with rising incomes, attitudes 
and aspirations favorable to study, favorable both to 
the things of the mind and to the world of possibility, 
where the mind’s choices are transformed into act. It 
is gratifying to us in higher education to know that 
economic growth and prosperity as shown in the GNP 
are related to the educational caliber of the population. 
If a university can serve as a kind of knowledge fac- 
tory, it is good news to hear that the firm is solvent 
and the system likely to endure. 

In 1964, when Plan I was adopted, this same point 
regarding the relationship between GNP and the scope 
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and quality of American educational instituti(ms was 
underscored, and it is appropriate here to repeat the 
application. 

The fundamental relation of manpower policy to 
economic policy has been . . . demonstrated by 
economists studying the nature of economic growth. 
More and more, these studies point to the improve- 
ment in the quality of human resources as a major 
source of the increased production. Thus it has b^n 
calculated by one authority that for the period 1929 
tol957 the improved education of the work force 
accounted for more than one-fifth of the increase in 
real national product. was a larger share than 
that provided for by the increase in capital invest- 
ment. Education combined with the advance of 
knowledge (through research) accounted alto- 
ether tor about two-fifths of national growdi 
uring this period. Clearly, our manpower pro- 
gram must be designed not only to balance the 
needs and resources of the present but also to pro- 
ject those needs and resources so that current in- 
vestment in manpower is shaped to future needs.* 

For various reasons the long-range future of 
Hawaii, so far as it depends on the bdsuice of her 
resources and needs, is highly problematic. What is 
certain is that this state, deficient in natural resources 
other than its climate, must live by its wits, and that 
quality educaticm and quality human resources aie 
costly. They will become even more so as society 
becomes more industrialized, more dependent on tools 
of analysis and the results of automation, and almost 
unimaginably more complex. Forty years ago, or 
even 20, the lands of jobs available in tl» labor market 
were not only less plentiful but also much less demand- 
ing thaki most jobs today. Occupations now requiring 
formal education employ an ever larger proportion of 
the total supply of workers, while those which take 
relatively limit^ training have been sharply decreas- 
ing. In the immediate future the most imperative 
need will be for persons in positions requiring sub- 
stantial educational background at the higher levels. 

According to the occupational outlook studies of the 
U.S. Labor Department, the largest increase in em- 
ployment between 1950 and 1965 was among profes- 
sional and technical workers. In these two categories 
the rise reached almost 50 per cent during those 15 
years, a rate of growth about three times the average 
for all other* groups. Among the scientific group, 
mathematicians and physicists showed the most rapid 
rate of increase. Exceptionally steep rises also 
appeared in the numbers of elementary and second- 



* Manpower Report of the President and a Report on Man- 
power Requirements, Resources, Utilization, and Training by the 
United States Department of Labor.Transmitted to Congress, 
March 1963 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), pp. 
xii-xiii; italics added. Trends tabulated in this report are pro- 
jected to 1975 in a publication of identical title transmitted to 
Congress in April 1967. 



ary school teachers and medical and health wwkers 
during the period. Contrarily, the management group, 
including officials and proprietors, rose at a slower 
rate of growth than that of the whole labor force. 
Clerical work^s increased about a third between 1950 
and 1965, at a rate second only to that for professional 
workers. 

It is significant that employment gains have also 
generally concentrated in occupations at the top of the 
educational ladder, especially in ranges where the 
demand has been insistent and where the longest 
period of preparation is required. Within all cate- 
gories named above, the consistently bunching pattern 
has been toward increased employment of workers at 
the top of the skill range for the group, while oppor- 
tunities continue to narrow for those with minimum 
qualifications. 

Labor Department studies clearly prove that the 
policy of higher education should be to equip gradu- 
ates for key positions of responsibility in fields requir- 
ing the most advanced types of study and imderstand- 
iilg. The national tren^ as projected into the 1970 s 
are: (1) a continuation through 1975 of the relatively 
rapid growth of all white collar occupations, especially 
professional and technical positions; (2) a slower 
growth of blue collar occupations as a group, with 
craftsmen experiencing the most rapid employment 
increase and with none in the employment of manual 
laborers; (3) a faster than av^age growth in service 
worker employment; and (4) a further decrease in the 
ranks of farmers and farm workers. 

Despite Hawaii's unique history as a Pacific mon- 
archy, American territory, and finally a state, the un- 
folding economic scene in the islands is becoming 
more and more of an illustration of the same social 
and economic forces generally at work throughout the 
United States. Here, too, the developments in non- 
manual occupations are a result of technological ac- 
celeration, expansion of educational and health serv- 
ices, increase in the scale and complexity of business 
enterprises, and of course emphasis on research and 
systematized organization in all important fields. 
Looming large among these is government, with its 
multiple activities concerned with em^nmental re- 
sources and community development. Within a brief 
interval of slightly more than a half century, Hawaii 
has been transformed from an essentially rural, 
agrarian community to a complex urban society 
dependent on commerce, certain light industries, die 
constellation of tourism activities and a variety of 
service specialties for its relatively balanced but 
limited economic base. 

Today Hawaii's population of approximately 
850,000 is very largely urbanized. The causes and 
consequences of the metamorphosis are sometimes 
beautiful and sometimes traumatic but in any case 
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visible— on the highways, in the supermarkets, in the 
spread and spill of suburbia, in the noisy skies and the 
new hotel complexes springing up on outlying islands 
—in short, in the life and work of the state. Planting 
operations in sugar and pineapple were among the 
earliest to be revolutionized by the new technology, 
with a resulting migration to the dty and into urban 
occupations. Fresh environmental influences have 
stimulated the feed-back processes of urbanization, 
reinforcing the original factors leading to urban 
growth and social transformation. 

The recent occupational pattern in Hawaii, a reflec- 
tion of altered needs, strivings and satisfactions on the 
part of the entire community, corresponds closely with 
the record of the nation as a whole. Employment gains 
in Hawaii over the past two decades have generally 
clustered around the upper brackets of the educational 
scale. Within each of the categories of occupation, 
the consistent trend has moved toward increased 
employment of workers at the top of the skill range 
for the group, and toward shrinking opportunities for 
workers with minimum qualifications. 

From all evidence the University of Hawaii and 
its sister institutions of higher learning function 
effectively in preparing qualifi^ and motivated young 
people for better-paying, presumably more satisfactory 
employment. 

However, the troubles of American cities and their 
inciting social and economic causes are insistent re- 
minders to universities that a considerable portion of 
adults lack sufficient education to get and hold jobs 
that would bring them a decent standard of living. 
Amidst unprecedented national afiFluence, about three 
million Americans are unemployed, some living in 
depleted industrial or agricultural regions, some in 
decayed and teeming city ghettos. 

Hawaii is more fortunate than the continental 
states, with a lower rate of unemployment and with 
housing problems that still seem capable of solution. 
However, we cannot congratulate ourselves merely 
because conditions are worse elsewhere, if they are 
not optimal here— and they are not. The number of 
public welfare cases in this state increased from 7,400 
in 1961 to 11,500 in 1968— one indicator of the presence 
in our community of a large number of persons who 
are falling by the wayside. 

Higher education and its associated public service 
functions cannot help solve all problems of poverty 
and social dislocation, though more can be done than 
is now attempted— and the next two chapters speak to 
die point. The population of young adults is, how- 
ever, the particular clientele of a system of higher 
education, and the University of Hawaii must examine 
its programs and student support facilities to see how 
it can effectively reach and serve the young people now 
excluded from education beyond the high school. The 
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new community colleges have particularly good oppor- 
tunities to be of service, but there is a role here for 
each campus in the University system. 

Conclusion 

In the autumn of 1968, it was estimated that almost 
7 million persons were enrolled in U.S. colleges and 
universities, nearly double the number enrolled in 
the fall of 1960. By 1975, it is expected that approxi- 
mately 10 million students will be attending college. 

In much the same manner, enrollment at the Manoa 
Campus of the University of Hawaii more than 
doubled, from a total of 7,511 in 1960 to 17,082 stu- 
dents in 1968. (Appendix Table II.) And it is anti- 
cipated that enrollment at the University of Hawaii, 
including the Hilo and Manoa campuses, will exceed 
25,000 by 1972. Projections point to an enrollment 
by 1975 of approximately 30,000 students,, well over a 
four-fold increase within a span of 15 years.* Adding 
community college students brings the total projected 
enrollment of the University of Hawaii system to more 
than 45,000 by 1975. 

In any analysis of the need for a greater supply 
of educated talent, it is well to remember that the 
flgures represent persons as well as projections. The 
justiflcation for attempting to assess some of the pros- 
pects of these thousands of lively minds and bodies 
in terms of the GNP and the occupational escalator 
is that their hopes and chances will be profoundly 
influenced and to some degree sharply determined by 
demographic, social, industrial and economic con- 
tingencies that can best be analyzed operationally in 
quantifiable terms. To cope with these looming con- 
tingencies will be another matter, requiring powers 
of synthesis and understanding as well as techniques 
of precise analysis and measurement. Therefore an 
important mission of the University of Hawaii remains 
that of providing a broad range of programs represent- 
ing all the major disciplines and the several basic 
modes-logical, empirical, moral, esthetic-of human 
knowledge. 

The student population of the University system 
will continue to grow more diverse as it grows larger. 
A particular effort will be made to reach potential 
students now debarred from higher education by the 
environment or family circumstances in which they 
grew up, as well as increasing numbers of students 
already considered to be of superior quality. There- 
fore the University plans to expand its already broad 
range of programs and learning opportunities. 



Enrollment projections are dependent on a number of 
trends. Among the niore significant are: the genei^ popula- 
tion base^ the proportion in the college age group, the increas* 
mg proportion of young people who attend college, availability 
of alternative facilities in Ha>vaii for higher education, and the 
mamiand-hawaii-foreign exchange of students. 
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Chapter 4: THE UNIVERSITY’S RESPONSE TO CHANGE: GENERAL POLICIES 



The University of Hawaii underwent basic changes 
between 1963, when the first Academic Development 
Plan was formulated, and 1968, when this second 
Plan was prepared. The most obvious change is 
growth: in the five years, daytime student enrollment 
and the number of students receiving degrees approxi- 
mately doubled, while the faculty and staflF increased 
by 125 per cent. Four new professional schools were 
established between 1963 and 1968, and 10 additional 
doctoral programs. With the creation of community 
colleges in 1965, the University became a statewide 
system of higher education. 

Qualitative changes have been even more signi- 
ficant. In 1963 the University was a state university 
of average size and competence, overall, though with 
ambitions to serve more broadly—particularly after the 
creation of the East-West Center in 1961— imd with 
greater distinction. During the period of Academic 
Development Plan I, aggressive recruiting brought to 
the Manoa Campus an increasing number of out- 
standing faculty members, so that several departments 
and research units of the University now have attained 
national stature. Thanks to strong budgetary support 
by the state and federal governments, the University 
is now in the mainstream of scholarship, its faculty 
making frequent contributions at national and inter- 
national professional meetings and to the literature 
of science and letters. 

At the same time, the student body has also been 
changing. In September 1963, only one-sixth of the 
students enrolled at the Manoa and Hilo campuses 
were non-residerits of the State of Hawaii. In Septem- 
ber 1968, almost a quarter of the students were non- 
residents, coming from mainland states (16%) or from 
abroad (6%). 'The ability of the University to attract 
students from every American state and from every 
continent— despite scholastic entrance requirements 
higher than those faced by local students— is evidence 
of the increased esteem in which the University is 
now held academically, as well as of the attractiveness 
of a non-discriminatory tuition rate. The presence of 
more out-of-state and graduate students (the latter 
increased from 2,000 to 3,800 in five years) enlivens 
the campus and its academic programs. 

Occupying ah urban campus, situated in the state 
capital and on the main air routes to Asia, the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii has become increasingly involved 
with the broader society in which it lives. The inter- 
action takes place in many ways— in research programs 
seeking to identify causes of juvenile delinquency and 
causes of war; in introducing social science under- 
graduates to the city’s slums and in bringing University 
courses to Polaris submarine crews; in University pro- 
grams of instruction and service ranging from tradi- 



tional agicultural extension work in Hawaii to medical 
programs in Okinawa and Samoa, to school develop- 
ment in Thailand and Laos, to a ^ 'iiduate business 
school program in Japan. 

State and national demands upon the University’s 
services appear to have no visible limit. The Uni- 
versity’s response in providing overseas programs, a 
faculty increasingly competent and mobile, together 
with an expanding student body becoming every day 
more awakened to the problems of society, are reasons 
for believing that the University of Hawaii will con- 
tinue to develop as an institution of international as 
well as national and local significance. 

However, service begins at home. 'The primary 
responsibility of the University of Hawaii and of each 
of its constituent units is to serve the people of Hawaii. 
This Academic Development Plan recognizes that 
responsibility and seeks to provide for its discharge. 
The operational principle is that programs of the Uni- 
versity adopted in the national interest, or to foster 
international objectives, should not be undertaken at 
the cost of weakening services to the resident student 
body or to others in this state. Rather, with advance 
planning and adequate staffing, national and inter- 
national programs should enrich the domestic instruc- 
tional, research and community service operations of 
the University by adding to the experience and capac- 
ities of our faculty. 

Social Commitment 

As the Introduction to this Academic Development 
Plan makes clear, the basic functions of the University 
—instruction, research and service— are ongoing opera- 
tions. Our goals (which may be thought of as the 
dominant ethos during a particular period) relate to 
these three functions and reflect the emphasis then 
being given to one or more of them in preference to 
the others. Thus, while we reiterate our acceptance 
of the basic functions of the University, it is proper to 
sneak of changing goals-^he “mix” of human and 
material resources allocated to each of the functions- 
over such a period as the one covered by this plan. 

A few decades ago, the typical American university 
emphasized the function of teaching above all others. 
As long as the student body was small and socially 
homogeneous, the role of the university was largely 
limited to passing on certain traditional values and 
patterns of behavior to students who became socialized 
for prepared roles in society. With the exigencies 
of an expanding technology in World War II and the 
years which followed, industry and government turned 
more and more to the American university to engage 
in basic research. Particularly after 1957, an unpre- 
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cedented growth has occurred in the research divisions 
of many universities to the point where some univer- 
sities are clearly identified as research institutions in 
which teaching and service play secondary roles. But 
during the same period two other trends were develop- 
ing more or less unnoticed: the number and diversity 
of students, particularly at the undergraduate level, 
grew enormously; meanwhile, around the university 
social changes of unprecedented magnitude were 
occurring. Universities are now being asked to take 
a more active role in identifying the problems associ- 
ated with these changes and to some extent to aid 
communities in solving their problems. 

Since a university is a loosely structured, diverse 
coalition of academic styles and interests, it would be 
improper for “the University” to state that its goals are 
exclusively connected to one or another of its func- 
tions. A Jir.iversity that only teaches remains a college 
or an academy. One that is only research-oriented 
becomes an institute, and one which is committed 
only to service is likely to become a social agency or 
a political party. “The University,” to the extent that 
such an entity exists as more than a concept and a 
legal entity, can strive in the interests of academic 
freedom and diversity only to provide the options and 
resources which allow professors and students to follow 
their individual academic interests. It can as an insti- 
tution, through its collective decision-making process, 
decide that an imbalance exists among the resources 
devoted to its various functions. If, for instance, cer- 
tain disciplines or research fields are not adequately 
funded for the purposes of the University, it can seek 
to redistribute its resources internally or seek new 
resources to support those activities. 

This plan at several points addresses itself to the 
need for placing more emphasis upon instruction and 
instructional innovation. In addition, it is clear that 
there are numerous students and professors who desire 
this University to assume a greater responsibility in 
identifying social problems and taking action upon 
them. They are advocating that one of our goals be an 
increased service commitment. 

This commitment could take many forms: direct 
assistance to the community, research into social prob- 
lems, student credit for work performed in the sur- 
rounding community, increased recognition for profes- 
sors who engage in comn)unity-oriented research and 
service. As a social entity itself, the University can 
recognize the intellectual and moral reasons for ex- 
panding a service commitment. It cannot, however, 
declare itself to be the unequivocal advocate of a 
particular moral stance, ideology or social policy. To 
do so would be to establish an inappropriate test of 
the suitability of any individual to be a member of this 
University community. The University can commit 
resources to those who wish to increase the interaction 
between the University and the surrounding com- 



munity. It cannot require that professors and students 
engage in such interaction unless it is their desire to 
do so. 

The University should encourage the establishment 
of more courses dealing with community problems, 
particularly courses based upon a greater degree of 
involvement in the larger community. Later in this 
chapter, we recommend that the University actively 
recruit students in areas where educational advantages 
have been below par. In addition, the University 
should establish programs which focus upon current 
social and technological problems. 

Organized programs that focus on applied social 
research can explore the problems common both to 
the active and contemplative lives of the University. 
Out of such exploration could grow a curriculum that 
contains a service commitment shaped by the results 
of research. These arrangements would not represent 
an abandonment of the traditional curriculum. Quite 
thp contrary, the traditional curriculum would still 
continue to be the mainstay of the University. But 
the University can i»ovide an additional dimension 
to its life, furnishing faculty members with a greater 
opportunity for social creativity by providing the 
means for University-accredited involvement in serv- 
ice programs without sacrifice of disciplinary and 
research activities. 

The organized programs should have a small pro- 
fessional staff, academically competent, service- 
oriented, and experienced in applied programs as well 
as in university work. They should provide support 
for faculty members and students who are interested 
in such activities through research grants as well 
as appropriated funds to attract hiculty talents to the 
problems being investigated. In this way they would 
recruit faculty members whose interests to some degree 
coincide with the activities of the program. 

One such arrangement already under consideration, 
the Pacific Urban Studies and Planning Program, 
would emphasize broad aspects of planning, service 
and community development. The Program would 
involve the Departments of Architecture, Civil Engi- 
neering, Economics, Geography, Political Science and 
Sociology, as well as the Schools of Public Health and 
Social Work. This program or another might deal 
with environmental problems, such as transportation, 
the design of tropical buildings and communities, air- 
water pollution and communications. A third program 
might be concerned with community integration, 
studying such problems as poverty, under-employ- 
ment, race relations, and the effects upon Hawaii of 
new patterns of immigration. A fourth might focus 
on conflicts— ranging hr(Mn problems of war and peace 
to intergroup antagonisms within otu* own culture. 

The organization of each of these programs should 
reflect the faculty and disciplines involved. Machinery 
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for establishing and administering each program 
should be determined through consultation between 
the administration aiid Faculty Senate. 

The University should also consider establishing 
a Council on Community Service consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the colleges and the Office of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Service. Such a 
Council could review present University service com- 
mitments, identify new areas where service is neces- 
sary and encourage the cooperation of subunits of the 
University in common programs. 

Accommodating Divaralty 

As it has grown and moved toward national prom- 
inence in many fields, the University has drawn to it an 
increasingly diverse faculty and student body. Partly 
because of the University’s emphasis on Pacific and 
Asian studies, partly because of the attractiveness of 
Hawaii and its cosmopolitan society, scholars have 
come to this faculty from around the world. The effect 
is stimulating to the campus, and can be expected to 
wntinue even without a deliberate policy cff recruit- 
ing an international staff. 

The widening geographical origins of the student 
body have already been motioned, but the impli- 
cation for purposes of academic planing of such 
diversity of student interests remains to be considered. 
Students at this University are far from being homo- 
geneous in their abilities, interests or expectations. 
Over the past several years, a larger percentage of 
excellent students has come to the University, and the 
percentage with mediocre high school records and 
dubious college potential has been reduced com- 
mensurately. The average of undergraduates’ scho- 
lastic aptitudes is above national norms established 
by the Educational Testing Service for the broad 
fields of English composition, mathematics, social 
sciences and history, and natural sciences; Ais was 
demonstrated by examinations given to large samples 
of the sophomore class in 1965 and 1966. 

Nevertheless, Aese and all oAer attempts to gauge 
Ae scholastic abilities of University of Hawaii students 
continue to show an enormous range. Some low 
scores we to be expected, since, as Ae sole public 
university in the state, 'Hawaii must set its admission 
standards to accept local undergraduates who have 
any reasonable chance of completing a baccalaureate 
program. (Standards for out-of-state applicants are 
higher. ) The top end of the range grows larger ea ch 
year as more superior students are attracted by Ae 
faculty and curricula at the University— and as Aey 
find attendance at Ae best mainland institutions in- 
creasingly expensive. Motivation and interests of 
students vary at least as mudi as Aeir scholastic 
aptitudes. Hawaii has its share of late adolescents and 
young adults who have come to campus for reasons 
largely irrelevant to higher education-most of all, 
for lack of something better to do after hi^ school and 



before a job or marriage. Some come because their 
parents expect it, or they think their future employers 
will. A large group of undergraduates, and most of 
the graduate students, are primarily interested in 
(xfflege as preparation for a career. They may be 
impatient wiA general educational requirements, 
which seem to be unrelated to career qualifications, 
and uninterested in that mixture of social issues and 
social events called “campus life.” A relatively small 
but inareasing number of sAdents are intensely con- 
cerned with social issues, on and off campus, and 
much less interested in curricula which prepare Aem 
for a career. Between Aese “activists” and the 
“careerists” lies a large portion of the sAdent body. 

Smce no (me wears his motivations on his sleeve, 
the Umversity must admit all sAdents who academi- 
cally qualify for higher education, even if they have 
no abidmg mterest m it; Aese sAdents probably con- 
tribute heavily to the large flunk-out rate (about 18 
per cent) of the ffeshman year. For all its sAdents 
who are boA mterested and qualified, the University 
should provide appropriate curricula and teachmg, 
matchmg Aversity of approach to higher learning to 
Ae Aversity of the sAdents Aemselves. 

This empirical policy challenges stereotypes and 
oversimplificati(ms. A <ase m point, conspicuous at 
this Umversity, is Varsity Theatre. Varsity Theatre 
is a commercial movie house, near the Manoa Campus, 
which Ae Umversity has rented for use of large 
classes— an introductory psychology course, world his- 
Ary, general science, etc. It has been picketed by 
sAdents protestmg agamst the large size and imper- 
sonality of Ae classes. But interviews wiA undergrad- 
uates attendmg Varsity Theatre classes mAcated Aat 
many like the large lecture hall, its spotlight on the 
instructor, its obscurity for the mAvidual sAdent. 
For Ae sAdent who is passive or self-conscious m Ae 
classroom, Ae anonymity of the Theatre may be as 
welcome as it is hateful to the sAdents who delight 
m dialog— and Ae University must provide educa- 
tion for boA. 

Hawaii has a special human resource m local yoimg 
people of promise who do not attend college because 
of Aeir poor academic preparaticm and lack of moti- 
vation and encouragement, stemmmg m part from 
cultural differences, and inadequate fmancial sup- 
port. The failure to attract, admit and reAm more 
of Ais group as sAdents is a loss to society and to the 
Umversity, as well as a denial of real equality of edu- 
cational opportunity to a part of Ae younger popula- 
tion who mCTit special attention. The Umversity has 
always made adjustments m standards of admission 
and performance for foreign sAdents to compensate 
for Aeir academic limitations arising from differences 
in cultural background. Greater efforts must be made 
A a similar direction to advance the development of 
the academically unprepared but educationally-minded 
person m our own (immunities. The already broad 
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range of programs within the University provides 
opportunities for many kinds of interests. During the 
interim of the Plan, further programs are projected 
for this type of development. Existing financial aids— 
scholarships, tuition-fee waivers and work opportun- 
ities— must 1^ increased to make it possible for any 
aspiring student to overcome economic obstacles. 
Expanded efforts at compensatory programs, such as 
Hawaii Upward Bound, remedial courses at Hilo and 
at the Speech Communication Center, should be 
undertaken to make college success more likely for 
this class of potential students. Campaigns to explain 
die opportunities available at the University should be 
launched by schools and community action groups. 

As it continues to grow to a 25,000-student institu- 
tion, the Manoa Campus will establish more avenues 
to the baccalaureate, including large lecture classes; 
5 i¥^ll seminars and discussion groups; courses explicidy 
designed to provide professional, tedmical compe- 
tence, and other courses reaching out to the community 
and its social problems, where student awareness and 
involvement are the primary goals; classes organized 
around the residence halls or other relatively small 
groups in the student population; individualized 
courses of study in which individual students go at 
their own pace; courses organized— and in some cases 
taught— by qualified students. 

Awareness of social crisis, nationally and interna- 
tionally, has brought to this University, as to so many 
campuses, increased interest among students and fac- 
ulty in the causes of conflict and means of non-violent 
resolutions. Again, there is a wide spectrum of poli- 
tical and philosophical attitudes in the University 
community. Some protest the offering of ROTC courses 
as the means of carrying out the obligation of a state 
land-grant college, under the first Morrill Act, to offer 
training in military tactics, or the acceptance of re- 
search contracts hrom military agencies or to forward 
the programs of these agencies. Others protest the 
protesting and would have sanctions applied to the 
protestors. The University, if it is true to its tradition 
and function in society, must accept the broadest range 
of expression and not take absolutist positions. It offers 
military science courses and also courses concerned 
with the conditions of peace. Under policies designed 
to protect academic hreedom and ready access to 
knowledge, it permits its faculty to take on research 
projects without making moral judgments as to their 
subject. It cannot permit the repression of opinion 
which holds militarism— or materialism or scientism or 
pacifism— anathema. It is in the nature of a university 
to open its doors to those who challenge accepted 
ideas, as long as they are qualified to enter into a dis- 
cussion of these ideas and do not try to obstruct others 
in their equal right of inquiry and discussion. 

Providing innovativt and Muitidiacipiinary 
Approachat 

Diversity, the pluralistic approach to the higher 



learning which this University espouses, requires inno- 
vation, the constant attempt to find more satisfactory, 
more effective ways of educating students. Many inno- 
vations have been adopted over the past two years. 
A few examples are the residential learning project in 
Johnson Hall, a men s dormitory, where two classrooms 
and six faculty offices have bron made available for 
teaching several small sections of general education 
with the hope of creating a feeling of community 
among the lower division students in the projects and 
their instructors; a seminar on the college experience 
given for freshmen and conducted by seniors who are 
guided by a faculty member; a series of wide-ranging 
undergraduate courses, belonging to no department, 
but listed as "Interdisciplinary Studies”; a multidisci- 
plinary curriculum in biology; a “non-major major” 
option fcr students, which permits them, with faculty 
advice, to design their own curriculum concentration; 
audio-tutorial arrangements for learning science. 

Extraordinary effort was required to begin each of 
these innovations— to win faculty and administrative 
approval, to get resources. In an institution as large 
as this University, it is wise to submit curricular varia- 
tions to a hard test before they are put into operation, 
for without such limit there may be chaos. However, 
present circumstances too strongly mitigate against 
innovation and consequently overprotect the standard 
or more run-of-the-mill courses of study from the chal- 
lenge of competition. 

The problem does not seem to lie in rigid attitudes 
held by either the faculty at large or by the adminis- 
tration. On the contrary, visiting observers comment 
on the receptivity of this University to new ideas, on 
its propensity to change. Rather, the central problem 
seems to be the traditional departmental structure of 
the University and its budget practices. Until now, 
virtually all resources for instruction have been dis- 
tributed to the departments which comprise the sev- 
eral colleges of the Manoa Campus. Each department 
is treated as if it were not only an administrative unit 
convenient for the grouping of faculty members, but 
also an independently functioning instructional entity. 

Departmental primacy works reasonably well in 
providing good instruction for students majoring in the 
work of that department. Judging by the widespread 
revision of courses at this University in the past few 
years, most departments have continued to revise their 
curricula to include new knowledge and reflect new 
syntheses— as long as the syntheses lie oonveniratiy 
within tile range of some department s interests. 

Frequently, however, the department is not greatly 
interested in devising better ways of teaching its intro- 
ductory courses for students not intending to major 
in the field, or of working together with other depart- 
ments to innovate multidisciplinary instruction.* A 
prevalent idea is that such activities are poor career 
risks for members of the department seeking profes- 
sional recognition, tenure or promotion. Consequently, 
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these activities usually get a low priority in depart- 
mental budgeting. 

The few multidisciplinary courses added to the cur- 
riculum since Academic Development Plan I (such as 
“Man in Society,” “Man and the Arts,” “Man in His 
City,”and the biology curriculum discussed below in 
the next chapter on the College of Arts and Sciences) 
had their sponsorship outside the departments, either 
in the college office or in the central administration. 

A New Division 

This experience suggests that the University should 
provide in its budget and in its administration for 
the support of curricular innovation and of those 
aspects of teaching in which departments do not have 
a primary interest, namely multidisciplinary courses 
and general introductory courses. It is planned to 
establish under the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
an office— it could be called the Office for Multidisci- 
plinary and Experimental Programs, or less solemnly, 
Operation Upstart, or simply the New Division— which 
would take particular responsibility for strengthening 
these aspects of the undergraduate programs of the 
University. 

The New Division will not have a faculty, other 
than the small staff regularly attached to the Honors 
Programs, which would come under the Division along 
with the presently homeless Interdisciplinary Studies 
courses. The New Division would receive a budget for 
these purposes: 

1. To support curriculum innovation, a function 
now performed by the Dean for Academic 
Development. 

2. To obtain the services of hiculty members, on a 
part-time or short-term basis, to teach multi- 
disciplinary courses which have been approved 
for presentation, but which are not budgeted 
for in any department. 

3. To provide academic advising and administra- 
tive support for experimental programs, such 
as the non-major baccalaureate and the resi- 
dential learning project. 

4. To stimulate departments to improve their gen- 
eral education offerings, using position transfer 
or other budget support. 

5. To administer the Honors Programs and Inter- 
disciplinary Studies Courses. 

6. To work with student organizations which want 
to sponsor or participate in “free university” 



•“Multidisciplinary instruction” is intended to encompass 
both multidisciplinary t'ourses- which bring together represen- 
tatives of established disciplines to examine a problem from 
their various points of view— and interdisciplinary courses 
taught, either by a single individual or by a group instruc- 
tors, so as to utilize perspectives, orientations and approaches 
which cut across disciplinary lines and which differ from 
those espoused by the established disciplines. 



courses, including the administration of an in- 
terim session between regular semesters, if one 
is established. 

It is by no means intended that the New Division 
will have a monopoly on curricular innovation or 
detract in any way from curricular developments 
initiated by the individual colleges or schools. The 
College of Arts and Sciences is to be encouraged in 
its plan of inviting its faculty members to devise experi- 
mental multidisciplinary “schools” within the College. 
It is expected that all colleges and campuses will, 
in their greatly differing circumstances, imaginatively 
seek better ways of achieving their academic goals. 
However, the New Division would particularly be 
responsible for ensuring that freshness of approach 
and supra-departmental synthesis of instruction do 
not fail to find continuing support at the University of 
Hawaii. 

The Committee on Undergraduate Instruction, now 
loosely attached to Academic Affairs, would become 
the advisory body to the New Division with respect 
to innovations in the baccalaureate programs which 
affect the University at large. The Committee could 
help die Division in determining how its funds should 
be used and in appraising the multidisciplinary and 
experimental programs it supports. At the same time, 
the Committee would continue its function of provid- 
ing oversight to the entire general education core, 
including established as well as experimental or multi- 
disciplinary courses— an area of the curriculum dis- 
cussed at the end of this chapter. 

An Open Academic Community 

TTie responsiveness of the University to changing 
demands upon it, the rapidity with which it adopts 
new ideas, its ability to encompass diversity without 
hurtful conflict, all depend on the openness of the 
academic community, on the ease of communication 
between students, faculty, administration and Board 
of Regents. As this Plan is being written, a number of 
new lines of communication are being tried. Some 
may prove ineffective, but it is essential to the well- 
being of the University that enough succeed to sur- 
mount the barriers that naturally arise among the 
components of a large and complex university. By 
the same token, the University must develop a closer 
understanding with the larger community which it 
serves and by which it is supported, so that the vital 
interdependence is appreciated and nourished. 

It is particularly important to ensure that students 
who are interested in such involvement have wide- 
spread opportunities to participate in the formulation 
of University policy and in the appraisal of academic 
programs. For the past several months, many students 
have been involved in the drafting of a University 
conduct code; there are student representatives on 
many of the major committees of the University and 
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of its constituent colleges and campuses; faculty mem- 
bers are being evaluated by their students on the 
Manoa Campus; a few units ask student advice in 
formulating their courses. Such student involvement 
is for the most part quite recent; in large part it is in 
response to the voices of the students themselves. It 
is invigorating to the educational transaction and 
should be encouraged. 

The openness of the campus community to the 
range and play of ideas essential to a vigorous uni- 
versity requires the understanding and support of the 
larger community, most certainly including the pub- 
lic’s representatives and political leaders in the state 
capitol. Whenever a highly varied faculty and stu- 
dent body are free to exercise their thought pro- 
cesses, to debate differences of understanding, opinion 
and judgment, then a clash of ideas is bound to arise 
—not only inside the classroom but outside as well. 
The intellectual ferment that results is to be counted 
not as a danger to the community but as evidence of 
the vitality of the University and of the community 
in which it lives. It must be recognized however, that 
there is a categorical difFerence between disputation 
which is intellectual and that which degenerates into 
physical coercion. It is the business of the University 
to maintain this vital distinction in its provision of 
an open market place for ideas. 

Staffing the University: Researchers and 
Teachers; Generaiists and Speciaiists 

The varied academic programs of the University 
require efiFective faculty performance over a wide 
range: teaching undergraduate and predominantly 
lower division courses in general education, teaching 
undergraduate courses in the many fields of speciali- 
zation, teaching graduate courses at the master s and 
doctorate levels, doing research, contributing pro- 
fessional services to the community and nation. 
Ideally, each tenured faculty member performs well 
in each of these areas: he is a scholar; he knows his 
field well and can teach it “straight,” or relate it to 
broader problems or studies, for the edification of 
new freshmen, post-doctoral students, and townsmen 
alike; above all he is a well-educated man who eiuiches 
and enlivens the campus and the community. 

Not all faculty members, at any university, con- 
form to this ideal. Some love to teach, but are not 
much interested in research. Others center their pro- 
fessional life around their specialization; they delight 
in research and in discussing it with their colleagues 
and graduate students, but have little to say to the 
non-specialist, including most undergraduates. Some 
are proficient rather narrowly, but deeply. A large 
university provides positions at which these many 
varieties of academic man can make their contribu- 
tions, but it continues to seek as many teacher-scholars 
as it can. 

The problem is that there are never enough of such 



people. They are a scarce resource and must be 
economized. The tendency is to economize by having 
them concentrate on graduate instruction and research. 
(This is by no means always true: many of the best 
scholars teach introductory courses, and even in gen- 
eral education, but it is sufficiently true to make for 
student resentment and faculty unease. ) The scholar- 
teacher, an unusual person in demand by many col- 
leges, can choose his own program, and he seldom 
chooses to teach freshmen or general education, even 
if he is interested in both. 

The chief reason is obvious: such courses are sel- 
dom enjoyable. They are usually large, with little 
opportunity for discourse with students, they generate 
much paperwork and exam grading; they are seldom 
adequately staffed with teaching assistants to do the 
tedious paperwork. How much more pleasant it is to 
stay in the smaller, usually better staffed advanced 
class with its associated research work. 

Large universities have developed different basic 
approaches to staffing their faculties. One— tried by 
Florida, Minnesota, Michigan State, Ohio State and a 
few others— is to create two faculties, a junior faculty 
composed of generalists who teach students in a lower 
divison college, and a senior faculty composed of 
researcher-scholars who teach upper division and grad- 
uate courses. A second approach is to recruit broad- 
gauged scholars who are encouraged to teach at all 
levels. 

This University has widely used the second 
approach, though widi a major element of the first: 
elementary courses in such fields as English, speech, 
foreign languages and mathematics are largely taught 
by junior faculty, typically without doctorates, who 
serve for three or four years and then are replaced. 
Using this staffing pattern, our success in providing 
excellent instruction for freshmen and sophomores 
is only partial— and we plan to do better. 

Improving Undergraduate Instruction 

During this Plan period, it will be the policy of 
the University to continue to recruit as many teacher- 
researchers as it can, appointing more narrowly func- 
tioning faculty only as necessary to carry out its pro- 
grams; i.e., it will avoid the creation of a junior faculty 
engaged to teach lower division courses. Rather, it 
will try to make the instruction of freshmen and 
sophomores attractive to the best scholars of the 
faculty, by; 

1. Limiting the size of lower division classes, 
wherever feasible, when the professor greatly 
prefers teaching relatively small groups of 
students. 

2. Providing better facilities, audio-visual support, 
and more teaching aides (graduate assistants 
or selected upper division students) for large 
classes. 
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3. Reducing the overall teaching load for scholars 
undertaking these assignments. 

Each college, most especially Arts and Sciences, 
will have part of its budget earmarked for the improve- 
ment of undergraduate instruction. As these supports 
are provided in the college budgets, each department 
offering lower division courses will be expected to 
have its most experienced, most expert scholars who 
are suited to this work teach introductory and general 
education courses in the department. 'This assignment 
might be rotated annually, or retained by a given pro- 
fessor for several years, as arranged within the depart- 
ment. It is hoped that the excellent teachers on the 
faculty who now devote most of their time to teaching 
lower divison courses will continue to do so and that 
the University will be able to recruit more of this 
rare breed. 

Large service departments, notably English, speech 
and mathematics, may have to retain over the next 
several years their present arrangement of a short- 
term, rotating junior faculty for their huge intro- 
ductory courses. However, as the communication and 
mathematical skills of entering students continue to 
improve, as student initiative in learning becomes 
stronger, it is planned to discontinue this pattern of 
staffing, replacing it with one based on more experi- 
enced scholars, as throughout the University. 

Stimulating Student Initiative 

Plan I stated the importance of emphasizing learn- 
ing, rather than teaching, so that students would 
assume more responsibility for their education. If this 
change in emphasis has occurred over the past five 
years, it is not yet clearly evident-not as evident as 
student initiative for a stronger voice in policy-making 
on campus. Increasing students* academic activism 
necessarily takes time, but it can be hastened by the 
following institutional changes. 

Encouraging Credit-by-Examination 

Many students come to campus with attainments 
in college-level work. Sometimes these accomplish- 
ments are certified by Advanced Placement credit for 
superior high school course work. If the student has 
attained the knowledge on his own initiative, the Uni- 
versity allows him to “challenge” any course, and, if 
he passes a comprehensive examination, will give him 
credit for the course. Until now, little use has been 
made of this provision. Aside from an obscure line in 
the University catalog, it was not publicized. If a 
student asked to take a course by examination, he 
had to show a 2.4 grade point average, the examination 
had to be prepared for him (“more comprehensive 
than the usual final examination”), and he had to pay 
the full tuition fee of $9 per credit hour. 

Beginning this year, the University is broadening 
its credit-by-examination policy, and publicizing it. 

o 
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Now students can take standard examinations, in sev- 
eral broad fields-English composition, mathematics, 
humanities, natural sciences, social sciences and his- 
tory— or in the basic courses of economics, calculus, 
general chemistry and sociology-at a low cost. The 
list of courses open for credit-by-examination will be 
expanded as quickly as examinations acceptable to the 
academic departments can be identified or developed. 

The University will also experimentally develop 
examinations which will test students* mastery of an 
entire sequence of courses, or of a major. Passing 
these examinations at an acceptable level will give 
the students credit for all the courses iiicluded in the 
sequent-say in a foreign language, in mathematics, 
in a science— or for the major. In preparing for the 
examinations, registered students will be able to 
use whatever facilities the University offers: lectures, 
learning machines, library, audio-visual materials, 
laboratories, etc. (Where space is limited, as in lang- 
uage and science laboratories, first priority will of 
course be given to students enrolled in courses served 
by the labs.) 

Lett Dependence on Lectures 

Another means of stimulating student initiative is 
to reduce the number of class meetings. By conven- 
tion going back to the time when the principal means 
of instructicn was the spoken word, the number of 
weekly lectures must equal the number of course 
credits. That identity has been challenged by critics 
of higher education, who point out that for some stu- 
dents and some courses the lecture is one of the least 
effective modes of learning. 

On a selective basis, the several colleges and 
departments will be encouraged to reduce the num- 
btf of weekly class meetings, while maintaining the 
credit hours. As a model, lecture courses carrying 
three credits would meet twice a week, the third hour 
being given over to the individual or very small group 
conferences with the professor, to preparation of 
written exercises for the course, to experience (in 
the museum, theatre, library, community) connected 
to the course of study. Conversely, courses now car- 
rying three credits can be expanded to four or five 
c-'edits, but continue to meet three times a week while 
adiitcg these individualized experiences, which rely 
on student initiative. 

If these efforts to make the student responsible for 
a greater portion of the learning process succeed, 
undergraduate instruction will be made much more 
attractive to the teacher-scholar. Care must be taken 
however, to ensure that the quality of courses is not 
adversely affected by reducing the number of lec- 
tures. What is intended is improvement, not a speed- 
up, in the baccalaureate programs. 

Student Options 

Other experiments in undergraduate inst action 
will further stimulate student initiative. One is to give 
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an undergraduate the option of developing a con- 
stellation of courses around a problem or theme of 
particular interest to him, to serve instead of a depart- 
ment major as a focus for studying one area of 
scholarship in depth. A more ambitious proposal 
is to allow students to draw up their entire bac- 
calaureate program, from freshman year to gradua- 
tion, meeting the educational goals of the baccalau- 
reate according to their interests and by the judgment 
of their faculty advisors. Departments may be author- 
ized to oflFer multi-disciplinary degrees, in which the 
major spans their own offerings and those of related 
disciplines. Good faculty advice is critical to all 
these experiments, and must be provided— both in the 
New Division administering some of the innovations 
and in the instructional colleges. (Because of the 
large size, the problem of providing advisors is acute 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, where most of 
these experim *i ’:al options will be exercised. The 
next chapter discusses academic advising in that 
College. ) 

Tht Honors Programs 

An established means of increasing curricular 
flexibility exists in the Honors Programs, which 
provide additional choices for an undergraduate in- 
terested in an enriched curriculum, one which makes 
greater demands on him and which gives him more 
opportunities of working with his instructors individ- 
ually or in small classes. These programs are avail- 
able in all undergraduate colleges and schools of 
the Manoa Campus; they run through all under- 
graduate years. Technically, there are two programs: 
Selected Studies for freshmen and sophomores. 
Honors for juniors and seniors. Students can partici- 
pate in either program, or both; both are administered 
in the Honors Office atop Sinclair Library. 

The programs are not limited to students with 
unusually high grade point averages. At any stage in 
their academic work, undergraduates can be nomi- 
nated for participation by any faculty member who 
attests to their good, lively, insightful scholarship, 
even if it has not thus far been reflected in exception- 
ally high grades. Partly because of this policy, partly 
because of vigorous recruiting of entering freshmen, 
partly because of the enhanced interest and qualifi- 
cations of undergraduates, membership in the Honors 
Programs has grown rapidly since Academic Develop- 
ment Plan I, from 229 students in September 1963 to 
575 in 1966 and to approximately 700 in 1968. 

It is planned to continue to expand the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Honors Programs to students who 
want them— to take non-standard sections of standard 
courses, to participate in special colloquia and sem- 
inars which cut Across disciplinary lines and let the 
student do some work on his own initiative, to sub- 
stihite appropriate courses of particular interest to 
him for those routinely required for the baccalaureate. 
As an approximate guide, the Honors Programs will 
be able to admit some 1,500 students by 1975-76, or 



about 8 per cent of the undergraduates then antic- 
ipated for Manoa. An increasing number of these 
students will come from the professional colleges and 
schools, in some of which Honors courses have only 
recently been offered. Additional space for small 
group discussions will be provided to maintain the 
sense of identity necessary for a good Honors Pro- 
gram on a large and heterogeneous campus. 

R«tourcet for Improving Instruction and Curricula 

As an extension of the numerous independent 
activities and projects being carried on at the Uni- 
versity towards improving instruction, it is now pos- 
sible to plan a more comprehensive approach to in- 
structional programs and courses. However, the con- 
stantly growing body of knowledge about instruction 
and evaluation and the increasing field of educational 
technology make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
individual faculty members and departments to plan, 
develop and evaluate programs of instruction without 
the cooperation of. specialists, who contribute their 
own expertise to the subject matter and teaching style 
of the academic specialist. The services of specialists 
in instruction, media technology and evaluation can 
help faculty members and departments in their re- 
view of their teaching. Working with instructors at 
their request, these specialists will help provide a 
broader base for examining assumptions and con- 
sidering the many factors involved in designing an 
optimal learning situation. 

The Instructional Resources Service Center (for- 
merly the Communications Service Center) will in- 
clude instructional and media specialists to assist in 
the examination of objectives, overall planning of 
strategy ( including presentation of material, selection 
of instructional media, production of workbooks and 
other materials, and coordination of the total instruc- 
tional effort), development of the evaluating system 
to be consistent with the objectives, and the follow- 
up necessary for the program. KHET-TV will pro- 
vide production and technical services for preparing 
closed circuit television where the instructor finds this 
is an appropriate medium for presentation. Cur- 
riculum evaluators in the Office of the Dean for 
Academic Devlopment will help the faculty member 
to define academic goals and objectives, establish 
hypotheses (allowing for the necessary play of em- 
pirical trial), and devise tests to ascertain how closely 
the goals were obtained and the significance of new 
programs for the University. Other agencies which 
may contribute to the planning, implementation and 
evaluation of instruction include the Computing Cen- 
ter, the Speech Communications Center and the Edu- 
cational Research and Development Center. 

To keep faculty members informed about the 
systems approach to instructional planning just out- 
lined, a continuing program of seminars and work- 
shops for professional development will be instituted. 
Conducted under the auspices of the Instructional 
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Resources Service Center, these sessions will present 
new concepts and practices in instructional tech- 
nology and the underlying principles of teaching, 
learning and communication. 

The plans of the College of Arts and Sciences to 
analyze its methods of instruction and experiment 
with a variety of approaches are outlined in the next 
chapter. 

General Education: The Core 

A major proposal of Academic Development Plan 
I was implemented in 1966, when a general educa- 
tion requirement, applicable tc ail baccalaureate cur- 
ricula, was adopted. In essence, the requirement is 
that each student demonstrate his ability to communi- 
cate in English-orally and in written exposition-at 
University standards; and that he understand: 
mathematics or its basis in symbolic logic, the scienti- 
fic method as illustrated in the natural and social 
sciences, the broad sweep of world civilizations, him- 
self in relation to society, and some bases for making 
ethical and esthetic judgments. 

Faculty and studeiit opposition to the present 
general education core is manifest, stemming from 
a dislike of prescription, a desire for greater special- 
ization, a belief that general education has already 
been attained in high school or is not essential to a 
university education, disagreement with the general 
education objectives now sought, and perhaps for 
other reasons not articulated. Furthermore, it turns 
out that the implementation of the general educa- 
tion requirement has been such that student choices 
have been unnecessarily and unintentionally re- 
stricted. Few courses have been developed to ful- 
fill the stated educational objectives or identified as 
serving the purpose— currently only 18 in the humani- 
ties, 20 in the social sciences and 26 in the natural 
sciences. Each year, more than 6,000 students- 
mostly lower division students— attempt to crowd into 
these courses, which comprise fewer than 3 per cent 
of the total offered on the Manoa Campus. As a con- 
sequence, the enrollment in some courses, such as 
introductory sociology, psychology and economics, 
has risen enormously, changing the classes from 
lecture-discussion to straight lectures. Increasingly, 
students find it difficult to get places in these courses, 
and must attend summer session or evening classes in 
the Division of Continuing Education to complete 
their requirement^ 

The mechanics of student advising have aggra- 
vated the problem of crowding, particularly in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, where lower division 
students are served by a staff of faculty advisors, each 
of whom, in fulbtime equivalents, has a potential 
clientele of about 400 students. Records must be 
kept for each student and used in the interviews which 
precede each registration period. The College has 
streamlined its paperwork to expedite both record- 
keeping and academic advising. One side of a check- 
off sheet shows each of the standard required courses 



—English 101, Speech 145, etc.— but has no space for 
the alternatives contemplated when the University 
general education requirement was adopted. Thus, 
for all students but those who take the initiative to 
ask about alternatives, the “mays” and “cans” which 
are included in the statement on the core in the 
University catalog (pp. 50-51 of the 1968-69 edition) 
have eflFectively been changed to “musts.” 

Three current developments promise to give some 
relief to the apparent strictures of the general edu- 
cation core. One is simply the discovery that there 
are already more choices than students— or faculty ad- 
visors— realized. The second is the implementation 
this year of a policy adopted along with the general 
education requirement of giving students credit for 
core courses passed by examination, utilizing the 
comprehensive and subject area examinations devel- 
oped by the Education Testing Service, as well as 
those which may be devised by individual depart- 
ments of the University. Finally, the English Depart- 
ment is preparing to consolidate the year course in 
expository writing, required of most freshmen, into 
one semester, utilizing the two-semester sequences 
in literature for additional exercises in writing. The 
eflFect for students choosing the literature sequence 
in partial satisfaction of the distributional require- 
ment in humanities is to reduce the core by 3 credits, 
or from approximately 47 hours to 44. It is hoped 
that other departments will also examine their con- 
tribution to the general education core and, in light 
of the students’ abilities and capacities for learning, 
seek means of accomplishing the objectives of general 
education which are more economical of the s^dents’ 
time. 

However, even if these alleviations are accom- 
plished, even if a review of present courses and the 
creation of new courses identifies— as it should— many 
more choices to be added to the core, dissatisfaction 
with the core will remain. That which stems from 
philosophical differences as to the goals of education 
in a university cannot be reconciled, except by com- 
promise. But that disapproval which is based on 
skepticism that the present general education require- 
ment of thi« university accomplishes its avowed pur- 
poses, conceding them to be appropriate, is subject 
to confirmation or refutation by experience. 

The fact is that persons taking either side of this 
issue can defend their position only by a priori argu- 
ment or by appeal to their own experience. The Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Instruction, which has res- 
ponsibility for oversight of the core, should under- 
take a longitudinal study of the general educational 
requirement to ascertain, as best one can, the effects 
of the core in helping students to attain the educa- 
tional goals posited by the University when it adopted 
the core two years ago. 

As a means to this analysis, and as an experiment 
of intrinsic value, the University should permit a 
number of students to complete their baccalaureates 
without the general educational requirement, much 
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as some are now choosing curricula which do not 
have a conventional major. The number in this ex- 
perimental group would be limited by the availability 
of faculty members to give them the thoughtful 
academic advice necessary for a student to make an 
intelligent choice of courses among the thousands 
listed in the catalog. As this experimental group 
reached upper division status and then graduated, 
their accomplishments in attaining the avowed goals 
of general education could be compared with students 
taking the regular core, with due allowance for other 
variables among the regular and experimental groups. 
The results of the comparison could provide evidence 
for a later decision on general educational require- 
ments. 

Summarizing, to meet shortcomings in the general 
education program of the University, the following 
changes should be made: 

1. The number of choices available for students 
to fulfill the established educational objectives 
should be increased, both by designing new 
courses and identifying existing courses which 
are appropriate for students who do not neces- 



sarily intend to major in the field. The Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Instruction, working 
with the proposed New Division, has particu- 
lar responsibility for insuring that the increase 
occurs. 

2. Students should be informed of the full range 
of options in completing their general educa- 
tion, including taldng the comprehensive ex- 
aminations for credit newly ofiFered by the Uni- 
versity. 

3. Experimentally, a number of students should 
be permitted to graduate without completing 
the University general educational requirement, 
the number to be limited by the availability of 
faculty academic advisors. 

4. The Committee on Undergraduate Instruc- 
tion should study the efiFects of the general 
education core, utilizing the comparative ex- 
perience of those not taking the core to help 
measure these efiFects. In the light of that 
study, the Committee should reexamine the 
goals of the core, as well as the methods used 
to attain them. 
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Chapter S: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 



Purposes and Objectives 

The College of Arts and Sciences, the largest and 
most diverse collegiate unit of the University, is re- 
sponsible for the general education of its under- 
graduates, pre-professional and advanced professional 
training of some students, individual and sometimes 
team research, and service to other groups within the 
University and to the community. In its educational 
programs it seeks not only to expose students to 
problems and issues that will lead them to an under- 
standing of the nature of man and an ability to con- 
front the problems man will face in the future, but 
also to give students incentives to learn by themselves 
for objTOtives chosen by themselves-not excluding 
the desire for pleasure and the urge to learn for its 
own sake. 

Developments from 1964 to 1969 

The Arts and Sciences statement in Academic 
Plan I concluded with five major recommen da tions; to 
strengthen the faculty and support their research pro- 
grams more effectively; to experiment with new 
models and techniques of instruction, including larger 
classes, small honors sections, independent study, 
comprehensive examinations and technical aids; to 
consolidate programs in subject areas where recent 
progress requires close collaboration of what had 
been separate disciplines; to develop certain new 
fields of concentration by combining the traditional 
course work of separate disciplines; to develop more 
adequate physical facilities for specialized types of 
learning, such as language laboratories. 

Numerical Growth 

In the five years since Plan I was adopted the Col- 
lege has grown substantially in size and in complexity 
of organization. The number of credit hours taken by 
its students has increased by 50 per cent and its 
faculty has approximately doubled to almost 900. The 
College now houses 33 separate departments and pro- 
grams as compared with 25 in 1963. 



Instructional Programs 

During the same period the College has com- 
pletely revised its program for the bachelor’s degree, 
and has begun oflFering degrees in architecture, bio- 
logy and classics. This year it participated in starting 
an experimental non-major major,” whereby quali- 
fied students can devise their own programs of con- 
centration, including work (through courses or in- 
dependent study) in several departments, instead of 
being confined within a single department’s major 
requirements. New instructional programs have been 
introduced in earth sciences and in Asian languages, 
and six additional departments within the College 
have begun oflFering the Ph.D. Two popular cross- 
disciplinary courses, “Man in Society” and the “Col- 
lege Experience Seminar,” have been established. At 
the same time, the College has adopted advanced 
placement programs and has begun granting credit 
by examination as ways of helping qualified students 
to accelerate their progress through the University. 

Concurrently, the College has taken a number of 
steps to improve instruction within established 
courses and departments. The lower-division and 
major programs in the Department of Speech-Com- 
munication and the major program in Political Science 
have been substantially altered. Teaching assign- 
ments in the Department of English have been ad- 
justed so that no instructor in English now teaches 
more than 75 students in composition at any one time. 
Methods of faculty recruitment have been improved 
throughout the College, as department chairmen now 
regularly attend national and regional professional 
meetings to interview at some length prospective new 
faculty. The staflF in a number of departments has 
been systematically developed in line with depart- 
n^ental goals; departmental leadership and organiza- 
tion have been strengthened. 

Student Advising 

The system for advising students, particularly 
lower-division students, recognized as an alarming 
weakness in the College in Plan I, has been improved. 
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^ademic Departments: 32 (see organization chart on preceding page). 

Arts 



Actual 



Projected 



Student Majors ( FaU ) : 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 

Student Credit Hours ( Fall ) 

Graduates ( Degrees Awarded ) : 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 
Certificate 

Faculty and Staff ( FTE ) : 
Faculty 
Civil Service 
Othent 



* Data not available. 

t Data on maduates for 1967-68. 

♦ Technical personnel. 



1963-64 1968-69t 1972-73 






102,542 



3,785 

2,563 

1,222 

156,783 



5,410 

3,230 

2,180 

204,410 



1975-76 



6,745 

3,865 

2,880 

203,150 



383 


831 


155 


360 


3 


37 


— 


15 


445 


896 


414 


788 


31 


75 




33 



1,210 

590 

130 

45 

1,295 

1,085 

135 

75 



1,500 

810 

175 

45 

1,385 

1,155 

145 

85 



The College has established an administrative sub- 
division to handle advising, and faculty members from 
various academic departments receive reductions in 
teaching load to permit them to spend a portion of 
their time in advising. These faculty members are 
trained for their work by the Associate Dean for Stu- 
dent Services. Though the ratio of students to ad- 
visors (1:400) is still far too high to enable advisors 
to give their advisees the kinds of assistance they 
need, all students are now able to secure responsible 
and informed advice on their programs and problems 
when they want it. In the fall of 1968, for the first 
time, each freshman and sophomore in the College 
had at least one appointment with a faculty member 
for academic advising. 

Services to Other Colleges 

The College has enlarged its efforts to assist 
other colleges within the University with their own 
programs. It has increased offerings in communica- 
tions, quantitative reasoning, and world civilization 
that contribute, as part of the University core require- 
ments, to the undergraduate education of all students. 
It has also increased its commitment to upper-division 
courses that serve special needs of other colleges, such 
as those in written communication, for students of 
business, and technical exposition, for students of 
engineering. It has supported the installation of the 
KOKUA Program, in which students are employed 
to make it possible for handicapped students to get 
a university education, and has collaborated with the 
College of Education in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Stiles Committee concerning im- 



provements in the University programs to prepare 
teachers for the schools (discussed in Chapter 7). 

Community Service 

Outside the University, the College has made 
increasing efforts to offer programs and services of 
value to the community at large. In 1965 it com- 
mitted itself to the support of summer institutes for 
teachers. In the same year it established the Coun- 
cil on the Humanities and increased support for festi- 
vals of the arts and poetry readings. The College has 
collaborated with the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion in establishing a program of college-level edu- 
cation for men in the Polaris submarine crews, under 
contract with the United States Navy. College faculty 
undertake research assignments for the federal govern- 
ment and serve as consultants to such state agencies 
as the Department of Education. 

Administration 

Its expanded size and responsibilities have forced 
changes in the administration of the College. The 
prindpal change has been the organization of the 
dean’s office along functional lines, with associate 
deans assigned special responsibilities for personnel 
and budget, curriculum, student services (particu- 
larly advising), and fiscal services. Although many 
faculty members have served on important College 
committees, for the past three years no faculty 
organization has participated directly in the admin- 
istration of the College; but in November, 1968, 4he 
faculty voted for the adoption of a new College Sen- 
ate which will soon be in operation. 
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Despite these changes, the rapid growth of the 
College and the University, the increasing imagina- 
tiveness of its faculty and the maturing outspokenness 
of its students make it necessary for the College regu- 
larly to evaluate the success with which it is carrying 
out its responsibilities. Are its instructional programs 
sufficiently responsive to the needs, interests and 
demands of its student body? Is its administrative 
organization flexible enough to allow it to support 
the resourceful proposals of its faculty as well as to 
meet its increasing and varied responsibilities within 
the University? Is it doing enough to fill its proper 
role within the state and nation? As it increases in 
size, is the College taking the necessary steps to 
assure that its primary functions— to disseminate 
knowledge and to advance understanding— are being 
carried out as well as possible? Finally, are its pro- 
grams effective? It is on such issues that the dis- 
cussion of the College’s future has focused. Some of 
the answers to these questions underlie the College 
development plan. 

The College and Its Clients: 1969-1975 

The College of Arts and Sciences, like the Uni- 
versity as a whole, can be viewed as an organization 
working with three principal groups: the University’s 
students, undergraduate and graduate, who may bene- 
fit from the College’s courses and programs; academic 
colleagues and peers, including the disciplines they 
represent, which may benefit from the research car- 
ried on and published by faculty members; and the 
community at large, which may likewise benefit from 
the services of the faculty. During the next seven 
years the College will improve and increase its con- 
tributions to each of the groups. 

Undergraduate Curriculum 

General The College seeks to provide its under- 
Education graduates with a comprehensive general 
education, in order to assure that each 
student develops: an appreciation of man’s diverse 
cultural heritage; criteiia for the assessment of value 
in different kinds of society; esthetic standards and a 
sense of beauty; knowledge of the individual self and 
its environment; and methods of seeking sound and 
meaningful judgments. To achieve these broad goals, 
the College has adopted for most of its students a 
somewhat more detailed set of course requirements 
than those of the University’s general education core, 
described at the end of the preceding chapter. Most 
students in the College, except those in special degree 
programs like that leading to the Bachelor of Music, 
must meet basic requirements (commonly courses in 
English, speech-communication, history, health and 
physical education, a foreign language, and philoso- 
phy or mathematics) and take stipulated amounts of 
work in three areas: the humanities, social sciences 
and natural sciences. 



While aware of objections raised against such a 
detailed sec of requirements (some of the objections 
are similar ?o those that have been lodged against 
the University core), the College remains committed 
to the philosophy underlying general education re- 
quirements. Until entering students are proficient 
in skills now developed in the basic required courses, 
the present general education requirements will con- 
tinue to apply to all students except those in special 
degree curricula and those participating in the Uni- 
versity’s experimental programs (as mentioned at the 
end of the preceding chapter on “The University’s 
Response to Change”). However, the College plans 
to improve its program in general education, by: 

1. Adding to the number of courses that will meet 
basic and areas requirements, from current and 
new departmental offerings, from new courses 
that draw from several disciplines (such as the 
integrated offerings in biology), and from inter- 
disciplinary courses that might be taught by teams 
from different departments. 

2. Encouraging student-devised courses which, 
though changing from year to year, will still ful- 
fill basic or area requirements. 

3. Encouraging in general education courses, for 
both basic and area requirements, use of material 
from and about the Hawaiian environment and 
community. 

4. Improving instruction in general education courses 
by increased sectioning of large lecture courses; 
making available smaller classrooms and seminar 
space, as well as facilities for large lectures; mak- 
ing available increased audiovisual services, lan- 
guage laboratory facilities, teaching machines and 
other techniques for programmed instruction. 

5. Expanding its advising services with personnel 
qualified and trained to help students choose 
courses of maximum interest and value to them. 

While making these improvements, the College 
also plans to evaluate each of the courses now in- 
cluded under basic or area requirements, as well as 
those that comprise part of the University’s core, to 
assure that each serves the purposes expected cf it. 
The College will drop from its requirements or re- 
place those courses that are not contributing usefully 
to the student’s general education. In addition, the 
College will support the introduction, when war- 
ranted, of new degree programs that may not require 
students to complete the normal general education 
requirements. 

At the same time, and especially when more 
adequate advising becomes available, the College 
plans to offer qualified students various plans for 
reaching the goals of general education. These plans 
will provide for: (1) a system of placement examina- 
tions to permit students entering the College who 
are well prepared in one or more subjects to be 
exempted from the related basic area requirements; 
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(2) increased opportunities for students to meet basic 
and area requirements by earning credit by examina- 
tion; (3) a streamlined distribution requirement, 
under which a student entering the College with 
good preparation would divide a stated number of 
hours (say 50) among the humanities, social sciences 
and natural sciences, with maximum freedom of 
choice -in selecting courses in these areas (excluding 
from the fulfilling of general education requirements 
only those courses dealing with more or less techni- 
cal procedures, such as stage-lighting and radio or 
television broadcasting); (4) substitution of the Uni- 
versity core requirements for the Arts and Sciences 
requirements, with students encouraged " earn credit 
by examination in as many fields as they can. 

Review and Academic majors are planned and 

Scheduling of administered within the several 
Academic Major departments of the College. The 
Curricula College plans to encourage de- 

partments constantly to review 
the suitability of their major requirements for under- 
graduate degrees, as they already do for advanced 
degrees. Though their programs may not neces- 
sarily change, several departments— notably some of 
the sciences and some of the foreign languages— hope 
to design their academic year and Summer Session 
offerings so that students can readily pursue their 
programs in year-round study. The work required of 
the student who seeks to gain competence in these 
fields often must include summer study, to assure 
(as in some sciences) that he takes the courses in 
proper succession, and to provide (as is desirable in 
language study) that no lapses in time retard his 
rate of progress. The development of such year- 
round programs, of course, depends on the Summer 
Session’s ability to offer courses with relatively 
small enrollments of such majors (a point discussed 
in Chapter 21). 

Concentration in On the continental United States, 
Ethnic Studies Black students are demanding 

that universities offer programs 
of study in Black culture. In Hawaii several ethnic 
groups-Asian, Hawaiian and Afro-American in partic- 
ular-are today asking the College to include in 
its curricula programs of concentration in the litera- 
ture, history, sociology and culture of these groups. 
The State Committee on the Preservation and Study 
of Hawaiian Language, Art and Culture has proposed 
that a baccalaureate curriculum in Hawaiian studies 
be established, bridging Hawaiian history, language 
and literature, arts and music, and the cultural anthro- 
pology of Pacific peoples. 

The College of Arts and Sciences recognizes that 
a coordinated approach to the study of cultures and 
sub-cultures within the United States may offer a 
stimulating and meaningful field of concentration. 
Therefore, the College proposes to develop a program 



in ethnic studies, designed to enable students to study 
in some detail a culture of their choice— Hawaiian, 
Polynesian, Asian or Black, for example. The con- 
centration would most probably be inter-disciplinary 
—one manifestation of the desire to break down 
departmental barriers that too often divide higher 
education. 

The ‘‘Non-Major” As one major effort to lower 
Degree and the these barriers between dis- 

Sub-C allege Program ciplines and to encourage stu- 
dents to combine work in 
several departments to meet their special interests, 
the College supports the development of the so- 
called non-major degree mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. This degree plan will also promote study in 
small seminar or tutorial sessions, while encouraging 
students to experiment with various courses and 
instructional techniques to whatever extent the indi- 
vidual student and his advisor agree is desirable. 

Furthermore, in the spring of 1968 the Dean of 
the College invited faculty members to submit pro- 
posals for complete sub-colleges under the College 
of Arts and Sciences— units that would develop totally 
new undergraduate curricula, to be offered to selected 
qualified students. The College is pleased by the 
response to the Dean’s invitation; two well-developed 
proposals for sub-colleges are actively under con- 
sideration. Clearly the imaginations of several faculty 
members have been stimulated to new conceptions of 
what instruction in the liberal arts can be. The Col- 
lege proposes to continue this type of search for new 
organizational designs, well-considered proposals 
which try to regroup areas and subjects of instruction 
into combinations not achievable under the present 
departmental organization. In such new conceptions 
may lie the principal hope for assuring that its pro- 
grams offer educational experience significant for 
living in a world of rapid change. 

Undergraduate The College has made good pro- 
Academic gress with its advising procedures 

Advising since 1964, but recognizes that these 

arrangements are still inadequate to 
the needs of students who have yet to choose a field 
of concentration, before they can be assigned to 
departmental advisors. The College will work toward 
reduction of the number of students assigned to each 
advisor, and will gradually develop a corps of quali- 
fied and well-trained advisors who can help students 
make the complex decisions required by increases in 
the number of options available to freshmen and 
sophomores. Some of these advisors will be faculty 
members serving half-time; others will be fulltime 
professionals. Only such a staff can handle the work 
caused by pressures toward earlier specialization 
which urge students to reach decisions about their 
professional careers, and can provide students help in 
choosing among the numerous programs and courses 
offered by the College. 
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Undergraduate Instruction 

The Educational The goal of university edu- 

Process: The Student cation continues to be that 
as Learner of producing changes in 

student-learners. Yet only 
the learner himself can alter his store of information, 
his attitudes and his skills. No book or lecture, how- 
ever eloquent or profound, can in itself make these 
changes for him. Recent campus developments indi- 
cate a gratifying recognition that not all students 
learn in the same way, at the same rate, or for the 
same reasons. Such innovations as the broadened 
honors programs, the Johnson Hall program, the non- 
major plan, interdisciplinary courses and sub-college 
proposals acknowledge that the University's programs 
must be flexible enough to meet the needs of different 
individuals and their varying modes and styles of 
learning. But these adaptations still reach only a 
relafvely few students. The College proposes to 
seek ways now to help all of its diverse body of stu- 
dents to learn more effectively. Clearly, teaching and 
learning often occur in the presence of one another, 
but the relationship is not fixed or arbitrary. Yet one 
strong and deeply-rooted tradition of the University 
is a “one-way” m^el of teaching and learning, which 
survives most clearly in the lecture method of instruc- 
tion. The knowledge of the professor is viewed as 
being transmitted by means of the spoken and written 
word into the minds of the students. Failure is often 
regarded as a shortcoming of the student as a receiver, 
rather than of the professor as a source. 

A more contemporary view of the communication 
process regards learning as an active behavior, a 
process in which the leanier’s responses serve as 
feedback to the source informing the latter whether 
what is transmitted is being accurately received and 
about adjustments the source ought to make in his 
message. This “two-way” view shifts much of the 
responsibility for success back to the source and 
makes interchange between professor and student a 
fundamental principle in the learning process. 

Despite growing acceptance of this more realistic 
view of learning, implied support of the “one-way” 
model is widespread. Most University classrooms are 
constructed and equipped for the lecture method of 
instruction and are not very adaptable to other uses. 
The curriculum is designed to use the lecture as its 
standard vehicle. The College seeks alternatives and 
supplements to this single style of instruction, and will 
test the value of some alternative systems. 

In judging results, planners should consider the 
e£Fectiveness of a program in reaching its goals, not 
just its apparent economy. (An effective system might 
consist of one tutor-professor and one student work- 
ing together, but Ae cost would be prohibitive. 
On the other hand, a low-cost system might be illus- 
trated by a professor lectiuring to thousands of stu- 
dents, but the measurable change in learning and 
behavior—the “effectiveness” of the prograrn—might 



be minimal.) Whatever the system, there will be 
many variables, some more or less obvious and 
some hidden or otherwise unexpected. Following 
are some suggestions for discovering and experi- 
menting with more effective ways to assure more suc- 
cessful learning. 

Pilot Studies It is relatively pointless to discuss the 
in Results of effectiveness of an instructional pro- 
Instruction gram unless the results obtained 
(what the student learns) can be 
compared with a predetermined statement of the 
results sought. If behavioral objectives can be estab- 
lished for even a limited number of courses, it will 
be possible to determine how well existing and new 
instructional methods attain these objectives. 

Systems Analysis Departments will be encouraged to 
of Programs subject their programs to systems 
analysis: to determine what steps 
are needed to accomplish the objectiv'es of those pro- 
grams, how the elements fit together in the learning 
experience, how students’ work in the program is 
expected to progress, where students of differing 
abilities might enter and exit from the program, and 
where the efforts of different faculty members may 
best be used. 

Flexibility of University tradition provides that 
Class Scheduling; a student can earn one semester 
Alternatives to hour of credit by attending one 
Lecture Method 50-minute instructional period for 

one semester. Departments will 
be encouraged to develop some experimental teach- 
ing procedures which will depart from the fixed 
instruction hour/credit ratio and to determine what 
effect this change may have on student learning. Some 
flexibility is especially important if field work or com- 
munity service is to be introduced in courses where it 
is relevant. 

In revising the speech-communication course re- 
quired in the University general education core, for 
example, the Department of Speech-Communication 
has provided about 12 hours of active, observable 
student participation, as compared with one hour 
under the previous system. Plans are under way to 
change the lecture portion of the required course so 
that large lectures are presented partly “live,” partly 
on videotape. Many other such variations of the 
lecture method are possible. 

Shifting Instructional Students spend a great deal 
Responsibility to of time instructing one an- 
Students other informally in prepara- 

tion for tests and projects. 
Ways will be sought to incorporate this l^havior 
into the planned activities of regular courses, so that 
the amount of available instructional energy in these 
courses can be increased. In a decentralized course 
organization in which the instructor functions part 
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of the time as manager for small groups of students 
who are instructing one another, there is much 
potential for increased learning. 

Increasing Assistance will be sought from the 
Instructional Instructional Resources Service Cen- 
Resources ter, and from other agencies, to deter- 
mine how audio-visual resources (in- 
cluding films, television, and other materials) can 
best be used to help studenb learn. The Center will 
be invited, where possible, to help faculty members 
solve problems that may call for the use of audio- 
visual materials. 

Improvement The aim of the College to encourage 
of the student to assume greater re- 

Teaching sponsibility for his own learning does 
not lessen the responsibility of the 
College and its faculty to improve teaching. Such 
improvement will not take place unless constantly 
encouraged and approved by the College and its 
departments. The College will undertake several 
interconnected activities in this direction. 

First, it will make a systematic e£Fort to determine 
much more precisely than has been done in the 
past what constitutes good teaching: what one means 
when one says that a particular course or instructor 
is “good.” Good teaching, of course, may take many 
forms, but these may have several identifiable features 
in common. Even if they have little, the distinctive 
properties of each kind of teaching and teacher 
may be identified and publicized, so as to give new 
faculty members especially some examples to ob- 
serve and an idea of goals to seek. 

Second, the College will encourage all depart- 
ments to gather evidence concerning the teaching 
ability and promise of every candidate for appoint- 
ment to the faculty (as some departments now do) 
and to weigh such evidence heavily before recom- 
mending the applicant’s appointment. At the same 
time, the College will encourage departments to give 
new faculty members every assistance in develop- 
ing the skills they need in order to handle their 
courses eflFectively. 

Third, the College will endeavor to assist depart- 
ments and all faculty members who seek ways to 
evaluate their own teaching, whether through com- 
ments by students, examination of videotapes of 
their classes, planned measurement of what students 
are learning, or informal exchanges of classroom visits 
with colleagues. The faculty member, in short, will 
find it possible to see himself as his students see and 
react to him. Reliably gathered evidence handled 
responsibly through suitable procedures will weigh 
heavily in decisions concerning tenure and pro- 
motion. 

Fourth, within each department that uses inex- 
perienced young instructors or graduate assistants as 
teachers, die College will assist in developing pro- 



grams to assure that these people are trained to 
carry out their duties well. These programs may 
include teaching assignments in which the neophyte 
is closely observed and carefully advised by an 
experienced, successful teacher. 

Fifth, the College will seek especially to improve 
instruction in lower-division courses and courses 
designed for students not majoring in the field. 
Younger instructors will be given credit for effective 
teaching of lower-division courses, just as they are 
expected to meet a high standard for teaching 
advanced courses. Also, highly experienced profes- 
sors will be encouraged to undertake the teaching of 
introductory courses, and will be provided with nec- 
essary assistance in such teaching. Furthermore, 
where large classes prevent effective teaching ( though 
large classes are probably not without value in some 
lower-division courses), such classes will be reorgan- 
ized where possible to make effective use of audio- 
visual aids, programmed instructional materials, and 
small discussion groups. Some of these items, par- 
ticularly programmed materials, are time-consuming 
and expensive to develop, but once provided and 
approved they can be economical as well as effective. 
Where large classes are not suited to the subject mat- 
ter and aims of the course, as in instruction in 
languages, classes must be reduced to the size best 
adapted to maximum learning. 

During the next seven years, then, the College 
plans to commit a portion of its energies to seeing 
that improvements in teaching continue, particularly 
in undergraduate courses, and that faculty members 
receive support and encouragement in efforts to 
improve their work with students. 

Research on The College also plans to support 
Improving much needed research on the teach- 
Instruction ing-leaming process. Faculty mem- 
bers wishing to do so will be encour- 
aged to investigate instructional applications of 
modem technology, alternative class sizes for dif- 
ferent kinds of learning, testing and grading pro- 
cedures, the usefulness of leamer-paced study, pro- 
grammed materials, and other new instruments of 
education. Like research within the disciplines, such 
close study of teaching-learning processes is best 
entered in the departments that are doing the teach- 
ing, rather than in specially developed research insti- 
tutes. Research in instruction is part of a department’s 
regular function, and should be supported within the 
department by released time for faculty members 
who undertake it, secretarial and technical assistance, 
equipment, materials, space and library facilities. This 
support must be provided if effective research is to 
take place on ways of improving the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 

The research efforts of faculty, all this is to say— 
whether in their disciplines or in the teaching pro- 
cess-will be matter for serious and continuing interest 
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on the part of chairman and college administration 
alike, not simply an item in the dossier to be noted 
only when tenure or promotion are to be decided. 

Graduate Curricula and Research 

A large number of the courses oflFered by depart- 
ments in the College are intended primarily for candi- 
dates for higher degrees in the Graduate Division. As 
the number of graduate students increases, and with 
it the ratio of graduate students to undergraduates, 
the College foresees that an increasing proportion of 
its student credit hours will be in graduate courses. 
While refusing to neglect its commitment to the teach- 
ing of undergraduates, the College plans to increase 
the number of graduate courses it o£Fers, and in the 
appointment of new faculty will keep in mind the 
need to secure persons who can effectively teach 
graduate as well as undergraduate students. 

Several departments, including Economics, 
English, Mathematics and Speech-Communication, 
are considering the introduction of programs leading 
to the doctorate. It is thus anticipated that new 
Ph.D. programs will be inaugurated in the next seven 
years, though not at the rate experienced under Plan 
I, applying the criteria for moving into doctoral 
curricula specified below in Chapter 17 on the Gradu- 
ate Division. 

Contributions The College will continue to empha- 
to the size the discovery of new knowledge 

Diseiplines and the dissemination of that knowl- 
edge through appropriate publica- 
tions. Each faculty member will receive more care- 
fully organized assistance than has been offered in 
the past. Faculty members will be invited to draft 
their own ‘‘academic development plans”: statements 
of the goals they seek in their particular efforts at 
advancing knowledge, indications of the kinds of sup- 
port they will need in carrying out these plans, state- 
ments of the kind of testing of their ideas they would 
like to undertake— for example, presenting these ideas 
at seminars or professional meetings. Clear proce- 
dures will be outlined for requesting assistance, if 
such should be needed to publish their work. Depart- 
ments will expect faculty to evaluate their progress 
toward realizing these goals, and will offer whatever 
assistance they can in the professional self-advance- 
ment of their members, including active support of 
requests for financial aids necessary to faculty mem- 
bers’ work 

Service to the Community 

The College of Arts and Sciences affirms the 
policy ( set forth above in Chapter 4 on ‘The Univer- 
sity’s Response to Change”) that it is desirable to 
encourage faculty members to become involved in 
work on the problems of the community at large. It 
is important for them to feel free to advise com- 



munity leaders on current social, cultural and political 
problems, as well as to present to the community the 
results of their professional study of such problems. 
Moreover, the College regards it to be a legitimate 
academic enterprise for faculty and students, working 
with other institutions and agencies, to make a con- 
tribution to the improvement of society. 

The College is anxious to see faculty members 
engaged with problems of the community, partly 
because current expressions of dissent among stu- 
dents reveal that many believe that their education is 
not equipping them adequately to cope with the dif- 
ficulties they encounter in today’s world. The criti- 
cism has already prompted some members of the 
College to involve themselves in the day-to-day acti- 
vities of our society, so that they can revise what is 
to be taught in the College to assure that it better 
prepares graduates for the everyday world. Many 
members of the College are convinced that its intel- 
lectual and scholarly ideals will be enhanced and 
renewed, not compromised, if these ideals are criti- 
cally disseminated and test^ in the total community. 
By such testing of their ideas, faculty and students 
can assure that the College’s courses and programs 
have the validity and the human concern— in today’s 
language called the “relevance”- that students seek 
in their education. 

As some of the better trained members of their 
community, moreover, faculty and students should 
be able to accept responsibilities in the community 
quite apart from the possible relevance of comm uni ty 
service to their academic work. Members of the Col- 
lege can follow several routes to achieve a more active 
partnership in the community; the preferred routes 
cannot be specified in detail here. While the College 
will continue to respect the preferences of students 
and faculty who elect to continue in their accustomed 
roles and not to involve themselves in community 
affairs, it is also prepared to offer appropriate recog- 
nition to those who fill important roles in the com- 
munity with distinction, along with their roles in the 
University. In many instances these rewards should 
be commensurate with those given to persons who 
choose to work exclusively within the University or 
largely within the circle of professional peers. 

A faculty-student committee should be established 
in the near futiure to formulate guidelines concerning 
the role of faculty and students within the community. 
It is possible to mention here, though only sketchily, 
some of the activities that the committee might 
examine, and to indicate a few of the problems 
encountered when one tries to set up a scale of 
rewards. Faculty members can participate in com- 
munity service, broadly speaking, in one of three 
roles: those of professional scholar, specialist, and 
citizen. As a scholar, the faculty member may pro- 
vide information or give advice on projects of gen- 
eral concem-for example, by studies of social organi- 
zation, analyses of economic conditions in a given area 
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of the state, eflForts at harnessing natural resources or 
conserving these resources for the good of the com- 
munity, etc. Such professional assistance can some- 
time lead to the discovery of new and sounder 
knowledge applicable to situations or problems other 
than the particular local ones being studied. In this 
role, the faculty member is acting as a scholar whose 
sources of information are not so much the library and 
the laboratory as the living community and its physi- 
cal and biological environment. Participation of this 
sort is entirely consistent with established concepts 
of the scholar’s profession and entitles him to the 
same rewards- that are given to persons who work 
chiefly in a library or a laboratory. 

In the role of specialist (the roles of scholar and 
specialist may overlap), the faculty member brings 
his distinctive expertise to bear on some specific but 
rather occasional need in the community, as in advis- 
ing on a particular tax policy, helping to train Peace 
Corps volunteers, writing newspaper criticisms of 
art or theatre, appearing on a ETV panel, leading 
workshops for leachers in service, assisting in the con- 
trol of air pollution, etc., with little expectation that 
the discovery of new knowledge and publication will 
result. The kind of encouragement and reward due 
to service in the role of specialist— a role many faculty 
members already fill with some frequency— is hard 
to define but for that reason deserves careful study, 
to be sure that appropriate rewards are indeed offered. 

While no special academic recognition is due for 
service the faculty member performs as a citizen, out- 
side of his field of specialization— as in advising a 
community group, assisting the campaign of a candi- 
date for public office, or holding office himself— 
neither should the faculty member be penalized for 
the time he gives of his private life to this land of 
service. 

Students may participate in community service 
either outside or within the academic curriculum, and 
the encouragement and rewards due to these lands 
of service may be as hard to decide as those due to 
service on the part of faculty. Extra-curricular activ- 
ities include such efforts as tutoring, volunteer social 
work, participation ih political or social action groups, 
and so on. These activities are familiar on the Manoa 
Campus as well as elsewhere today. Less familiar, 
but of no less value to the community or to the stu- 
dents, are projects undertaken as part of an academic 
program. Community activity within the framework 
of courses has been encouraged at Manoa, as in "Oper- 
ation Outreach,” involving individual student work 
in the community, which has for a few years been an 
important part of course work in “Man and Society.” 
The inclusion of community service as a part of the 
program leading to a degree is not now practiced in 
the College, as it sometimes is in professional schools, 
but the proposed College faculty-student committee 



should explore the possibility that such service might 
be made a recognized part of some students’ edu- 
cation, where it helps them attain the objectives of the 
curriculum they have chosen. 

Whatever guidelines the committee adopts, it 
seems clear that the College should identify and sup- 
port much broader kinds of service in the urban, 
state and even national community than have been 
explicitly recognized in the past. “It is chiefly through 
the continued effort to be relevant,” says John W. 
Gardner, “that an institution renews itself, but it is a 
difficult effort to make in placid times. Any institu- 
tion that cares about renewal will seize the moment of 
crisis [such as the present] as the appropriate instant 
to break the settled mould of life and create fresh 
patterns.” 

Not all community service is problem-oriented, 
^e humanities departments play an important role 
in enriching the cultural life of the community-as 
through the plays, concerts, recitals and exhibitions 
of the College s faculty and students. A current inno- 
vation to expand this type of activity merits special 
notice. This spring the College is bringing to Hawaii 
a well-known poet, who will give readings on campus 
and around the state, and will meet with faculty mem- 
bers, students and others interested in imaginative 
writing. This will be the first in a regular series of 
such visits by scholars, writers and performers in the 
arts by means of which the College hopes to enliven 
both campus and community. 

Adminiatrative Organization 

For the encouragement of research within the 
particular disciplines, and for the offering of graduate 
degree programs, the present administrative organ- 
ization of the College— an array of departments com- 
prising faculty members with similar interests who 
can assist and stimulate each other’s work and can 
devise coherent instructional offerings in those dis- 
ciplines— is of unquestionable value. 

At the same time, organizing the College so that 
all 33 departments report to a single dean for vir- 
tually all purposes has proved unwieldy. Under this 
organization, it is difficult to assemble new programs 
that cut across departmental lines, though such pro- 
grams seem to be increasingly needed by students 
preparing for contemporary society. In the next few 
years, therefore, opportunity will be given for the 
development of new kinds of curricular units which 
may not be easily connected to existing departments. 
Tentative gropings toward these new curricular units 
are already being carried out by the College in multi- 
disciplinary and interdisciplinary courses, the pro- 
posed development of schools and sub-colleges, and 
so on. A more flexible organizational plan for the 
College will be developed, based on experience to date 
with these new units, trying to anticipate some of 
the future needs of society. During the next seven 
years, the College will undertake the following organ- 
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izational changes to support its present programs 

more eflFectively and to further encourage new 

programs: 

1. Administrative reorganization into divisions. These 
could include Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, and “Special Programs.” Although these 
divisions are to be designed primarily to improve 
communications in a large organization, they will 
also give special attention to developing new 
designs for undergraduate education, while their 
component departments continue to supervise 
graduate fields of study. Undergraduates through- 
out the College might be offered the choice of 
majoring in a large area instead of in a specialized 
discipline. The divisions could also make deci- 
sions about fields of study to be expanded or made 
more prominent, and about the further integra- 
tion of existing departments. 

2. Encouragement of new interdisciplinary liaisons. 
An example is the reorganizing of the biological 
sciences into a single unit. This new organiza- 
tion will not be committed to any single disci- 
pline in biology, but will offer a total program 
which focuses attention on the development and 
maintenance of the field as a whole. Specifically, it 
will emphasize developments in quantitative biol- 
ogy, maintaining and extending interactions 
between the molecular approach and more tradi- 
tional areas of biology: botany, microbiology, 
zoology. 

3. The creation of schools to offer completely new 
curricula. These might include a school of per- 
forming arts made up of faculty and courses in 
drama, music and dance; a school of international 
studies composed from European and Asian 
languages, history, sociology, religion, etc.; or a 
school of envuonmental studies, composed from 
architecture, landscape architecture, physical plan- 
ning and urban design. 

4. A continuous search to develop academic organi- 
zations which directly reflect the needs of society. 
The increase in urban populations and density, the 
resulting social and biological-ecological imbal- 
ances and stresses, including scenic spoliation, 
can only be resolved by interdisciplinary units 
with specific goals and adequate organizations 
to support the necessary teaching, research and 
community service. One example is a multidis- 
ciplinary unit conducting population studies which 
may emerge from the collaboration of the College 
and the East- West Center, as discussed in Chap- 
ter 27; another example is the Pacific Urban 
Studies and Planning Program, briefly noted in 
Chapter 4. 

5. An increase in the variety of degrees offered by 
the College. New degrees will be designed to suit 
special needs of the society which the graduate 
will enter. Implicit in multiple degrees are cor- 



responding curricula and curriculum-planning 
committees for each degree. 

The new organizational arrangement would help 
existing departments to examine possible liaisons with 
other departments, interconnections to be developed 
through special programs, interdisciplinary courses 
and collaborative research. Steps will be taken to 
assure that such “communal” relations can be initi- 
ated, tightened, relaxed or abandoned altogether as 
the needs of society and new knowledge about the 
subject areas subsumed in the College dictate. The 
organization will positively assist the development of 
new educational units suited to serve the specific 
needs of society as they are identified. 

( See chart at end of this chapter, for a suggestion 
of how the College might be reorganized. ) 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Improved recruitment of faculty members at all 
ranks, with resulting increase in the quality of 
College faculty. 

2. New bachelor’s degree programs in architecture, 
biology, the classics; new master’s in American 
studies, architecture, astronomy, geosciences and 
geodesy, Spanish. 

3. New Ph.D. programs; astronomy, drama and thea- 
tre, geography, linguistics, oceanography, soci- 
ology. 

4. Introduction of the non-major degree (Bachelor 
of Liberal Studies). 

5. Improvements in the advising of freshmen and 
sophomores. 

6. Increased commitment to educating teachers and 
supporting programs on the arts and humanities 
in the state. 

7. Reorganization of the College administrative staff. 

8. Invitation of plans for sub-colleges. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Increase flexibility and variety of undergraduate 
programs, both in general education and in major 
fields of study. 

2. Reorganize the College to provide greater flexi- 
bility and the capability of introducing needed 
new programs. 

3. Establish sub-colleges for special undergraduate 
programs within the College. 

4. Further improve academic advising. 

5. Increase attention to the ways in which students 
learn, adjustment of instructional techniques to 
suit what is discovered about learning. 

6. Increase assistance to faculty members in improve- 
ment of teaching skill and research productivity. 

7. Encourage community service by faculty and 
students. 

8. 0£Fer new doctoral programs, as justified. 
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cliapter 6: COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



Purposes and Objectives \ 

The overall purpose of \ the College of Business 
Administration is to provide instruction, research and 
service in the areas of business administration and 
other business functions important to all organized 
operations-whether instituted \to make profits or not 
—which manage men, materials\ money and authority. 
It is furthermore the purpose of the College to rec- 
ognize and serve the unique geographical, inter- 
national, and industrial or trade aspects of the econ- 
omy of the State of Hawaii. 

To achieve these purposes, the College has four 
particular objectives: (1) through its undergraduate 
and graduate instructional programs, to prepare stu- 
dents for professional careers in administration and 
functional areas of business, industry, trade and re- 
lated institutional or organizational complexes; (2) 
througli research, to enhance and increase basic 
knowledge in business and administrative disciplines 
and to apply this knowledge toward solutions of prob- 
lems in business, industrial society, and the environ- 
ment which a£Fects them; (3) through courses, sem- 
inars, conferences, and other available media and 
resources, to maintain and expand programs of con- 
tinuing education and service to the business com- 
munity in Hawaii and the Asian-Pacific area; (4) 
through courses and participation in interdisciplinary 
exchanges, to serve students in other colleges of the 
University as their educational programs may require. 

Instructional Programs 

Undergraduate Instruction 

The continuing explosion of knowledge requires 
unceasing attention to the liberal arts orientation now 
and for the future in the lower division courses. 
Upper division courses must continue to reflect the 
complexity and diversity of the business and admin- 
istrative disciplines. These courses will provide the 
greater part of the professional training in the stu- 
dents’ program. For the next several years, there will 
also be an increasing emphasis on the areas of quan- 
titative analysis, computer applications and behavioral 
science. Constant review of the curriculum will help 
assure that the academic program is alert to the 
specialized needs of the student body of the College. 

Graduate Instruction 

The Master of Business Administration Program is 
well established but it will be strengthened to qualify 
for accreditation by the American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business, which accredited the 
baccalaureate program of the College in 1967. The 



MBA curriculum will be organized to meet the capa- 
bilities and educational backgrounds of all qualified 
candidates regardless of their baccalaureate degree. 
Standards for the program on the Manoa Campus will 
continue to be applied to programs off-campus (as at 
present in Tokyo on a self-supporting contract with 
the U. S. Air Force at Tachikawa). Overseas pro- 
grams, such as the one in Tokyo, will provide op- 
portunity for members of the faculty to expand their 
knowledge and courses in international administra- 
tion. 

The aspiration to excellence of the University, as 
well as its geographical location, point to the desir- 
ability of o£Fering a doctoral program in business 
administration. The College will work toward this 
goal, expecting to consider the establishment of a 
doctoral degree as an objective to be reached by 1975. 
It will concentrate on those areas where it can develop 
enough qualified faculty, programs and supporting 
library and other facilities to permit a sound o£Fering. 

Research 

Basic and applied research in business administra- 
tion must be further strengthened and increased. To 
aid this development, the College will establish a 
research institute, which will sponsor seminars and 
conferences, as well as research projects. Institute 
programs will be particularly concerned with con- 
trasting management ideas and practices in the wide 
range of cultural and political backgrounds found in 
the nations of the Pacific Basin. It is anticipated 
that some research projects will be concerned with 
local developments in Hawaii; o.iiers will be directed 
to aspects of Hawaii’s increasing participation in in- 
ternational commerce; still other studies will con- 
centrate on management experience in other coun- 
tries, or make international and cross-cultural analyses. 

Continuing Education and Community Service 

The College will continue to supplement its tra- 
ditional undergraduate and graduate programs by 
expanding its services through its offerings of special 
seminars, conferences and training programs. These 
programs will be designed to meet current interests 
and needs. Present examples of such programs are: 

1. The six-week in-residence Advanced Manage- 
ment Program offered in cooperation with the 
Harvard Business School. A similar program 
designed especially for East-West management 
concepts and practices is being developed by 
the College faculty. 
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COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Academic Departments: Accounting & Finance; Business Economics & Statistics; Management, Marketing & Industrial Relations; and the 
School or Travel Industry Management. 

Special Programs: Advanced Management Program, Small Business Management Program, Industrial Relations Center. 

Degree Programs: Bachelor of Business Administration; Master of Business Administration; Doctor of Business Administration (projected). 







Actual 




Projected 




1963-64 


1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


Student Majors ( Fall ) : 


1,228 


1,729 


2,890 


3,075 


Undergraduates 


1,228 


1,508 


2,450 


2,490 


Graduates 




221 


440 


585 


Student Credit Hours (Fall) 
Graduates ( Degrees Awarded ) : 


10,468 


17,548 


32,735 


34,245 


Bachelors 


129 


347 


515 


640 


Masters 


8 


55 


135 


205 


Faculty and Staff ( FTE ) 


39 


79 


205 


210 


Faculty 


36 


67 


170 


175 


Civil Service 


3 


12 


35 


35 



* Data on graduates for 1967-68. 



2. The Small Business Management Program 
designed to serve the needs of owners or 
managers of small enterprises and units of 
larger enterprises. 

3. Marketing and Sales Symposiums, the Pacific 
Institute of Transportation and other confer- 
ences of relatively short duration specially 
designed for particular fields or professional 
groups. 

The Industrial Relations Center 

The Industrial Relations Center was established in 
1948 to promote a better understanding of labor man- 
agement techniques, problems and policies through 
public lectures, conferences and discussion groups. 
The Center maintains a library devoted to the sub- 
ject of labor management relations, which is a re- 
search tool essential to study in the field. 

A Labor-Management Education Program was 
created in 1965 to provide basic leadership training 
for management and labor. The program includes 
general and special courses, one-day and week-end 
institutes, conferences and staff training programs. 
The program also offers its services to high school 
teachers through its Modern Labor Course, and to 
the broader community through seminars on com- 
munity issues and problems, utilizing funds from the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. The Center will 
develop its programs in conjunction with the instruc- 
tional and research objectives of the College pre« 
viously outlined. As the development proceeds and 
the Center grows, it may be advantageous to estab- 
lish it as a School. 



Service to the University 

The College of Business Administration recognizes 
its obligation to offer instruction to qualified students 
in the University at large, as well as those enrolled in 
its curricula. To this end, the College will: 

1. Widen its scope so as to serve all units of the 
University whose students require a manage- 
ment or administrative emphasis in their pro- 
grams. 

2. Structure its academic offerings to meet the 
needs of undergraduate and graduate students 
from non-business areas whenever these stu- 
dents may be best served by enrolling in 
courses offered by the College. 

New Emphases 

The programs described above include a con- 
tinuing emphasis on the traditional and functional 
areas of business and managerial ( administiative ) 
disciplines. Between now and 1970, appropriate new 
emphases within these areas will include: 

Computer Application 

Students and the business community alike must 
be kept informed about the developments in the field 
of computers and be given the opportunity to learn 
their uses. Additional courses will be offered in both 
degree and non-degree programs. Such courses will, 
of course, be coordinated with the services of the 
Information Sciences Program and the Computer 
Center. 
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International Business 

More attention is being given to international 
business in universities throughout the world, and 
Hawaii’s location and developing interest in inter- 
national trade make it a major emphasis for the Col- 
lege. New courses in the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate curriculum will focus on international aspects as 
an added dimension to the basic functional areas of 
accounting, finance, management, marketing, and 
industrial relations. The College will offer programs 
overseas to individuals and groups wherever feasible, 
e.g., the M.B.A. in Japan. It will enter into con- 
tractual relationships with universities in foreign 
countries where such relationships will serve the 
needs of undergraduate and graduate students from 
Hawaii. Loan or exchange of faculty members will 
make aveilable their services and advice to foreign 
universities desiring to develop graduate programs 
in business administration; these exchanges will fur- 
ther the development of the international business 
program and the research efforts of the College. 

Administrative Process 

The College will expand the scope of its present 
curriculum, utilizing experience gained from the inter- 
departmental course on the general theory of admin- 
istration now offered for students not only in business 
administration, but also in political science, social 
work, educational administration and public health, 
with the cooperation of faculty from those fields. 
Management or administration has not been finally 
adjudged to be all art, nor all science. The curriculum 
wll rantinue to emphasize both aspects of the admin- 
istrative or management process in all its offerings. 

Courses at the undergraduate and graduate levels 
will stress the application of basic concepts to the 
institutions of government, schools, social work agen- 
cies, hospitals and other organizations in which, as 
stated earlier, activities require the management of 
men, moneys, materials and authority. Organization 
theory and decision theory in both quantitative and 
behavioral aspects will be stressed. 

In addition, with the collaboration of the East- 
West Center and through the Small Business Manage- 
ment Programs, the Labor-Management Education 
Program, and the Advanced Management Program, 
the College will assist in developing managers o.' ad- 
ministrators who can understand and work effectively 
with nationals of the United States and other coun- 
tries, particularly those in the Pacific and adjacent 
Asia. 



Faculty Development 

The problem of student-teacher ratio must be 
reviewed. The present ratio, now 29 to 1, is in some 
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weas of the curriculum incompatible with the sub- 
ject matter and mode of instruction. New appoint- 
ments to the faculty will be made in accordance with 
the needs of program development as revealed in 
studies now being conducted. 



Th« School of Travel Industry Managomont 

Establishment of the School of Travel Industry 
Management in 1967 reflected awareness of the fact 
that tourism and the travel-related trades and indus- 
tries are jointly the largest single source of commer- 
cially generated income to the State of Hawaii. 

To strengthen its leadership role in this new field, 
the School will integrate its academic and internship 
proj^ams over the entire four and one-half years 
required for its Bachelor’s degree. On this founda- 
tion a new Master’s degree program will be designed. 
This integration will continue to be correlated with 
the courses, appropriate to different areas of academic 
emphasis, within the University general education 
core, the College of Business core and the other sub- 
jects in each student’s individual curriculum. TIM 
research, publications and management development 
programs will be developed. 

The School will work with other units in the Uni- 
versity, the East-West Center, and the tourism and 
travel industry to achieve its goal of quality educa- 
tion for the preparation of managerial and profes- 
sional talents which the above objectives are designed 
to make possible. In the same spirit, it will continue 
to cooperate with the community colleges, the De- 
partment of Education, and the community at large. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Accreditation of undergraduate program by 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business in 1967. 

2. Establishment of M.B.A. program in Japan. 

3. Creation of the School of Travel Industry Man- 
agement. 

4. Consolidation of eight departments into three de- 
partments and one school. 



Projected Developments Under Plan H 

1. Accredit'ition of M.B.A. program. 

2. Establishment of doctoral program. 

3. Creation of a business administration research in- 
stitute. 

4. New emphasis on computer applications, inter- 
national business programs and the administrative 
process. 

5. Selective improvement of student-faculty ratio. 
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Chapter 7: COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 



Purposes and Objectives 

One of the University’s major goals is to bring 
leadership to the task of meeting the educational 
needs of the people. To help achieve this goal, the 
College concentrates on the preparation and develop- 
ment of competent teachers and on the provision of 
leadership within the professional community for the 
improvement of education, public and private, from 
kindergarten through high school and institutions of 
higher learning. Predominantly concerned with instruc- 
tion as conducted in the schools, this leadership must 
make education relevant to the central problems of 
our time. 

The College of Education will continue to give 
attention to the art and science of instruction and 
increasingly to the social and esthetic purposes for 
which educational technology can be eflFectively used. 
More precisely, educational leadership will be exer- 
cised and manifested in these ways: (1) in quality 
preparation of teachers; (2) ordered and illuminating 
in-service experience for teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel; (3) informed service to the schools 
and the community for understanding educational 
issues; (4) development of programs and demon- 
stration of materials and methods; (5) basic and 
applied research and development concerning prob- 
lems of education. 

Related to its programs of teacher preparation 
are some less well-known responsibilities, such as 
providing the physical education courses required of 
most University students for graduation, presenting 
courses in their subject field for teachers of physical 
education, health, and industrial arts, and offering a 
B.S. in Recreation. Except for the physical education 
activity courses and some skills courses in industrial 
arts, the curriculum of the College is made up of 
upper division and graduate courses in education. All 
freshmen and sophomores intending to become teach- 
ers are enrolled in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
except those in home economics and agriculture, who 
are enrolled in the College of Tropical Agriculture. 
Typically, students are admitted to the College of 
Education at the end of the sophomore year, although 
some may enter as seniors or even as possessors of 
baccalaureate degrees. 



Instructional Program 

To review all programs for both pre-service and 
in-service preparation of teachers, a University Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education, with faculty members from 
all colleges involved in teacher education, two stu- 
dents in education, plus representatives from the State 



Department of Education, was appointed by the 
President of the University in 1966. Teacher educa- 
tion committees, including professors from appropriate 
academic disciplines and curriculum specialists from 
both the College of Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, have been constituted for each 
of the subject fields taught in the schools. These com- 
mittees recommend new programs and changes in 
existing programs for the preparation of teachers; 
the recommendations are then reviewed by the Coun- 
cil and the College of Education Senate and the dean. 
In general, the College of Arts and Sciences pro- 
vides the background of liberal studies for all teach- 
ers and the academic preparation of most of them, 
while the College of Education provides professional 
education courses and supervised student teaching. 
These professional experiences focused on educational 
practices will achieve further relevance by being 
closely linked with problems of human life in the 
changing world. 

Pre-Service Teacher Preparation 

The State Department of Education annually 
appoints approximately 1,500 new teachers, 60 per 
cent in the elementary grades. If Hawaii is to “do 
its part to prepare the teachers to staflF the state and 
national program of education" (Lindley Stiles, Report 
on Tether Utilization in Hawaii, 1967), the Uni- 
versity’s current output of approximately 500 teach- 
ers a year needs to be increased mark^ly. Within 
the projected College enrollment of 4,130 students 
for 1975-76, a proper balance of graduates and 
undergraduates will provide for the graduation of 
1,000 new teachers annually. 

The current pre-service teacher preparation pro- 
gram is a five-year integrated program including a 
strong liberal arts core and an academic major 
required of all students. The professional course 
sequence includes foundation courses in psychology, 
social foundations, and curriculum, a limited num- 
ber of methods courses, and student teaching. Can- 
didates are admitted after their sophomore year and 
pursue three more years of planned course work and 
student teaching. A Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) 
degree is conferred at the end of approximately four 
years, when the State Department of Education grants 
a provisional teaching certifrcate to students recom- 
mended by the College. The “fifth year" may be com- 
pleted in full-time stu4y or part-time in conjunction 
with teaching. At the completion of the full five years* 
work, a Five-Year Diploma or ( for those who qualify 
and are admitted to the Graduate Division) a Master 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Academic Departments-. Curriculum and Instruction; Educational Administration; Educational Communications; Educational Founda- 
tions; Educational Psychology; Health and Physical Education. 

Degree Programs: 

Existing: Bachelor of Education, Bachelor of Science in Recreation Leadership, Master of Education, Doctor of Philosophy in Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

Projected: Ma.ster of Science in Recreation Leadership and Physical Education; Doctor of Philosophy (additional fields); Doctor of 
Education; Education Specialist (intermediate between master’s and doctorate). 





Actual 




Projected 






1963-64 


1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


Student Majors ( Fall) : 


2,379 


1,576 


3,310 


4,130 

2,540 


Undergraduates 
Graduate Students: 


1,817 


l,054t 


2,110 


Degree Candidates 


269 


306 


695 


920 


Five-year and CPC Students 


293 


216 


505 


670 


Student Credit Hours ( Fall ) 
Graduates (Degrees Awarded) : 


14,480 


16,550 


29,490 


35,970 


Bachelors 


289 


382 


775 


960 


Classified Prof. Cert. 




60 


200 


200 


Five-year Diploma 


184 


260 


365 


510 


Masters 


67 


185 


430 


545 


Doctorate 









40 


Faculty and Staff ( FTE ) : 


149 


171 


395 


475 


Faculty 


64 


79 


180 


225 


Civil Service 
Other Personnel: 


7 


14 


30 


40 


Foreign Contracts 


14 


15 


15 


20 


Educ. Res. and Dev. Ctr.t 


7 


8 


45 


70 


Hawaii Curriculum Ctr. 


57 


55 


60 


1 V 

65 



* Data on graduates for 1967-68. 

t Freshmen and sophomores transferred to Arts and Sciences in 1967. 
t General and federal funds. 



of Education degree i.s conferred, and the State 
Department of Education grants the Professional Cer- 
tificate. Holders of baccalaureate degrees in fields 
other than education may earn a teaching certificate 
through a fifth year of work (occasionally more time 
is needed to make up deficiencies) in the Classified 
Professional Certificate Program of the University. 

In-Service Teacher Education 

The expansion of knowledge which peculiarly 
characterizes this period of history demands that the 
in-service education of teachers be a career-long 
program. Graduate degree and diploma programs 
constitute an important part of that continuing edu- 
cation, but many teachers cannot or choose not to 
pursue degree programs. 

The Teacher Education Committees and the Uni- 
versity Council on Teacher Education are recom- 
mending programs of courses, workshops and insti- 
tutes to provide coherency for in-service education 
beyond the fifth year or masters degree. The pro- 
grams will be used by school principals to advise 
their teachers in selecting courses which will improve 
their teaching performance and advance them in the 
Department of Education salary scales. The approved 



five-year programs will be guides for those teachers 
who have not yet earned professional certification. 

To overcome the geographical isolation of many 
teachers in the state, the continuing education pro- 
gram must extend beyond the Manoa Campus to rural 
Oahu and the neighbor islands. In addition to insti- 
tutes, workshops and courses offered in extension 
through the Division of Continuing Education, the 
College will make full use of the in-service program- 
ming of the Hawaii Educational Television Network 
to extend educational opportunities to all the teachers 
of the state. 



Master of Education 

The stimulus of the State Department of Educa- 
tion incentive salary plan and the demand for special- 
ists in administration, counseling, school psychology, 
curriculum and supervision have greatly increased 
the number of candidates for Master of Education 
degrees in the five instructional departments which 
offer graduate programs-Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, Educational Administration, Educational Com- 
munications, Educational Foundations and Educa- 
tional Psychology. This expansion will continue 
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throughout the period of this Plan, and the College 
will staflF itself to present more graduate courses. 

Administrative Intern Program 

The Department of Educational Administration 
conducts a non-degree, one-semester graduate pro- 
gram for preparing prospective principals and vice- 
principals for service in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. As the states school expansion begins to 
stabilize, the program will diminish from the present 
30 interns per semester to a somewhat smaller num- 
ber, freeing departmental resources for other pro- 
grams. 

Education Specialist 

Although many teachers consider the M.Ed. a 
terminal degree, expansion of knowledge and the 
growing complexity of the educational enterprise make 
continuing in-service education a necessity. As a pro- 
gram intermediate between the master’s degree and 
the doctors, the College proposes a new degree of 
Education Specialist. Such a program will provide 
more intensive specialization than the recommended 
programs described under In-Service Teacher Edu- 
cation (above) for continued in-service teacher edu- 
cation beyond the master’s degree. It will also pre- 
pare specialists for various administrative, supervisory 
and curriculum development positions. The more 
demanding doctoral programs designed to produce 
researchers, professors, administrators and supervisors 
will not produce enough staff specialists in the fore- 
seeable future to satisfy the needs of the schools. 

Ph.D. and Ed.D. 

The Department of Educational Psychology cur- 
rently offers the Ph.D. degree, the only doctorate 
granted by the College. Administrators, research 
workers and college professors of education must 
be professionally prepared by doctoral programs. 
Hawaii’s cross-cultural community and location make 
it desirable to offer additional doctoral degrees, draw- 
ing upon some of the strengths of other departments 
of the University to prepare specialists in such fields 
as international education, sociology and anthropology 
of education, and comparative education, as well as 
producing the doctorate holders needed for Hawaii’s 
school and college teaching, administrative and 
research positions. 

The 1975-76 projections for doctoral work include 
the extension of Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs in accord 
with the University’s principle of “selective excel- 
lence.r As at other large universities, the Ed.D. will 
be the professional degree designed to prepare lead- 
ers for administration, supervision, instruction and 
operational research. The Ph.D. will prep.are col- 
lege professors and research specialists in education. 
Continued development of research programs in the 



Education Research and Development Center 
(EDRAD). and the Hawaii Curriculum Center, as 
well as in other research projects of the College, will 
reinforce doctoral programs, provide opportunities 
for financial support of graduate students, and neces- 
sitate doctoral programs to attract the superior grad- 
uate assistants essential for sustaining research 
projects. 

B.S. in Recreation Administration 

The increase in urbanization, population, life span 
and leisure time have intensified the demand for 
community recreation leaders. By 1975-76 the 
Department of Health and Physical Education ( HPE ) 
will double its annual graduates from 10 to 20 in the 
program leading to the Bachelor of Science in Recre- 
ation Administration. 

M.S. in Recreation Administration and 

Physical Education 

Tlie department plans to develop and offer two 
master of science programs: one in physical educa- 
tion, to prepare graduates to conduct research in 
exercise fitness, sports medicine, m.'?tG* learning and 
behavior, and measurement; and one in recreation, 
to prepare graduates for advanced recreational 
administration. Five to seven graduates a year are 
predicted in these programs. Recruiting of new fac- 
ulty members in this department will emphasize the 
competencies needed for these graduate and recrea- 
tional programs. 

Location of the Department of Health and 

Physical Education 

The Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion provides some programs which do not relate 
closely to the major goals of the College. The newly 
constituted University Council on Human Develop- 
ment sh( lid consider questions related to the admin- 
istrative placement of the Department f Health and 
Recreation and of the functionally related intramural 
athletics program. 

Courses in Industrial Arts and Business Education 

The College offers courses analogous to the acade- 
mic major for students preparing to teach industrial 
arts and business education. All of the lower division 
courses in industrial arts will be discontinued on the 
Manoa Campus when the comhiunity colleges of the 
University are prepared to offer them, tentatively in 
1969. 

Vocational Teacher Training 

As long as the cominunify colleges of Hawaii re- 
cruit skilled tradesmen to teach in their vocational 
education programs, the Uiiiversity will assist these 
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teachers in preparing for their work. The College 
has been designated as the agency for providing basic 
methodological courses for the vocational teachers, 
and a contract with the State Board of Vocational 
Education provides support from federal funds. Prior 
to each annual renewal of the contract, the need for 
this program will be reviewed with the community 
colleges, anticipating that it may be terminated after 
several years. 

Courses for College Instructors 

The College currently offers 26 courses at the 
graduate level which may be taken by students inter- 
ested in teaching in higher education. The College 
welcomes the opportunity to offer courses or non- 
credit symposia or colloquia covering learning theory, 
techniques of instruction, philosophy of education, 
etc., in cooperation with the Community College 
System and those academic departments in the Uni- 
versity desiring r <ch experiences for their faculty or 
for their graduate students who,^lan-to teach in 
institutions of higher learning: One such course, 

established in 1968, is offered jointly by faculty mem- 
bers from Education and Arts and Sciences. 

Research and Development 

Research in the College is conducted through sev- 
eral channels. Individual faculty members and 
departments pursue their special research interests. 
Organized research efforts are coordinated through 
the Education Research and Development Center 
and the Hawaii Curriculum Center. 

The Education Research and Development Center 
(EDRAD) is a division of the College established to 
conduct and facilitate research related to the process 
of education. Its research specialists provide con- 
sultation and service to other members of the College 
and community, and also develop and execute pro- 
grams of research within the Center. Currently, pro- 
jects include research on the motivation of children 
for learning and school attainment, ways of taking 
into account varying backgrounds, abilities and learn- 
ing readiness among different ethnic and socio-eco- 
nomic groups, and goals and methods suitable for 
modifying the cognitive behavior of school children: 

The Hawaii Curriculum Center is a joint activity 
of the University and the State Department of Edu- 
cation, utilizing the former University Laboratory 
Schools as a specialized agency for large-scale design 
and development in selected areas of the curriculum 
and for demonstration and evaluation of local, 
national and international curricula. Working closely 
with the faculty of the College of Education, the Cen- 
ter has the secondary purpose of providing a site for 
research on curriculum problems and of stimulaRng 
and suppoiting curriculum related activities through- 
out the state. Through its own full-time staff and with 
the help of a number of part-time consultantsr the 
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Center incorporates the knowledge and interests of 
faculty members from other colleges and from many 
disciplines into the design an*! development of the 
program. 

An increasing amount of institutional research is 
conducted by the Divisions of Field Services and 
Student Services. 

In addition to the programs of basic and applied 
research of EDRAD and the curriculum development 
of the Hawaii Cuiriculum Center, there is a need for 
a learning laboratory permitting longitudinal studies 
on specific children. 

Community Service 

Because of the close relationship between the 
College and the State Department of Education, there 
has long been a heavy demand for special lectures, 
symposia participation, and consultation services by 
the College faculty for the schools and for teacher 
groups. These activities will continue, as the College 
has a strong professional interest in the quality of its 
graduates and their work. Of particular interest are 
the Beginning Teacher Development Program and 
the projects of the Hawaii Curriculum Center. The 
College will cooperate with the community colleges 
in training teacher aides and other para-professional 
personnel for the schools and in preparing teachers 
to make effective use of para-professional personnel. 
Evaluative studies by the Education Research and 
Development Center for the Department of Educa- 
tion and other agencies of the state and federal 
governments are increasing. Programs in fields outside 
formal schooling, such as community action projects, 
now include educational activities as an integral 
aspect. 

Federal interest in the Pacific islands and Asia has 
brought the College, through its Division of Foreign 
Contracts, into service in the Trust Territory, Laos 
and Pakistan. 

Community services in the College will tie in with 
its other functions, and overall consideration will be 
given to responding to requests for service, taking 
note of how these activities affect budget and space 
allocations for instruction and research. 

Admissions 

Interne vs with students seeking admission to the 
teacher education program are of extreme importance 
to the College. Efforts to select students with the 
highest academic, personal, and emotional qualifica- 
tions can be successful only when sufficient time is 
provided for interviewing and assessing applicants. 
Such assessment includes personal observation, speech 
proficiency, health clearance, previous academic 
attainment, emotional adjustment, and standardized 
test data. 

Processes of recruiting and selection of students 
will be refined to assure that admission criteria may 
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be followed effectively and that the Stiles Report 
dictum that “the best should teach” may be realized, 
without excessive reliance on grade point averages. 
Changes in admissions criteria will become even more 
important as the College moves to double the number 
of its graduates. 

Advmng 

The major responsibility for the advising of under- 
graduate and fifth-year students in the College of 
Education and of pre-education freshmen and 
sophomores in the College of Arts and Sciences rests 
with the Division of Student Services. Academic, 
vocational and personal counseling, together with 
admission and retention interviews, recruitment, 
orientation, suspension, teacher placement and 
research comprise the areas of chief concern for this 
Division. In addition, the Division is responsible for 
keeping all student records and recommending to the 
Department of Education those graduates qualified 
for provisional and professional certificates. 

To facilitate the various advising functions, the 
present student-advisor ratio of 627:1 must be reduced 
to the nationally accepted ratio of 300:1 by 1975-76. 

Total faculty involvement in advising students 
is a College objective. The Division of Student Ser- 
vices is charged with developing a plan to eflFect such 
involvement. 

Faculty Development 

A growing responsibility of the College is that 
of providing a pre-service teacher education pro- 
gram, with increasing emphasis on graduate study. 
This will require recruitment and appointment of 
faculty members with primary interests in teacher 
education. The College will seek the appointment of 
faculty highly eflFective as teachers and genuinely 
interested in students, but also possessing scholarly 
attainment and promise. The recruitment of faculty 
members with experience in guiding graduate can- 
didates is critical for the success of the school’s 
doctoral programs. 

Instruction and Student-Faculty Relations 

Because of the increasing number of students anti- 
cipated in the pre-service program, the College will 
seek ways to ensure that the planned expansion of its 
student body is not at the expense of quality in the 
instructional program. The College is concerned with 
developing, demonstrating and fully utilizing the 
broad range of educational methods and media. 
Extensive use will be made of computer-assisted 
instruction, multi-media presentation, micro-teaching, 
closed-circuit television and sound instructional 
technology in the form of a systems approach. The 
Instructicnal Materials Center will be expanded to 
assist all departments of the College in the develop- 
ment and use of new methods and media. 



The College will conduct institutional research 
and evaluation programs to determine the effective- 
ness of such concepts and practices as honors classes, 
team teaching, flexible class sizes, closed-circuit tele- 
vision, computer-assisted and other media instruction, 
and independent study. 

Graduate programs, particularly for the doctorate, 
demand close working relationships between profes- 
sors and candidates. Because of the quasi-tutorial 
methods of instruction involved in the most advanced 
aspects of the graduate students’ academic programs, 
such as the thesis project, small class sizes and the 
allotment of faculty time for advising are essential. 
The College will develop policies and guidelines 
regarding faculty-student loads for class sizes and 
advising functions. 

The College recognizes that the student has a help- 
ful role to play in the recommending of policies and 
programs in a university. Ways will be developed 
to increase the participation of students in matters 
whic^ affect their welfare and studies. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Published Preparation of Teachers and Other Edu- 
cational Personnel in Hawaii (Stiles, 1966); sim- 
ilar study completed within the College at same 
time. 

2. Established the University Council on Teacher 
Education and ten Teacher Education Committees 
to work on subject areas and curricula. 

3. Established the Hawaii Curriculum Center, in 
collaboration with State Department of Education, 
and converted the University Laboratory Schools 
to the Center. 

4. Established the Education Research and Develop- 
ment Center, the Office of Foreign Contracts and 
the Department of Educational Communications. 

5. Transferred lower division students to the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sdepces. 

6. Established the Ph, D. in Educational Psychology. 

7. Completed ihe Ford Foundation “Educational 
Improvement Project in Hawaii.” 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Expand pre-service teacher preparation from 500 
to 1000 graduates annually. 

2. Improve recruiting and selecting process for 
admitting juniors and seniors to teacher edu- 
cation. 

3. Accommodate an increase in the number of 
M.Ed. graduates from 185 to over 500 annually. 

4. Establish programs for Master of Science in 
Recreation Administration and Master of Science 
in Physical Education. 

5. Improve and extend programs for in-service 
teacher education. 

6. Establish Education Specialist program. 

7. Expand Ph.D. programs and establish Ed.D. pro- 
grams. 
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8. Cooperate with community colleges in prepar- 
ing para-professional personnel for schools. 

9. Extend services of the Instructional Materials 
Center to encourage curricular and teaching 
innovation throughout the College. 

10. Cooperate with other colleges of University in 
preparing teachers for institutions of higher 
learning. 



11. Develop a Child Learning Laboratory for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

12. Reconsider the location of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education and the assign- 
ment of intramural athletics. 

13. Discontinue lower division courses in industrial 
arts when the community colleges can take them 
over. 



Chapter 8: COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 



Purpoaea and Objectivea 

A freshman entering the College of Engineering 
in 1975 will spend most of his professional career in 
the 21st century. Although no one can predict with 
accuracy the engineering challenges of the next 
century, the College is confident that they will diflFer 
greatly from the problems of today. The freshman of 
1975 came into this world at about the same time 
as atomic energy, space exploration, electronic com- 
puters and commercial television. He will graduate 
from a university located only three hours by super- 
sonic jet from New York, Tokyo or Melbourne. His 
initial employment may be at the Hawaii terminal 
of an international satellite-linked computer network, 
in a state-wide mass transportation system, in a 
nuclear power plant on the Kona Coast, or in an 
underwater mining plant off Kauai. 

The 21st century will place a greater emphasis on 
the interaction of science and technology with other 
aspects of human endeavor. Many of the social 
problems associated with the population explosion, 
urbanization, deterioration of the natural environ- 
ment, economic imbalance and the development of 
emerging nations, as well as the exploration of outer 
space and exploitation of the ocean depths, lend 
themselves to an overall systems engineering 
approach. 

In a recent book. Lift the Human Spirit, James R. 
Killian, Jr., Chairman of the Board of the Massa- 







chusetts Institute of Technology Corporation, notes 
the various areas of public service in which the 
engineer is uniquely qualified to contribute. He 
challenges educators to produce engineers who are 
sensitively attuned to the humanistic goals of society 
and who can serve as a bridge between science and 
the humanities to see that technological progress can 
be disciplined to enhance and not traumatize society. 

In its endeavor to respond to this challenge, it is 
essential for the University of Hawaii, as the sole 
purveyor of engineering education in the State and 
throughout much of the Pacific Basin, to develop a 
balanced program of excellence in all aspects of 
engineering education, including undergraduate and 
graduate instruction, research and public service. Par- 
ticularly during this period of extreme shortages of 
engineering graduates, which the Engineering Man- 
power Commission reports will reach crisis pro- 
portions by the mid-70’s, the state must provide the 
educational opportunity for worthwhile engineering 
careers both in Hawaii and throughout the world. 
In keeping with the land-grant tradition of the Uni- 
versity, imaginative continuing education programs 
to combat technical obsolescence of practicing engi- 
neers must also be offered. Research activity related 
to the specific problems of this geographic area and 
contributing to the local economy should be 
encouraged. And finally, .since many of the rising 
expectations of developing nations depend upon 
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engineering technology, there is an opportunity, 
approaching an obligation, for the College of Engi- 
neering to develop international educational pro- 
grams that can indeed help to “lift the human spirit.” 

Present Status 
Undergraduate Programs 

Instruction in engineering at this institution dates 
back to the very beginning of the College of Hawaii 
in 1907. For the first half-century civil engineering 
was the only program offered, but curricula in gen- 
eral, electrical ancT mechanical engineering followed 
later. The civil engineering curriculum was fully 
accredited by the Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development in 1951, electrical engineering in 1962, 
and mechanical engineering in 1967. The current 
curriculum in general engineering was developed in 
cooperation with the College of Business Administra- 
tion to provide a broad engineering background with 
a business and ‘management orientation. All- engi- 
neering freshmen enroll initially in the Department of 
General Engineering and rejnain there at least a year 
before selecting an engineering discipline in which 
to work toward a degree. 
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Academic Departments and Degree Programs 



Degree Programs 

AcademioDep.rt.n«..s b.S. Ph.D. SI 



Chemical 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


Civil 


X 


X 


(X) 


Electrical 


X 


X 


X 


General 


X 






Mechanical 


X 


X 


(X) 


Ocean 




X 


(X) 



X Existing 
(X) Project^ 



Currently there are 916 undergraduates enrolled in 
engineering. One advantage of a relatively small pro- 
fessional program of this nature is that it encourages 
a close relationship among the students, as well as 
between the students and faculty— particularly at the 
upper division level. To enhance this close student- 
faculty relationship, the College has developed: a 
high school visitation program in cooperation with 
the Hawaii Society of Professional Engineers; an 
advising program for all engineering freshmen and 
undesignated sophomores; an advising system in 
which each student as soon as he indicates a depart- 
mental preference is assigned to a professor, who 
continues as his advisor for the duration of the stu- 
dent’s enrollment in the department; and a visitation 
program for pre-engineering students on the Hilo 
Campus. To facilitate student-faculty interaction, all 
advising is done by regular engineering faculty. Addi- 
tional communication is provided through the Engi- 
neers' Council of the University of Hawaii (ECUH), 
which consists of the presidents of the six engineering 
student technical and honorary societies, who meet 
monthly with the dean to discuss areas of mutual con- 
cern. The student chairman of ECUH also holds ad 
hoc non-voting membership in the College Faculty 
Senate. 

College curricula are under continuous faculty 
review with the objective of decreasing the number of 
credits required for graduation, but without sacrific- 
ing the dual goals of a broad education plus ade- 
quate technological competence. Even though the 
University core of general education courses has 
been incorporated into all engineering curricula, the 
total number of credits required to earn an engi- 
neering degree has been lowered by as much as six 
hours in some of the curricula in the last four years. 
An innovative course, “The World of Engineering,” 
has been developed for all engineering freshmen to 
sharpen their understanding of the role of engineer- 
ing in everyday living, to heighten their sense of re- 
sponsibility for the social changes that engineering 
achievements bring about, and to introduce them to 



1963-64 




Actual 

1968-69* 


Projected 

1972-73 


1975-76 


Student Majors ( Fall) : 


778 


1,010 


1,535 


1,750 


Undergraduates 


744 


916 


1,295 


1,270 


Graduates 


34 


94 


240 


480 


Student Credit Hours ( Fall ) 
Graduates ( Degree Awarded ) : 


4,330 


6,758 


9,820 


11,235 


Bachelors 


90 


111 


170 


210 


Masters 


11 


34 


110 


200 


Doctorate 




... 


15 


40 


Faculty and Staff ( FTE ) : 


44 


84 


155 


190 


Faculty 


34 


63 


115 


140 


Civil Service 

Positions in the Center for Engineering Research 


8 


14 


15 


20 


2 


7 


25 


30 



* Data on graduates for 1967-68. 

Note: Does not include information sciences currently administered by the College of Engineering. 
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the computer and other analytical tools of the engi- 
neer. A similar course is planned for non-engineering 
students, but with less emphasis on the analytical 
tools, to provide some appreciation of the impact of 
technology on the cybernetics era in which they will 
be living. 

Graduate Programs 

Rapid progress is being made in strengthening the 
graduate engineering program. Emphasis has been 
placed on this improvement, not only because it pro- 
vides opportunity for advanced engineering study in 
Hawaii, but also because a strong engineering gradu- 
ate program complements the undergraduate program 
as well. It is difficult to attract and ret?*,in a repu- 
table faculty withou’: a sound graduate program and 
related research activity, or to gain the extramural 
support needed to supplement legislative appropria- 
tions. Furthermore, if the College is to make signifi- 
cant contribution to the technological progress of the 
state, including the attraction of the so-called “think” 
industries to Hawaii, it must have a level of com- 
petence consistent with that required for doctoral 
instruction. 

Prior to 1966 the only graduate programs in the 
College were at the master s level in civil and electri- 
cal engineering. In 1966 three additional graduate 
programs were inaugurated-the Ph.D. in electrical 
engineering and the M.S. in mechanical and ocean 
engineering. Ocean engineering, the application of 
engineering technology to the marine environment, is 
an interdisciplinary program involving oceanography 
and several engineering departments. Hawaii’s is one 
of the first programs in ocean engineering, and with 
continuing strong support from local industrial, gov- 
ernmental and military organizations, this program 
should maintain its initial position of national leader- 
ship. 

Research 

A vigorous program of engineering research is 
essential to support the rapidly expanding graduate 
activity in the College. The Center for Engineering 
Research (CER) was established in 1966 as an inte- 
gral part of the engineering academic program, rather 
than as a separate institute. The Director of the CER 
holds the title of Associate Dean of Engineering, and 
is responsible for coordinating all College research. 
Most of this activity is under the supervision of engi- 
neering faculty holding appointments in the instruc- 
tional program. 

Although the primary function of the CER is 
related to the graduate program, in the land-grant 
tradition of the University it also emphasizes research 
relevant to industry and tc the engineering profession 
of the state. Engineering research facilities and pro- 



grams are directed toward contributing to the critical 
mass of technical competence available to attract 
new industry and stimulate economic growth. To take 
maximum advantage of the unique resources of 
Hawaii, much of the research eflFort is on engineering 
applications in outer space and in the sea. 

Extramural support for engineering research has 
expanded rapidly in the last three years, with major 
funding in the areas of radio science, information 
sciences and ocean engineering. Extramural support 
within the College amounted to $120,000 for 1965-66, 
$331,000 for 1968-69, and is expected to grow to 
$900,000 by 1975-76. Additional related research in 
engineering hydrology is administered in the Water 
Resources Research Center. 

Relationship of Present Status to Academic Devel- 
opment Plan I 

The development of engineering programs in the 
last four years has closely paralleled the original 
Academic Development Plan. The accredited under- 
graduate program in mechanical engineering, the 
M.S. program in mechanical engineering, and the 
doctoral program in electrical engineering were all 
in accordance with the initial plan. The new graduate 
program in ocean engineering is a modification of 
the recommendation to establish “a masters level 
option in hydraulics to support developments in 
coastal engineering and water resources.” Similarly, 
the establishment of the Center for Engineering 
Research was primarily a change in name and level 
of interest from the existing Engineering Experiment 
Station. 

The areas in which the College has fallen short 
of its initial goals are primarily related to facility 
development. The engineering building recom- 
mended for completion in 1967 will not be available 
until 1971, and it will be impossible to establish a 
new program in chemical engineering until adequate 
laboratory space is available. A proposal for estab- 
lishing a doctoral program in civil engineering, orig- 
inally scheduled for 1967-68, has been submitted to 
the Graduate Division. All other College goals out- 
lined in the 1964 Academic Development Plan appear 
to be progressing on schedule. 

Program Development 
Undergraduate Programs 

The engineering graduate with a baccalaureate 
degree is not a finished product. Due to the pace of 
technological change, it is neither possible nor desir- 
able for an engineering college to view its bachelor’s 
program as the terminal academic achievement of its 
graduates. Rather, it is necessary to educate students 
to an awareness that continuing education is essential 
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to the practicing engineer. The engineering program 
recognizes this goal by emphasizing those courses 
which are basic and have relevance in meeting the 
challenges of a developing technology. 

Today 40 per cent of all graduates of engineering 
baccalaureate programs continue with graduate work, 
and a recent major study on “Goals of Engineering 
Education," financed by the National Science Founda- 
tion, reports that in 1978 “. . . .two out of three bache- 
lors graduates in engineering will go on to a master s 
degree, and about one in seven will go on to the 
doctorate.” As the dual objective of undergraduate 
engineering education as a preparation for immediate 
entry into industry or into graduate school becomes 
better defined, the College will develop curricula 
to provide greater flexibility to the student, whether 
he chooses engineering practice, additional graduate 
study, or both. 

The engineering faculty has under review a pro- 
posal to increase the amount of lower division course 
work common to all engineering curricula. The fund- 
amental nature of the basic engineering courses would 
be emphasized, and the areas of mutual interest, 
rather than the uniqueness of the 'various curricula, 
would be stressed. This would have the additional 
advantage of establishing common two-year pre-engi- 
neering courses that could be largely duplicated on 
the Hilo Campus or in the community colleges if 
they choose to do so, and thus facilitate the transfer 
of students into the professional engineering programs 
on the Manoa Campus. Consideration is also being 
given to providing greater flexibility in the existing 
undergraduate curricula, so that engineering stu- 
dents may strengthen their understanding of the social 
problems created by technology through a wider 
variety of course selection. Conversely, the number 
of courses within the engineering departments suit- 
able for non-engineering students will be increased 
to provide the other side of the social-technological 
information, interchange we hope to stimulate. 

The only new undergraduate curriculum contem- 
plated at this time is in chemical engineering. The 
recommendation in the first Plan for a Department of 
Chemical Engineering was strengthened in 1965 by 
the site-visit report of an educational consultant who 
heartily concurred in the establishment of such a 
program to supplement existing University programs 
and to assist in the food processing industry, in the 
expanding refinery operations in the state, and in 
the probable growth of industry for extracting chemi- 
cal products from the sea. Existing laboratory facili- 
ties cannot support a chemical engineering program, 
but current plans for Phase II of the Engineering 
Building Complex, scheduled for completion in 1975, 
include adequate laboratories for chemical engineer- 
ing. 

Although new programs requiring more depart- 
ments will be held to a minimum, emphasis in the 
next years will be directed toward developing strong 



options and cooperative programs which have particu- 
lar relevance to this campus and to the state, within 
the existing administrative framework. Such programs 
under consideration include: a bio-engineering option 
for electrical engineers offered in conjunction with 
the School of Medicine; a coordinated program in 
water resources and sanitary engineering involving 
civil and ocean engineering, the School of Public 
Health and the Water Resources Research Center; an 
option in agricultural engineering given in coopera- 
tion with the College of Tropical Agriculture; a series 
of courses in systems theory that would have broad 
application to many social problems relating to urban- 
ization, planning and developing nations; and service 
courses for such engineering-related areas as the 
architectural program in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Graduate Programs 

The growth and continued improvement of the 
faculty and research facilities of the College should 
ultimately lead to the doctoral program in each of its 
graduate areas. Currently the only department in the 
College to o£Fer the Ph.D. is electrical engineering. 
This will be followed by civil and ocean engineering, 
then mechanical engineering, and finally chemical 
engineering. 

In addition to those degrees representing the 
traditional engineering disciplines, consideration is 
being given to the establishment of other inter-dis- 
ciplinary M.S. and Ph.D. programs that cut across 
both departmental and college boundaries. Examples 
of areas include mechanics, computing systems, bio- 
engineering, water resources, systems engineering and 
social engineering. Initially none of these programs 
would require separate administrative or research 
facilities, but could be accommodated by faculty com- 
mittees from existing departments. Should any of 
these programs become a major activity, then separate 
administrative identity and support could become 
necessary. 

Research 

Completion of the engineering laboratory build- 
ing in 1971 will greatly increase the potential of the 
faculty for significant research activity. It will add 
impetus to the Center for Engineering Research by 
encouraging the various departments to expand their 
research as follows: Civil Engineering— structural 
engineering, traffic and transportation, hydrodynam- 
ics, coastal engineering, pollution control and ocean 
structures; Electrical Engineering— communications, 
computing systems, bio-engineering, solid-state 
devices and circuits, acoustics, power sources and 
control systems; Mechanical Engineering— mechanics 
of materials, themioscienoes, heat transfer in the 
ocean environment, corrosion and ocean-mining tech- 
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I* niques; Ocean Engineering-shoreline and harbor 

B problems, including beach erosion, underwater sound 

I propagation, optimum harbor design, and shoreline 

I struc^es, deep ocean engineering, in-situ testing and 

I As the research competence and interest of the 

I engineering faculty broadens, concerted effort will be 

I made by the College to expand existing cooperative 

I studies and to introduce new interdisciplinary research 

programs with other University units, including the 
Hawaii Institute of Geophysics, the Water Resources 
Research Center, the Pacific Biomedical Research 
Center, the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the School of Public Health, and the proposed Hawaii 
Institute of Information Sciences. Advances in engi- 
neering technology and instrumentation can contrib- 
ute to essentially all areas of scientific research. 

Continuing Education 

A recent report published by the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, based upon a survey of 
licensed engineers, states: "Technical obsolescence is 
no longer a threat-it k a reality.” The report empha- 
sizes that engineering is a dynamic profession, and 
that there is a rapid change in technical knowledge. 
New procedures and basic theory, continuously being 
developed, must be acquired by the practicing engi- 
neer if he is to maximize his contribution to society, 
as well as his own personal advancement. An import- 
ant objective of the College is to develop, in cooper- 
ation with other University and governmental organ- 
izations, a coordinated program of continuing educa- 
tion for the engineering profession. 

Currently all of the departments with graduate 
programs offer late afternoon and evening graduate 
credit courses that can lead to an M.S. degree or 
which can be taken for updating ia a particular area 
of specialty. Qualified practicing engineers are 
: encouraged to enroll in these courses along with regu- 

lar ^aduate students, and in general the response 
has been good. However, all of the courses are 
! offered on the Manoa Campus and are taught by con- 

F ventional instructional methods. Study is underway to 

j develop better instructional service to the profession, 

[ particularly where relatively small numbers of engi- 

[ neers and scientists are located at great distance 

from the campus, such as at the Navy’s Barking Sands 
Test Range on Kauai. A pilot program consi.«;iing 
of 30 half-hour videotapes on electric circuits is bc^ing 
prepared to help meet this type of need. 

The College recently inaugurated a non-credit 
technical seminar series in cooperation with the State 
Technical Services Program. Assistance in planning 
‘ this technical seminar series was provided by the re- 
sponse to questionnaires from nearly 200 practicing 
engineers, and from an Advisory Committee of the 
I Hawaii Society of Professional Engineers. Continuous 
^evaluation of these technical seminars, the graduate 
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credit program, the videotape .series and other educa- 
tional programs of the University will be made to 
assu.rc that the engineering profession of Hawaii has 
.sufficient continuing educational opportunities to corn- 
bp.' technical obsolescence. 

International Programs 

More foreign students are enrolled in engineering 
at univ(jrsities throughout the United States than in 
any other field of study. This is not surprising, since 
many of the aspirations of developing countries are 
directly related to engineering progress. Improved 
systems of communication, transportation, sanitation 
and water supply; the development of natural 
resources; increased agricultural and industrial prod- 
uctivity— all are dependent upon engineering knowl- 
edge and application. Consequently, there is a 
responsibility for the College to develop imaginative 
programs in international engineering education, both 
on campus and, as supporting funds become available, 
throughout the Pacific Basin. 

Examples of international projects under con- 
sideration in the College include: the production of 
videotaped programs on specialized courses to assist 
with the instruction at engineering schools in develop- 
ing countries; a cooperative program with UCLA to 
establish an institute for teaching and research in 
information sciences in Kerala, India; the develop- 
ment on the Manoa Campus of a curriculum in 
electrical energy, which would have particular rele- 
vance to students from developing countries endeav- 
oring to expand their power generation capability; 
and the application of systems analysis to the eco- 
nomic development of an emerging nation or area 
such as Micronesia. Although all of these projects 
are only in the exploratory discussion stage, they illus- 
trate that the opportunity does exist for significant 
international programs to "lift the human spirit.” 

Relationship with Hilo Campus and the Community 
College System 

The College will continue to cooperate with the 
Hilo Campus and the community colleges to assure 
the smooth transition of pre-engineering students into 
the professional program on the Manoa Campus. 
This requires an adequate advising system, as well 
as a coordinated curriculum, so that the pre-engi- 
neering s^dent can transfer to the Manoa Campus 
at the junior level with no loss of credits. 

There is good coordination between the Manoa 
and the Hilo campuses for the pre-engineering course 
work offered at Hilo. The engineering faculty from 
the Manoa Campus has assisted in establishing each 
new course, and has worked closely with the prac- 
ticing engineers on Hilo who are teaching the courses 
on that campus, to assure that equivalent instruction 
is presented on both campuses. To facilitate com- 
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munication, engineering faculty from Manoa visit 
Hilo each year to advise pre-engineering students and 
to confer on areas of mutual interest with the engi- 
neering instructors. 

Exploratory discussions have been held for the 
purpose of establishing a similar working relationship 
with the Community College System. Other means 
for assisting pre-engineering instruction throughout 
the University of Hawaii system may include direct 
tie-in with the computer on the Manoa Campus and 
the videotaping of lectures and demonstrations for 
the introductory engineering courses. As the demand 
for engineering education in Hawaii exceeds the 
capacity of the Manoa Campus, a greater percentage 
of the lower division teaching load in the pre-engi- 
neering programs will be assumed by Hilo and the 
community colleges. This teaching effort must be 
closely coordinated with the accredited engineering 
programs on the Manoa Campus. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Addition of master’s program in mechanical and 
ocean engineering, of Ph.D. in electrical engi- 
neering. 

2. Creation of Center for Engineering Research and 
significant increase in extramural funding for 
research. 



3. Establishment of College Faculty Senate, with cor- 
responding greater involvement oi faculty and stu- 
dents in academic affairs. 

f 

Projected Developments Under Plan ll 

1. Create baccalaureate program in chemical engi- 
neering. 

2. Strengthen and develop all graduate programs, 
going to the doctorate as faculty and research facil- 
ities reach necessary strength. ' 

3. Develop cooperative academic programs with 
other colleges of the University, such as a bio- 
engineering option. 

4. Develop broader research programs, both within 
the College and in conjunction with other Uni- 
versity units, especially after the completion of 
the engineering laboratory building. 

5. Develop coordinated curricuium to facilitate trans- 
fer of students from the Hilo Campus and com- 
munity colleges into the engineering baccalaureate 
programs. 

6. Develop a coordinated program of continuing edu- 
cation. 

7. Develop programs in int national engineering 
education. 
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Purposes and Objectives 

Information sciences as a field of knowledge can 
be defined as the science of processing information by 
natural or artificial systems. It includes the work 
of computers and other information processing 
machines such as control systems, as well as simula- 
tion of information systems on machines. Limits of 
the subject matter desirable for a graduate degree in 
ihis rapidly changing field are not yet clear, but it 
is generally agreed that the curriculum should include 
material on the probabilistic nature of information, 
coding methods, computer organization, computer 
languages, together with some material on either 
mathematical and statistical information processing 
or non-numerical and linguistic data processing. 



A graduate student majoring in information 
sciences may have obtained his undergraduate degree 
in almost any field— from music to mechanical engi- 
neering— but he should have some preparation in 
mathematics and preferably some undergraduate 
experience as a computer user. The student interested 
primarily in how information sciences apply to a 
particular field would probably do better to major 
in that field while taldng some courses in information 
sciences. The information sciences major is expected 
to be interested primarily in information sciences it- 
self— that is, in the fundamental properties of informa- 
tion, constraints upon it, the methods available to 
process information and the characteristics of informa- 
tion processing systems. 

The definitive study of the role of information 
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sciences and computers in a university was provided 
in a February 1967 report by the Panel on Computers 
in Higher Education of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee* (hereafter referred to as the 
PSAC report). This committee outlined the under- 
graduate computer education needs of the 1970’s as 
follows: 

A quantitative estimate was made by classify- 
ing the needs of major areas of study as ( 1 ) sub- 
stantial, (2) limited and (3) casual. Category 1 
includes primarily all the biological and physical 
sciences and engineering and roughly half the 
social sciences, mathematics, and business and 
commerce. Category 2 contains the other half of 
mathematics, social science, and business plus 
three-quarters of education. Category 3 includes 
mostly the humanities. 

In category 1 an introductory course in the 
freshman year would allow students to make 
routine use of the computer in many courses— 
probably more than 50 per cent— throughout their 
under^aduate career. Students in category 2 will 
probably take an introductory programming 
course at an early stage of their education and 
then make some use of the computer in three or 
four other courses during their 4 years as an under- 
graduate. Students in category 3 need not make 
any use of the computer as part of their major 
study although it is quite likely that even they 
find it useful in a few courses. By some time in 
the 1970’s it is doubtful that more than a few per 
cent of the students will graduate without having 
made some use of computers. 

< In addition to its role in undergraduate education, 
the computer will have significant uses in graduate 
training and research in perhaps most departments 
at the University of Hawaii by 1975-76. The Comput- 
ing Center must provide a service to graduate students 
and to faculty in much the same way as the library. 
And in those departments which vdll make substan- 
tial' use of the computer (as specified in the PSAC 
report) excellence in graduate education and research 
will not be possible without excellence in the com- 
puting facilities available. 

The role of information sciences at the University 
includes two facets besides an instructional program 
—computer aided instruction (CAI) and information 
retrieval. Computer-aided instruction, except for a 
small number of prototype systems, is not yet avail- 
able in a practical form. The development of CAI 
during the period of interest in this plan, however, 
promises important advantages to a large university. 
The use of CAI where it is appropriate will provide 
students of large introductory classes with the indi- 
vidualized attention not possible in any other way on 
a 25,000 student campus. The use of CAI in the I970’s 



*Computers in Higher Education, Report of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee, The V^te House, Washington, 
D.C., February, 1967. 
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holds out the possibility of quality education for tens 
of thousands of students at a price the State of Hawaii 
can afford. 

Information retrieval and document retrieval sys- 
tems now in the experimental phase at a few main- 
land universities allow the library user to call up for 
immediate use documents and books available only 
in remote locations. Information retrieval systems 
allow the library user to search libraiy files for infor- 
mation when the user does not know the specific 
document in which the information exists. Two related 
facts must be considered in trying to predict when 
extensive information and document retrieval sys- 
tems will be introduced at the University of Hawaii. 
'The advent of satellite communications has shovm 
that the cost of retrieval of documents and informa- 
tion is not entirely dependent on how far distant the 
user is from the document storage facility. Because 
of our remote location in the Pacific, the cost of accu- 
mulating extensive document collections in Hawaii 
in reasonable proximity to the University may be 
prohibitive. Hence it may be stated that the intro- 
duction of satellite communication systems will be 
economically feasible at the University of Hawaii 
before it is economically feasible at most mainland 
universities. 

The Information Sciences Program must be able 
to provide the increasing number of trained profes- 
sional people demanded by research and development 
organizations within the state. In 1968 a study by the 
state Department of Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment showed that “research and development organi- 
zations, including those in computer services, now 
employ more people in Hawaii than do hotels.” The 
interim director of SWIS (the Statewide Information 
Service) has called for the creation of an “industry 
within our State that will employ no less than 6,000 
employees within the next decade, and that will 
bring into the State of Hawaii revenues approaching 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 .” 

'The four major aspects of the role of information 
sciences at the University of Hawaii for the period 
up to 1975-76 will be: providing service courses for 
students in other fields; providing training for informa- 
tion science majors needed by Hawaii and by coun- 
tries of the Pacific Basin; stimulating the use of com- 
puter-aided instruction within the University; and 
developing the use of information retrieval systems 
within the School of Library Studies and the Library. 

Curriculum Plans 

In December, 1967, after a study of information 
sciences on the Manoa Campus, a faculty committee 
recommended the formation of an interdisciplinary 
Department of Information Sciences. The committee 
also recommended that the responsibilities of the 
existing Computing Center be broadened to include 
research in information sciences ( specifically including 
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computer-aided instruction and information retrieval), 
and that the Center be renamed the Hawaii Institute 
of Information Sciences to reflect these broadened 
responsibilities. An M.S. program in information 
sciences was established in September, 1968, and a 
graduate department of information sciences should 
be established as soon as sufficient student interest 
is demonstrated. Simultaneously, the Hawaii Insti- 
tute of Information Sciences should be formed and 
charged with the responsibility for research in this 
field, with special emphasis on computer-aided instruc- 
tion and information retrieval. These responsibilities 
should be undertaken in cooperation with the College 
of Education, and with the Library and the Graduate 
School of Library Studies, respectively. 

The study of the faculty committee on information 
sciences emphasized the breadth of interest in the 
field, encompassing engii\eering, business, mathe- 
matics, the social sciences, library studies and other 
areas. Therefore, tlic academic program in information 
sciences should be structured so as to enccurage 
participation from a wide range of disciplines, ini- 
tially the M.S. program in information sciences has 
been placed administratively in the College of Engi- 
neering, with a review to he held in 1970 as to the 
ultimate disposition of the program. In the interim, 
however, it should be recognized that the academic 
program in information sciences emphasizes the inter- 
disciplinary nature of the field, and is by no means 
limited to engineering. 

One additional method by which the Information 
Sciences Program plans to encourage participation 
with other academic disciplines is by the establish- 
ment of information science courses suitable for the 
University-wide general education program. At a 
time when the effects of technology upon the struc- 
ture of society are so pronounced, every student 
should have the opportunity to become informed in 
the basic concepts of information processing in order 
to better assess its impact upon his own major field. 

Research Plans 

Research in the information sciences is of concern 
not only to the academic program in information 
sciences but also to the education, research and serv- 
ice aspects of the entire University. This fact is well 
illustrated by an Information Sciences Program and 
Electrical Engineering Department research project 
started in September, 1968— a projected University- 
wide computer system having its central facility on 
the Manoa Campus, with satellite computers and 
computer consoles linked to the center via University- 
designed radio channels. 

The present University of Hawaii computing 
system is of a type called “on-line.” This simply means 
that several computer consoles are available in the 
computing center so that a number of computer users 
can have direct and simultaneous access to the central 



processing unit. Since the purpose of the research 
project mentioned above is to add a number of long 
distance radio links to the existing computing system, 
the project has been named the Additive Links On- 
line Hawaii Area System— the ALOHA system. 

When the ALOHA system is operating, the data 
processing needs throughout, the University can be 
met by providing simple computer consoles at up 
to 50 locations. Preliminary plans call for consoles to 
be made available to the Hilo Campus, the com- 
munity colleges on Oahu, Maui and Kauai, the Uni 
versity of Hawaii Institute for Astronomy observa- 
tories on Mauna Kea and Haleakala, and on Hawaii 
Institute of Geophysics ships conducting experiments 
in our offshore waters. With this system, undergrad- 
uates in the community colleges and perhaps some 
high school students could receive training in informa- 
tion processing and use the full capabilities of the 
Manoa Computing Center. 

The ALOHA system is designed to meet the com- 
puting and information processing needs of the Uni- 
versity system until well into the 1970 s. The scientists 
and engineers involved, however, view this work not 
as an end in itself but as the first step in the participa- 
tion of the University in a Pacific area net of com- 
puters and computer consoles which would provide 
extensive information transmission and processing 
capabilities to the developing nations of Asia, and 
significantly augment the existing information-hand- 
ling capabilities of the United States, Japan and 
Australia. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Interdisciplinary master of science program in 
information sciences established, initially placed 
within College of Engineering; research in informa- 
tion sciences undertaken in cooperation with the 
Statistical and Computing Center. 

2. Established research project under the Information 
Sciences Program and the Electrical Engineering 
Department; planned a University-wide computer 
system having its central facility on the Manoa 
Campus (ALOHA system). 

Projected Developments Under Plan ll 

1. Develop service courses and sequential programs 
for undergraduate students in various fields. 

2. Provide program for information sciences majors. 

3. Encourage - use of computer-aided instruction 
where needed throughout the University. 

4. Develop use of information retrieval systems with- 
in the School of Library Studies and the Library. 

5. Encourage research in information sciences to 
assist University-wide data-processing needs; 
develop ALOHA system. 
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Deans of the four schools, meeting as a coordinating group. 
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Chapter 10: COLLEGE OF HEALTH SCIENCES AND SOCIAL WELFARE 



This College is a federation of four professional 
schools: the School of Medicine, the School of Nurs- 
ing, the School of Public Health, and the School of 
Social Work. The deans of these schools form an 
executive committee which coordinates the programs 
of the four units, but for the most part each unit 
operates independently. 

It is intended that the organizational intimacy pro- 
vided by the College structure will nurture more 
curricular interchange among the four schools, which 
have in common a professional concern for the medi- 
cal and social well-being of mankind. Given the 
strong individualism which characterizes professional 
schools, attaining this goal will probably be a long- 
term matter. Still in a formative stage, they will 
develop more rapidly under the substantial degree of 
autonomy which the college structure now permits. 
However, in its supervision of the College, the Uni- 
versity will try to ensure that wasteful duplication 
of program and facilities does not occur. 

The schools of the College of Health Sciences and 
Social Welfare work cooperatively in several areas 
at present: 

1. International Health Programs. An affiliation 
with the LBJ Tropical Medical Center in Pago Pago, 



American Samoa, will allow the development of pro- 
grams in continuing education for physicians, 
Samoan medical practitioners and allied health work- 
ers. In addition it will provide special resources for 
education at the student level and for research. 

2. Leahi Hospital. The development of Leahi 
Hospital as a University hospital will provide 
opportunities for education and research throughout 
the schools of the College and result in improved 
health care. 

3. Comprehensive Health Care and Social 
Sciences. It is hoped that under the auspices of the 
College of Health Sciences and Social Welfare a 
model of comprehensive health care and social wel- 
fare services can be set up in a poverty area. 

4. School of Allied Health Professions. E£Forts 
are being made to have a fifth school authorized, a 
School of Allied Health Professions. This would 
include such programs as dental hygiene, medical 
technology, speech pathology and audiology, com- 
parative medicine technology, occupational therapy, 
physical medicine, and probably others. 

The academic plans of each of the four existing 
schools in the College are considered separately below. 
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Purposes and Objectives 

Medical schools traditionally have functioned 
primarily to educate physicians, but earlier concepts 
have been altered extensively so that the modem 
medical school performs a far broader role in the 
total health field. The University’s Medical School 
is no exception to this trend, although the medical 
curriculum itself is limited by legislative authorization 
to the first two post-baccalaureate years (often 
referred to, but incorrectly, as the “pre-clinical” 
years) of professional medical education. Coupled 
with this “two-year” medical curriculum currently 
are very modest educational programs for medical 
interns and residents who have completed their M.D. 
elsewhere, as well as a nascent program of continuing 
education for practitioners. 

Other curricula lead to advanced degrees in the 
biomedical sciences for research scholars or for highly 
trained medical technicians. 

Curricula in the allied medical sciences are also 
included in the School. By associating closely the 



para-medical programs with the main trunk of medi- 
cal education, it is believed that greater relevance to 
human health can be given to careers involving medi- 
cal technology, speech pathology, audiology and other 
fields of therapy. Mutual support between medical 
education, public health, nursing and public welfare 
is augmented by the organizational plan which closely 
links these four schools together in the College of 
Health Sciences and Social Welfare. 

By reason of its position in the Central Pacific, the 
University aspires to leadership in many fields of 
education of particular importance to the area, includ- 
ing medicine. Opportunities for developing and up- 
grading health practices in the Pacific through educa- 
tion and training are acted on whenever feasible, 
provided that the College’s services to the state are 
not thereby reduced. Medical service assistance, 
patterned after agricultural extension programs in 
rural areas, is a concept not yet implemented, but 
which could be of inestimable value in the Pacific 
area. 

Research in biomedical problems is strongly 
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1 

SCHOOL of: MEDICINE 



Academic Departments and Sections: Allied Medical Sciences (includes Speech Pathology and Audiology and Comparative Medicine); 
Anatomy; Biochemistry and Biophysics; Genetics; Medicine; Pathology (includes Medical Technology); Pharmacology; Physiology; 
Medical Microbiology and Tropical Medicine; Obstetrics and Gynecology; Pediatrics; Psychiatry; Surgery. 

Degree Programs: Bachelor of Science (2 fields); Master of Science (6 fields); Doctor of Philosophy (5 fields). 



Student Majors ( Fall) : 

Undergraduates 
Graduate Students: 

Degree Candidates 
M^ical Students 
Student Credit Hours (Fall) 

Graduates ( Degrees Awarded ) : 

Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctorate 

Faculty and Staff (FTE): 

Faculty 
Civil Service 

Federally or Privately Funded Positions 
Non-compensated Clinical Faculty 
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PQ 



Actual 



Projected 



1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


172 


330 


365 


70 


140 


165 


57t 


90 


100 


45 


100 


100 


3,333 


4,935 


5,590 


31 


45 


55 


15 


20 


20 


5 


10 


10 


44 


105 


*120 


7 


10 


10 


110 


75 


85 


250 


265 


275 



*Data on graduates for 1967-68. ' 

tl4 of tliese are also medical students. 

Note: Projections are based on the continuation of a two-year Medical School and would be increased if a four-year school is authorized. 



encouraged by the School, enabling it to obtain in- 
creasing amounts of extramural financing to support 
research. In keeping with the University’s principle 
of selective emphasis, certain fields of biomedical re- 
search are stressed because of special conditions im- 
posed by Hawaii’s ethnic composition, geographical 
location or physical environment. Emphasis has thus 
been placed, for example, on human genetics of semi- 
isolated island populations, on fundamental studies 
of marine organisms readily available and easily han- 
dled in Hawaii, on natural products derived from trop- 
ical flora and fauna, and on tropical medicine. 

Present Operation 
Teaching Program 

The School of Medicine at its creation in 1965 
comprised the pre-existing basic science departments 
of biochemistry and biophysics, genetics, pharmacol- 
ogy and physiology, and three newly created depart- 
ments of anatomy, medicine and pathology. Also con- 
tributing essentially to the medical curriculum is the 
School of Public Health and the Department of 
Microbiology, in Arts and Sciences. Programs in medi- 
cal technology and speech pathology and audiology 
were transferred to Ae School of Medicine to con- 
stitute the first units of a Department of Allied Medi- 
cal Sciences. 

Students seeking the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine may complete two years of graduate work in 
Hawaii, then transfer to a full-fledged medical school 



for the final two years of the M.D. program. Alter- 
natively, students may elect to complete at Hawaii 
the requirements for a master’s or doctor’s degree in 
a basic science departnrient. 

The first Academic Development Plan stated the 
case for providing medical education at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii in terms that are still valid: to enable 
this state to make its contribution towards the edu- 
cation of physicians, biomedical scientists and health 
technicians badly needed by Hawaii and the entire 
nation; to enable local students to obtain a medical 
education which might not otherwise be available 
to them; to stimulate research and education in the 
biomedical sciences, helping Hawaii to become a 
center for these sciences in the Pacific. 

As originally planned, the curriculum in medicine 
and allied fields would be^ for the student in the 
junior year, thus obviating the traditional pre-medical 
curriculum and making room in the graduate years for 
some courses in liberal arts, in the behavioral sciences, 
in biology or other areas of interest to the student. 
It was especially intended to avoid tight sequences 
of courses, to give students many choices and clear 
opportunity to work on research projects of their 
choosing, prior to entering the narrower confinement 
of the last two years of medical education, or, alter- 
natively, prior to selecting a Ph.D. program or one in 
veterinary medicine. 

Implementation of the plan brought several nota- 
ble changes. Application to the School were accepted 
from students in the junior year and up, but since 
each class is limited to 25 to 27 students (hundreds 
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applied) it has turned out that all those accepted in 
the competition have already received the baccalau- 
reate. The visiting board of medical educators who 
recommended provisional accreditation of the School 
in 1965 observed that medical students would want 
to get on with their professional studies and would 
tend to neglect liberal arts courses, should they be 
included in the curriculum, and that graduates from 
an untraditional two-year school might find difficulty 
in transferring to traditional medical schools for the 
last two years. 

However, some of the originally conceived curri- 
cular innovations have been retained, notably an 
immediate introduction to clinical medicine, usually 
reserved for the second year. This acceleration in 
bringing the student to observation of actual treat- 
ment may substitute for the professional stimulation 
subtly provided in full-fledged schools by interaction 
with third and fourth year medical students. The 
introduction to clinical medicine is largely conducted 
by local doctors who serve, without compensation, 
as clinical professors on the Medical School faculty. 

Although formal clinical instruction to medical 
students is thus limited in the present development of 
the School, it is extensive in auxiliary teaching pro- 
grams. Members of the faculty participate widely 
in the teaching of interns and residents in Honolulu 
hospitals, and have been instrumental in facilitating 
the integration of such programs among various 
hospitals. 

The early introduction of the student to clinical 
practice is in accord with the trend in most mainland 
schools. In general, there is dissatisfaction with the 
old pattern of teaching basic sciences in the first two 
years, deferring application of this knov/ledge to the 
last two. Rapid scientific advance renders much re- 
tained information obsolete or incorrect by the time 
the student graduates. Sharing in the responsibility 
for the care of patients provides a stimulating learn- 
ing experience in problem-solving. Even as a two- 
year program, the University of Hawaii Medical 
School needs strong clinical departments to provide 
students with an education adequate to meet today’s 
standards and to enable successful transfer to main- 
land schools. 

Research 

The new Medical School is already deeply in- 
volved in research. It started with a base of pre- 
existing science deparfj^nts s'.rong in research, and 
as each new department was added faculty members 
were appointed accoi^ing to the belief that a good 
teaching program requires a faculty whose attention 
is focused on the fronffers of knowledge in their fields. 
The Schools administration has strongly encouraged 
research and tries to obtain the neo-ssary facilities. 
Extramural funding has increased rapidly. 

Much of the research under way in the Medical 



School is basic to an understanding of life processes. 
For example, geneticists are studying the elements 
of /heredity in life forms ranging from bacteria to 
humans; in the biochemistry department the composi- 
tion of nucleic acids and proteins is under investiga- 
tion; the effects of stressful environments, both cold 
and hot, are studied in physiology: in pharmacology, 
the most potent antiviral agent so far discovered has 
evolved from a long program of analyses of natural 
plant products; peculiar enzymes called catalysts, 
widely distributed in man but little understood, are 
being examined in the pathology department; in 
anatomy the mechanics of sperm-ova union and growth 
are being followed; in the department of medicine, 
blood diseases peculiar to certain families have been 
discovered and are being studied. 

Service 

The Medical School played a prominent role in 
developing and implementing a nationally financed 
Regional Medical Program (heart-disease, cancer, 
stroke) in Hawaii. In collaboration with the medical 
, societies, practitioners and hospitals, and a widely 
representative citizens’ committee, this program be- 
came operational in 1968, bringing up-to-date medi- 
cal knowledge to Hawaii’s physicians. 

Starting in 1965, the School planned and placed 
into operation the first internship and residency pro- 
gram ever undertaken in Okinawa. Supported by 
the U.S. Army, a clinical and administrative faculty 
of 13 persons is serving this program in the Central 
Hospital near Gushikawa. A major objective of the 
program, aside from upgrading medical practice in 
Okinawa, is to bring the highly developed American 
house-officer system into use in an Asian setting. 
Moreover, it provides advanced medical education 
in Okinawa, where, in the past, medical students 
returning from their Japanese education lacked insti- 
tutional support in their professional practice. 

Future Development 

Reassessing The "Preclinical” Medical School 

When the University’s truncated Medical School 
was planned in 1963, a national shortage of physi- 
cians, nearing the crisis stage, prompted the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to advocate establishing 
“preclinical” medical schools at universities Whose 
resources were insufficient to support a four-year 
school. Eight “preclinical” schools were at that time 
in existence or in process of development. Between 
then and now five of the eight have found resources 
and have determined to become full-fledged, so that 
today only three preclinical schools .^tiU-ii^^-^North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Hawaii. 

The national crisis in physician shortage is never- 
theless more acute than ever, despite the establish- 
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ment of these new four-year schools and an expan- 
sion in older ones. Presidential adviser Colin McLeod, 
making a plea, in October, 1967, for more medical 
educational facilities, stated that the 8,000 doctors 
graduated each year in the United States must be 
increased to 11,000 simply to keep up with the 
increase in population. 

Even while recognizing that requiring students 
to transfer to a second institution behveen the sec- 
ond and third year of medical education disrupted 
the educational continuum, the State of Hawaii in 
1963 proposed to contribute to medical education to 
the extent its resources could aflFord. This funda- 
mental policy is still operative, and the University is 
working to oflFer the best preclinical medical educa- 
tion possible. However, it should be recognized that 
today the two-year program is academically cramp- 
ing and has not achieved the curriculum innovation 
or quality of program originally planned for the 
Medical School. 

Major changes in federal or international programs 
may bring financial support to Hawaii in the near 
future. The United States-Japan Cooperative Pro- 
gram in the medical area, the proposed National Insti- 
tute of Marine Medicine and Pharmacology, the Clin- 
ical Research Center grant program, various grad^u- 
uate training grant programs, the Regional Medical 
Program, the proposed Pacific Medical Center, pos- 
sible involvement of WHO (World Health Organ- 
ization) in medical education for the Pacific and 
Southeast Asian areas, are examples of sources of 
extramural funding that may become available to the 
University for developing a Pacific center of medical 
education, research and service. The University will 
be alert to such opportunities for eventually establish- 
ing a full-fledged medical school deriving its reason 
for being and support from without as well as with- 
in the state. 

A four-year medical school at the University of 
Hawaii seems consistent with the planned develop- 
ment of academic distinction throughout the Univer- 
sity. In addition to providing a complete medical 
education for students enrolled in the medical school, 
a four-year medical school can provide the research 
strength necessary for eflFective cooperation with other 
units of the University in interdisciplinary research 
programs. 

At the same time, the University will not lose sight 
of the fact that the costs of transforming the present 
preclinical medical school to a four-year medical 
school may be prohibitive. If the outlay involved in 
such a project would limit and impede the normal 
development of the University, then the establish- 
ment of a four-year medical school would act to the 
detriment of the total University program. In fact, 
it is clear that the single overriding consideration in 
planning for a four-year medical school is that of 
costs. Accordingly, early in the period covered by 
this plan, the acbninistration of the University should 



retain an independent group of outside consultants 
to provide a thorough study of the costs involved in 
the formation of a four-year medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. This study should project the 
initial funding necessary for such a development and 
also the continuing costs during the first five years 
of operation of a four-year program. In addition, 
the study should review the financial condition of 
comparable medical schools on the mainland, in order 
to ascertain what portion of these overall costs can 
be expected to bo offset by extramural funding. This 
last projection may be most difficult to pin down 
precisely; nevertheless it is of prime importance if a 
rational decision on this important issue is to be 
reached. 

W^en estimating the costs involved in establish- 
ing a medical school, it is necessary to project not 
only the budget necessary for the operation of the 
school but also (to paraphrase a question in the sec- 
tion on “Fiscal and Economic Aspects of the Devel- 
opment Plan”) to consider how much annual income 
and social benefits will be lost to the people of Hawaii 
if a four-year medical school at the University of 
Hawaii is not established. 

These questions, both financial and social, can 
best be answered by an independent group composed 
of economic analysts from outside the University. We 
reemphasize that the basic questions to be faced 
before the establishment of a four-year medical 
school are not primarily questions involving curric- 
ulum, academic requirements or the educational desir- 
ability of the school. They are questions focused on 
the economic impact of a four-year medical school 
upon the well-being of the University and on the 
State of Hawaii. 

Development of Present Instructional Program 

In the meantime, the Medical School will continue 
to develop within its present legislative charter as a 
two-year school. Faculty members will be added 
to keep pace with rising enrollments in the basic 
biomedical departments, and allow the number of 
medical students to increase to 100, as planned. There 
will be no major expansion of the two-year curric- 
ulum, but additional post-doctorate clinical educa- 
tion and continuing education for medical practi- 
tioners will be provided as these programs grow. 

It is anticipated that all basic biomedical science 
departments will provide programs leading to the 
\ Ph.D., and, as the medically oriented departments 
\ increase in faculty strength, Ph.D. programs will be 
developed to make available to students all the 
options for terminal degrees. 

Perhaps the most significant medical field to be 
developed in Hawaii as an adjunct to conventional 
departments is tropical medicine. Hawaii itself enjoys 
nearly complete freedom from tropical diseases, but 
its location and the ease of communication to tropical 
areas of the Pacific and Asia, and the laboratory facil- 
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ities available here, make it a logical center for such 
research. Three leading research scientists in tropical 
medicine have been recruited to form the nucleus of 
this field— a virologist experienced in working with 
hemorrhagic fever and dengue in Southeast Asia, a 
parasitologist with experience in trypanosomiasis in 
Africa and malaria in Asia, and a leprologist with 
long experience studying this disease in China and 
Hong Kong. 

A number of programs making use of Hawaii as 
a staging center for investigations into tropical medi- 
cal problems are already in operation, especially 
those of the Pacific Medical laboratory, a branch of 
the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases. Other programs involving tropical diseases are 
already in progress within the University's Pacific 
Biomedical Research Center, the College of Tropical 
Agriculture and the Hawaii Institute of Marine Biol- 
ogy. Hawaii can and should become a world center 
in this field. 

Selection of students for the medical education 
program will follow the policy already established 
of giving preference to resident students, but with 
a reasonably wide representation of students from 
the Pacific islands area, Asia and the mainland United 
States. Students admitted to the basic biomedical 
departments within the Medical School (anatomy, 
genetics, biochemistry and biophysics, physiology and 
pharmacology) will ^ selected according to the gen- 
eral policies for admittance of graduate students to 
the University, that is, without strong geographical 
preferences. 

Allied Medical Sciences Curricula 

Planned for implementation as soon as the medi- 
cal education program per se is on an adequate foot- 
ing are programs in the field of physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, to be added to the existing allied medi- 
cal science curricula in medical technology, speech 
pathology and audiology. Hawaii needs technical 
personnel in these fields and most have been recruited 
from the mainland. Costs of such programs are com- 
paratively modest, and the existing personnel short- 
age is developing pressure for training programs here. 
The Medical School does not plan to educate more 
narrowly trained technicians, such as those who 
operate x-ray apparatus, heart-lung machines, arti- 
ficial kidneys and the like, as long as the number 
of such specialists required in Hawaii remains small. 
Programs leading to a. masters degree in medical 
teclmology, physical therapy and occupational ther- 
apy will be provided as soon as is practicable, follow- 
ing implementation of the baccalaureate programs in 
these fields. Speech pathology and audiology alr eady 
has a master’s program. 

Potentially, a valuable educational service which 
the School can render to the developing nations and 
dependencies among the Pacific islands is the train- 
^ ing of medical aides, or the supplementary education 
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of medical practitioners trained elsewhere, e.g., Fiji. 
These “practical” physicians are in great demand as 
residents on the small islands of the archipelagoes 
stretched across the Pacific, where medical doctors 
cannot be regularly stationed. Moreover, this type of 
medical aid may well be an immediate answer to the 
problem of providing medical assistance to areas with 
massive populations living at low subsistence levels, 
such as India. Investigations will be undertaken to 
ascertain how best and at what level to train such 
technical personnel. Should a service of this type be 
developed here, it may well be the Medical School’s 
principal contribution to upgrading health practice 
in a major segment of the world. 

Sources of Patients for Clinical Teaching 

Extensive planning is required to ensure adequate 
teaching material for the clinical departments. 
Although the needs of a truncated medical school are 
distinctly less than those of a four-year school, they 
nevertheless are considerable. Traditionally, the intro- 
duction to clinical medicine comes late in the second 
year of medical school, but except in the most con- 
servative schools there are now moves to bring it 
forward in the curriculum. The students make asso- 
ciations of function with form when an internist is 
present in a course in physiology, or a surgeon in 
anatomy; insight and heightened interest in the field 
of study usually follow. Hawaii’s Medical School 
stresses these associations from the beginning of medi- 
cal instruction. Availability of patients for clinical 
demonstrations is thus essential to the instructional 
program, as it is for the research of clinicians and 
faculty members in both basic and clinical biomedical 
science departments. 

In all American cities the source of patients for 
medical schools is changing. As health insurance has 
become nearly universal, the eleemosynary city and 
county hospitals are ceasing to be the great centers 
for ward teaching; adaptations are being made to 
secure “private” patients for teaching and research 
in medicine. Most medical schooE in the United 
States have, or are setting up, faculty practice groups 
to assure a source of teaching material, and inciden- 
tally to facilitate their own services as consultants. 

A group practice plan has been formulated for 
the University s Medical School. It is awaiting 
approval and will be implemented as soon as feasible. 
Nurses, secretarial and fiscal staff, and office facil- 
ities must be provided from practice income, and 
the means by which the students see the patients in 
the clinic or hospital must soon be organized. Con- 
currently, since the group practice plan itself will not 
cover all research and instructional demand for pa- 
tients, at least some University services in hospitals 
should be established. 

The programs of the School of Medicine will be 
affected by the future use made by the University 
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of Leahi Hospital, about two miles from the Manoa 
Campus. In 1968 the Legislature converted Leahi 
from a private to a state institution, to be affiliated 
with the University of Hawaii as of January, 1969. 
In October the Board of Trustees of Leahi Hospital 
decided to determine the legality of turning all Leahi 
land and endowment funds over to the Medical 
School. These developments have important bear- 
ing on the fiscal operations and the goals of the pres- 
ent Medical School, as compared with a four-year 
institution. Medical authorities believe that the eco- 
nomics of clinic and clinical staff utilization are such 
that it becomes less efficient to carry only a two-year 
medical school program and maintain the necessary 
staff and facilities for this limited purpose. 

Research 

Significant programs in biomedical research were 
initiated within the Pacific Biomedical Research Cen- 
ter (PBRC) prior to the establishment of the Medi- 
cal School, setting a pattern of extensive research 
participation which became basic policy in recruiting 
faculty and graduate students in all departments of 
the School. Research entailing interdisciplinary in- 
volvement is most frequently administered through 
the PBRC (described in Chapter 18 of this Plan). 
The PBRC likewise administers major research facil- 
ities of general use to the several biomedical depart- 
ments, such as animal colonies, electron microscopes, 
etc., which are more efficiently operated by a single 
unit for the use of all. 

Efforts are being made to lodge in Hawaii, within 
the Medical School or other units of the University, 
major national and international research centers hav- 
ing special relevance to the tropical Pacific and Asia. 
In the near future, it is expected that the World 
Health Organization will establish within the Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Population Genetics an International 
Reference Center for Processing Human Genetics 
Data, to utilize the expertise of Medical School fac- 



ulty in computer applications in this field, and afford- 
ing to faculty and visiting scientists unusual research 
opportunities. Similarly, the eventual establ shment of 
a national laboratory for experimental marine biology 
is expected. It would work in conjunction with the 
University’s Laboratory of Experimental Marine Biol- 
ogy now under construction at the Kewalo Basin 
Marine Sciences campus on the Honolulu waterfront. 
A center here for tropical disease investigations is a 
distinct possibility and will be sought through public 
and private financing. A clinical Research Center 
grant may be received from the U.S. Public Health 
Service which would provide a ward at Leahi Hos- 
pital with complete support for clinical investiga- 
tions relevant to this geographical area. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

t-' 

1. Creation of the School of Medicine in 1965. 

2. Provisional accreditation in 1965. 

3. Acceptance of first class of medical students in 
1967. 

Projected Developments Under Plan U 

1. Expand medical class from 25 to 50 students. 

2. Develop biomedical science departments and 
clinical faculty to teach both pre-doctoral pro- 
grams and post-doctorate clinical education and 
continuing education. 

3. Establish programs in tropical diseases and in 
allied medical sciences, such as physical and 
occupational therapy. 

4. Take under consideration a program for educat- 
ing medical personnel to serve areas where it is 
not yet feasible to supply doctors’ services. 

5. Prepare complete financial analysis of the costs 
involved in establishing versus the costs involved 
in not establishing a four-year medical school at the 
University of Hawaii. This study should be made 
by a group of outside consultants. 



Chapter 12: SCHOOL' OF NURSING 




Purposes and Objectives 

When the training programs of private hospitals 
in Honolulu were discontinued between 1966 and 
1968, the University’s School of Nursing was given 
sole responsibility for the education of nurses in 
Hawaii, and hence in Pacific areas which rely upon 
Hawaii. The School of Nursing provides undergrad- 
uate educational programs for students in dental hy- 
giene, technical nursing and professional nursing, and 



graduate programs for professional nurses. All these 
programs are nationally accredited. The School also 
contributes to nursing research and serves as a 
resource for the continuing education of nurses and 
dental hygienists in Hawaii and in the Pacific Basiii. 

Over the past decade, nursing has undergone 
basic changes, apparent in the greater responsibility 
demanded of nurses in hospitals and in community 
agencies, and reflected in the more demanding edu- 
cational requirements for all categories in the pro- 
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In 1971-72 the Technical Nursing Program will be located solely at the Community Colleges. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Academic Departments: Technical Nursing, Dental Hygiene, Professional Nursing. 

Degree Programs: Associate of Science in Nursing; Bachelor of Science in Nursing; Master of Science in Nursing Specialties; Doc- 
tor of Pmlosophy (projected). 



Student Majors ( Fall) : 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 

Student Credit Hours ( Fall ) 
Graduates (Degrees Awarded) : 
Bachelors 

Faculty and StaflF(FTE); 

Faculty 

Civil Service 

Federally Fimded Positi<nis 



Actual Projected 



1963-64 


1968-69* 


1972-73t 


1975-76t 


239 


327 


305 


375 


239 


315 


270 


325 




12 


35 


50 


1,351 


2,828 


2,695 


3,245 


27 


30 


50 


60 


- 


5 


20 


25 


25 


63 


50 


40 


21 


44 


35 


35 


2 


7 


5 


5 


2 


12 


10 


— 



• Data on graduates for 1967-68. 

t Excludes the Technical Nursing program, planned for transfer to the Community colleges. 



fession. Technical nurses, who provide patient care 
under supervision, complete a two-year lower divi- 
sion program to achieve an Associate of Science de- 
gree. Professional nurses require education at the 
baccalaureate level and are prepared to assume respon- 
sibilities for patient nursing care and for providing 
leadership to ancillary groups giving nursing care. 
A small but growing fraction of the nursing bacca- 
laureates continue graduate education leading to the 
masters or doctor’s degree in programs designed to 
prepare them for positions as clinical specialists, teach- 
ers, supervisors or top-level administrators. 

The contemporary complex medical team can 
function eflFectively only when nurses at all these 
various levels are available. While the present nurs- 
ing positions in hospitals and health agencies in 
Hawaii do not reflect a general shortage of technical 
nurses, there are not sufiFicient numbers to meet the 
recommended ratios of nurse-patient population fig- 
ures, as listed below. Further, there is a shortage of 
professional nurses educated at the baccalaureate and 
graduate levels. This deficiency can be remedied by 
p lanning , developing and enlarging the appropriate 
programs at the Manoa Campus. 



The University has accepted the responsibility for 
the education of all technical nurses for the State of 
Hawaii. To meet this demand, the School of Nurs- 
ing, working with the community colleges, plans to 
transfer the technical nursing program to the com- 
munity colleges by 1971. Until then the program 
will remain at the Manoa Campus. 

During the term of Academic Development Plan 
II, the School of Nursing intends to develop, as 
required, associate nursing degree programs at the 
community colleges, to improve and to enlarge the 
nursing baccalaureate and master’s programs at the 
Manoa Campus, and to plan a future nursing doc- 
torate program. 

Vital to effective planning is the determination 
of the future requirements of Hawaii for all types of 
nurses. The Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE) reported in 1966 upon 
extant and recommended numbers of nurses needed 
per 100,000 persons of state population, and has 
studied the optimal distribution of types of nurses. 
These data, summarized below, serve to reinforce 
the stated goals of the School of Nursing. 



NURSES REQUIRED FOR HAWAH 



Total nurses per 100, (XX) population 

Technical Nurses (A.S.) 

Professional Nurses (B.S.) 

Professional Nurses (M.S.) 



extant recommended* 

1968 1968 



285 




350 




230 


(80.7%) 


235 


(67*) 


50 


(17.5«) 


70 


(20*) 


5 


(01.8*) 


45 


13*) 



•WICHE, Today and Tomorrow in Western Nursing. Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Appendix B, Table 6, 
April 1966, p. 57. 
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^ earlier reportt on Hawaii’s needs for nurses 
projects essentially similar requirements. 

To formulate its goals efficiently, the School of 
Nursing has established a state-wide committee to be 
appointed to assist the Legislative Reference Bureau 
to update its 1962 study of nursing education in 
Hawaii. The findings of this study will provide a 
basis for recommendations regarding the number and 
placement of associate degree nursing programs on 
Oahu and the feasibility of establishing modified ver- 
sions of these programs on the neighbor islands. 
Other concerns of this committee will be to deter- 
mine the need and placement of practical nurse and 
nurse aide programs, and to advise upon continuing 
education programs for professional updating. 

Technical Nursing Program 

Graduates of the two-year curriculum are pre- 
pared for beginning nurse positions as registered 
nurses upon successfully completing the state exam- 
ination for licensure. The program consists of a foun- 
dation in natural science, social science and communi- 
cation, combined with courses in nursing theory and 
practice. The associate degree nursing program is 
accredited by the National League for Nursing and 
by the Hawaii State Board of Nursing. 

According to the Kosald reportt, 312 technical 
nurses must be prepared from 1968-70 to reach the 
projected state requirement of 670 additional tech- 
nical nurses. 

Professional Nursing Program 

A four and one-half year curriculum prepares pro- 
fessional nurses for professional practice in hospitals, 
public health agencies, homes and industries. Pre- 
nursing students enroll in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and are admitted to the professional nursing 
curriculum at the end of the sophomore year upon 
completion of at least 60 credits in the liberal arts. 
The five-semester upper division professional nurs- 
ing program utilizes clinical facilities in the com- 
munity, as well as course work at the University, to 
attain its objectives. In 1967 the program was sur- 
veyed by the National League for Nursing and was 
granted accreditation for six years. 

Dental Hygiene Program 

The Department of Dental Hygiene offers the 
only program in dental hygiene in Hawaii, one accred- 
ited by the Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association. Students who com- 
plete the two-year program qualify for admission to 



fMildred D. Kosaki. Nursing and Nursing Education in 
Hawaii. Legislative Reference Bureau, University of Haw aii , 
Report No. 3, 1962. This report is now being updated by Har- 
riet Joesting of the Bureau. 



the national and state dental hygiene board examina- 
tions. Upon licensure they may practice dental hy- 
giene under a dentists supervision in private prac- 
tice and in the ."tate Department of Health. The pro- 
gram also provides continuing education of dental 
hygienists. Affiliations have been arranged with five 
hospitals and clinics; additional clinical affiliations 
will be established to provide clinical experiences 
for students. 

Proposed Baccalaureate Program in 

Dental Hygiene 

A more effective utilization of auxiliary personnel 
is needed to meet the nation’s growing demand for 
dental health care and to solve the problem of short- 
age of dentists. The dental hygienist will be expected 
to assume increased responsibility for dental care. 
This altered role requires major revision of the pres- 
ent educational program. 

The dental hygiene faculty plans to develop a 
baccalaureate degree program. The proper educa- 
tion of a dental hygienist, which is multi-disciplinary, 
should include general education as well as the den- 
tal hygiene major. The liberal arts component should 
lead the student to a better understanding of self 
and society. Courses in the basic sciences should 
form the foundation for dental sciences and for clini- 
cal practice. 

In March, 1967, a survey was conducted by the 
Dental Hygiene Department to determine the opin- 
ions of dentists practicing in Hawaii regarding a bac- 
calaureate program. The results revealed that 65 per 
cent are in favor of the proposed program, 25 per 
cent prefer continuation of the two-year program, 
and 11 per cent indicated no preference. With an 
increased role and responsibility for the dental hy- 
gienist, a four-year program seems both essential and 
desired. The proposed program, one of the few in 
the nation, can fill some of the research and com- 
munity service functions customarily undertaken by 
a school of dentistry, for which the University has no 
present plans. 

Graduate Programs 

Graduate nursing education prepares candidates 
for positions of responsibility in areas of administra- 
tion, research, instruction, consultation and clinical 
specialization. Hawaii requires at least 213 additional 
graduate nurses (M.S. ) by 1970. These programs 
are particularly vital to the future role of the nurs- 
ing profession, because of its increased responsibility 
for quality patient care. 

A Master of Science program in mental health- 
psychiatric nursing began in September 1965, sup- 
ported by federal funds. Two additional graduate 
nursing programs are being implemented during the 
academic year 1968-69: administration in organized 
nursing services (public health, hospital, or extended 
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care) and community health nursing. A fourth grad- 
uate program, nursing in biophysical pathology, will 
be started in September 1969. 

There are two routes to doctoral preparation of 
nurses to choose from: preparation through the Ph.D. 
in a basic discipline, referred to as the nurse scientist 
program, or preparation that leads to a Doctor of 
Nursing Science (D.N.Sc.). The former preparation 
gives depth of education in one discipline, with 
emphasis on research training for the evolvement of 
new basic knowledge. The second route includes 
research training but with emphasis on clinical train- 
ing for expert nursing practice, applying knowledge 
developed by others. There is no consensus about the 
better route for doctoral training, but at this time, 
when there are so few nurse doctorates available to 
serve as faculty members, doctoral training through 
the Ph.D. in the natural or the behavioral sciences 
appears preferable. Given sufficient study and time, 
near the end of the span covered by this Academic 
Development Plan, the full development of the M.S. 
program should lead to the establishment of a doc- 
toral nursing program. 

Continuing Education 

The School of Nursing work.«^ with many com- 
munity organizations in Hawaii and in the Pacific 
Basin to provide continuing education. Its three maj- 
or contributions include form^^il courses for nurses 
already in practice but who ai e working toward the 
baccalaureate degree; providing non-credit courses 
for professional updating; and maintaining liaison 
between nurses in service and those in educational 
settings. 

Faculty members of the School have participated 
in international health programs sponsored by the 
Institute for Technical Interchange (East-West Cen- 
ter) by presenting lectures to practitioners from the 
South Pacific. Further workshops and conferences on 
campus are being planned for nursing and dental 
health practitioners. Working with the Peace Corps, 
the faculty has presented a lecture series to nurses 
destined for the South Pacific, and has participated 
on consultation teams in Okinawa, Western Samoa 
and Saipan. Future plans in international health pro- 
grams now center on the Pacific Trust Territory and 
American Samoa. 

Local programs in continuing education will be 
expanded to meet a large demand. A six-year series 
of residential conferences, financed by federal funds, 
was concluded in 1968. Hospital administrators and 
nursing services have requested resumption of this 
program as expanded to include nursing personnel 
not currently eligible. 

Other community service functions have included 
nursing procedure training sessions, a series of psy- 
chiatric nursing dialogues conducted in 1968, and a 
postgraduate course in the practical aspects of den- 



tal radiography for dental hygienists presented in 
1967. 

Since Hawaii has no dental school, the Depart- 
ment of Dental Hygiene has played a major role 
in conducting, coordinating or planning five post- 
graduate courses for dentists at the University of 
Hawaii Dental Hygiene Clinic during the past year. 
Eight to twelve postgraduate courses are planned 
over the next five years. The Department of Dental 
Hygiene, the Division of Continuing Education, and 
state and local dental societies are now involved in 
planning a proposal for a federal grant for providing 
continuing education for dentists. 

Despite these efforts, the School of Nursing has 
not kept pace v/ith the very large demand for con- 
tinuing education offerings. Expansion of all these 
programs is foreseen. Such expansion must take into 
account collaboration with the Medical School, with 
dentists, and with other community groups. The offers 
ing of programs on neighbor islands is also considered 
most important. 

Research 

Sound development of graduate studies in the 
School of Nursing must be supported by well-con- 
ceived research programs. Plans at present identify 
three areas of concentration. Educational research 
will be concerned with the principles underlying 
course content and curricula, as well as with the 
nature of the teaching-learning process, as relative 
to type of study units, audio-visual aids, group teach- 
ing, etc., in nursing. Administrative research will 
focus on two central problems: (1) criteria appro- 
priate for improving a nursing faculty and staff, as 
such criteria would need to be understood by an 
administrator; (2) study of roles and functions of 
various types of nurses in service settings, together 
with techniques of administrative leadership and con- 
trol. The third area of major interest, clinical research, 
will be the most important. For the past 10 years 
the nursing profession has given increasing attention 
to theoretical principles as these presumably under- 
lie the field of nursing as a science and not solely a 
practical art. Though various theoretical models have 
been proposed, there has been little coordinated 
testing of hypotheses. The University of Hawaii 
School of Nursing faculty members are in a very 
favorable position to begin testing their own tenta- 
tive theories in a clinical context. Furthermore, be- 
cause of its ethnic setting, this University should be 
especially qualified to carry on significant clinical 
research related to the variables of cultural and 
environmental differences. 

Transfer of Technical Nursing Programs 
to Community Colleges 

The question of the location and number of tech- 
nical nursing programs in the community colleges 
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is being studied by a nursing education committee 
for the State of Hawaii. Such state-wide planning is 
vital for effective distribution of programs. A general 
plan is outlined below. 

Several unresolved issues influence future plan- 
ning. These are the location of Kapiolani Community 
College in central Honolulu, the imminence of a medi- 
cal cente. complex, and the demographic trends of 
the neighbor islands. The associate nursing degree 
program will be moved to the Community College 
System in Fall, 1971. 

Complete or partial programs can be established 
as required, contingent upon state resources and 
nursing education needs. For example, branches of 
associate degree nursing education could be estab- 
lished in community colleges on Oahu and on the 
neighbor islands which could offer programs every 
second or third year, based on actual demand. The 
major problems in establishing a complete program 
in other community colleges are recruitment of quali- 
fied students and faculty, and availability of clinical 
facilities. A lack' of comprehensive clinical facilities 
could limit a program to the fibrst year only, with stu- 
dents transferring to Kapiolani Community College 
for their second year. 

Maui Community College has expressed an inter- 
est in inaugurating nursing programs. In the Fall of 
1969 it is recommended that a site study be done by 
a nurse educator to determine the adequacy of clini- 
cal facilities for teaching purposes. Maui Community 
College will also survey the high schools to deter- 
mine whether a minimum of 20 nursing students 
could be enrolled. The first year of the associate 
nursing degree program could be started in 1970. 

Kauai Community College is working to estab- 
lish a practical nursing program in 1969. It appears 
necessary to offer this program for one or two classes 
to meet the immediate, pressing needs for this type 
of nursing assistant personnel. As the Community 
Colleges general education program develops, the 
state committee on nursing will assess the advisabil- 
ity of initiating an associate nursing degree program 
in 1970 or 1971. 

The physical separation of the associate nursing 
degree and the professional nursing programs must 
not be allowed to interrupt coordinated planning, 
so essential to meet the comprehensive nursing needs 
of Hawaii. It is strongly recommended that liaison 
be maintained between the Manoa Campus and the 
community colleges’ nursing programs. 

Faculty 

The nature and size of the faculty are influenced 
by many factors. Both the Hawaii State Board of 
Nursing and the National League for Nursing have 
accredited the School of Nursing. The National 
League’s policy is to suggest a maximum faculty- 
student ratio of 1:8 to 1:10. However, these ratios 
are required primarily for maintenance of undergrad- 
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uate degree programs. Continuing education pro- 
grams, nursing research, and a future strong demand 
for graduate nursing education are all aspects of the 
profession which require additional faculty and which 
contribute to a competent, modem, multi-faceted 
School of Nursing. 'These additional and necessary 
requirements for faculty are, of course, not reflected 
in the conventional computation of student-faculty 
ratio and are most difficult to measure by a single 
parameter. The projected requirements for faculty 
have thus been based upon the proposed development 
of undergraduate instructional programs, graduate 
programs, continuing education programs, and of 
nursing research. 

Student Advising 

The present system of assigning a faculty member 
from the Department of Professional Nursing as an 
academic advisor to pre-nursing students in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences has worked excellently. 
Based on this experience, plans for in-college advis- 
ing will include an Office of Student Services to main- 
tain student records and to provide secretarial and 
advising services. Proximity of the academic advisor 
to students in the College of Arts and Sciences also 
benefits the recmitment of students into nursing. 

In the Department of Professional Nursing each 
faculty member is assigned to four to eight advisees 
for the entire period of each student’s stay in the 
School. In the Technical Nursing Department each 
faculty member advises, at least twice yearly, those 
students assigned to her laboratory section. Dental 
hygiene freshmen are advised at least twice annually, 
and sophomores have six advisory conferences dur- 
ing the year. It is planned to maintain this availabil- 
ity to instructors for the students of the School. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Continued expansion of baccalaureate nursing pro- 
gram to meet state’s needs. 

2. Provided adequate facilities for training dental 
hygienists. 

3. Expanded two-year associate degree program at 
the Manoa Campus. 

4. Redeveloped Medical Technology Program, now 
located in School of Medicine. 

5. Inaugurated master’s degree. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Transfer associate degree program to the com- 
munity colleges in 1971-72. 

2. Updating of 1962 study of nursing education 
(Kosaki Report) by Legislative Reference Bureau, 
assisted by statewide Committee on Nursing Edu- 
cation; long-range planning to be continued, with 
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coordination of associate nursing degree programs 
at community colleges with preprofessional degree 
programs at the Manoa Campus. 

3. Improve and enlarge undergraduate and grad- 
uate professional programs at the Manoa Campus. 

4. Develop extant dental hygiene two-year program 



into a four-year program combining liberal arts 
with professional education. 

5. Expand continuing education programs to meet 
community and Pacific Basin health needs. 

6. Prepare feasibility study for doctorate degree in 
nursing. 



Chapter 13: SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 



Purposes and Objectives 

The overall purpose of the School of Public Health 
is to foster within its faculty and students the skills 
and professional judgment needed for the diagnosis 
and solution of community health problems, includ- 
ing a concern for the physical, mental and social well- 
being of the community. This does not imply that 
public health people must themselves provide the 
social, economic and political environments neces- 
sary for good community health, but that they must 
be prepared to work closely with others who directly 
a£Fect these environments. Thus, the graduate pro- 
gram of the School seeks to prepare practitioners 
whose concern for the community health commits 
them to the broad interests of the people served rather 
than to the narrowly defined interests of a single 
agency or the dimensions of a single problem. 

In addition to its teaching activities, the School 
actively pursues its responsibilty to the state, the 
nation and to the world-wide communities which it 
serves, through programs of research, continuing edu- 
cation and consultation. The School’s attention is 
focused primarily on the health consequences of rapid 
urbanization, a process common to Hawaii, the main- 
land U.S., and to other Pacific and Asian nations. 

The objectives of the School are not only to edu- 
cate persons for a variety of careers in the health 
field for service activities, but also to prepare indi- 
viduals who will conduct research and contribute to 
the enlarging base of knowledge in the sciences per- 
tinent to health— the biological sciences, the applied 
social sciences, engineering and statistics. The essence 
of public health practice is the skill and wisdom with 
v/hich community resources are mobilized and organ- 
ized to provide for the achievement of optimum phy- 
sical and mental health and social well-being for all 
people. 

Guided by these objectives, the principal func- 
tions of the School are: 

1. To provide graduate instruction in the health 
sciences for students in the University, serv- 



ing thereby first a local need to improve the 
public health leadership skills available in 
Hawaii and, simultaneously, a regional need for 
such improvement. 

2. To encourage, develop and conduct health 
research in Hawaii and the Asian-Pacific com- 
munities. 

3. To assist in rendering and improving commun- 
ity health services in the state and Pacific-Asian 
areas. 

The development of programs to assist in the 
training of Asian and Pacific health workers (largely 
funded by federal, private or international sources) 
is in accord with the established University policy 
to encourage programs which build upon Hawaii’s 
special characteristics relating to its geographical 
location, physical environment and multi-cultural 
population. 

Organization 

Since public health practice requires a pooling of 
the resources of biologists, social scientists and engi- 
neers in the solution of community health problems, 
the School demonstrates an interdisciplinary approach 
for students and community agencies by functioning 
as one department. Teaching, research, service and 
continuing education are governed by faculty com- 
mittees with wide latitude in determining policy for 
the School. These functions are integrated through 
an executive committee chaired by the Dean. 

Establishment of separate departments may be- 
come necessary in the future if the School grows too 
large for its present structure. 

Instructional Programs 

The World Health Organization defines a school 
of public health as follows: 

An institution with adequate resources which, 
in addition to research in public health and 
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Programs in the School of Public Health involve instructional, research, continuing education and community service activities. 
The School has no departments. 
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Degree Programs-. 

Existing: Master of Public Health; Master of Science. , tt , , ..i. i. • • n- 

Projected: Doctor of Public Health with emphasis in Health Education; Doctor of Philosophy in Public Health with emphasis in BiO' 

statistics and Epidemiology. 



Student Majors ( Fall ) : 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 

Student Credit Hours ( Fall) 
Graduates ( Degrees Awarded ) : 
Masters 
Doctorate 
Certificate 

Faculty and Staff (FTE): 
Faculty 
Civil Service 

Federally Funded Positions 



Actual Projected 



1963-64 


1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


4 


83 


110 


140 


4 


83 


110 


140 


122 


1,153 


1,575 


2,035 




28 


45 


55 






6 


15 




1 


5 


5 


& 


91 


155 


160 


4 


17 


35 


40 


1 


3 


5 


5 


4 


71 


115 


115 



• Data on graduates for 1967-68. 



service to the community, provides a full-time 
course lasting not less than one academic year, 
or its equivalent, covering the subjects essen- 
' tial to the understanding of the various prob- 
lems of public health and the concepts, organ- 
ization and techniques required for dealing 
with them, and which is open to members of 
the medical and allied professions seeking qual- 
ifications in public health. 

The American Public Health Association, which 
accredits schools of public health, accredited the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii School of Public Health in 1965 
and re-accredited it (required for new schools) in 
June 1967. There are only 15 schools of public health 
in the United States and two in Canada, but because 
of the continuing shortage of trained public health 
people and the increase of candidates entering the 
field, two to four more are being developed. The 
University of Hawaii School is the only American 
school with major commitments to serve the Pacific 
area. 

The professional degrees in public health are the 
Master of Public Health (M.P.H.)— in Canada, the 
Diploma in Public Health ( D.P.H. )— and, the Doctor 
of Public Health (Dr.P.H.). Traditionally, M.P.H. 
candidates have been health practitioners— physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians, nurses, sanitary engineers, and 
other personnel in the health or related professions 
with a number .of years’ experience. For these indi- 
viduals, the program may be completed in one year, 
but candidates lacking this experience must pursue 
a course usually requiring two years. The first year 
is spent in the basic curriculum essential in the train- 
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ing of all students in public health. Those continuing 
beyond this point emphasize specialized courses in 
their field of major interest. 

Field training is required of virtually all students 
in the School and is organized under various forms 
and with different durations depending on the needs 
of the student. The School has outstripped the re- 
sources of Hawaii for field training and regularly 
.sends students to agencies in the West Coast states, 
other Pacific islands, and Asian settings where prop- 
erly supervised, appropriate experiences can be pro- 
vided through affiliate and cliriical faculty appoint- 
ments. The duration of the field training usually 
varies from three weeks to three months, depending 
on the prior experience and goals of the student. 

Faculty resources now available and expected in 
the near future make it timely to begin planning to 
extend the professional degree work up to the Doc- 
tor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.). The first field in 
which there will be sufficient strength for such ad- 
vanced specialization is public health education. 

The M.S. and a planned Ph.D. are intended for 
persons desiring intensive research and academic 
training in specific health subjects. Although there 
are needs in the field for professional persons hold- 
ing the doctorate in several of the areas represented 
in the School, current and expected faculty develop- 
ment make it logical to plan for a Ph.D. in Public 
Health with emphasis on a combined program of 
biostatistics and epidemiology. It will be designed 
primarily for candidates who have an M.S. 
in biostatistics and wish to continue studies 
in that field, or for physicians interested in epi<^nii- 
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ology who arc enrolled in the three-year General 
Preventative Medicine residency program, accredited 
in June 1968, for emphasis on either epidemiology or 
international health. These physician candidates pre- 
paring for an academic career will take an M.P.H. or 
M.S. plus two or more years in the Ph.D. program, 
emphasizing epidemiology. 

Physicians in the three-year General Preventative 
Medicine residency program who are not preparing 
for an academic career will take this residency as an 
M.P.H. plus two years of supervised field work and 
research in epidemiology or international health. 

In addition to its degree programs, the School 
teaches the courses in public health for students in 
the School of Medicine, participates with the School 
of Social Work in a joint teaching program, teaches 
courses for sanitary engineers registered in the Gol- 
lege of Engineering, and is developing complemen- 
tary programs with the School of Nursing. 

With students as diverse in background and goals 
as the student body of the School of Public Health, 
the key to academic program guidance lies in counsel- 
ing by balanced program committees which are 
responsive to the current academic needs of the stu- 
dents, to the special requirements of some of the 
sources of traineeship support, and to the employ- 
ment realities to be faced by the graduates. Each stu- 
dent is advised by his program committee, consist- 
ing of at least three faculty members, one of whom 
must be outside the student’s area of major interest. 
This system is very expensive in faculty time but 
is most responsive to the needs of the individual 
student. 

The School is actively supporting and carrying 
on continuing education programs jointly with com- 
munity agencies, the East-West Genter, and other 
University departments. In conjunction with the 
schools of public health of the University of Galifor- 
nia at Berkeley and Los Angeles, Loma Linda Uni- 
versity, and the Western Federation of the American 
Public Health Association, the School participates in 
a cooperative program to serve some of the continu- 
ing education ne. of public and private agencies 
in the Western states, Hawaii, Guam, American 
Samoa and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
These programs are available to all public health 
workers and have been conducted in the field and 
on the campus. 

Research 

Research activities of the School have been limited 
by critical shortages of office and laboratory space and 
facilities. Thus far the faculty has given first atten- 
tion to the needs of the student body and has gen- 
erated more training grants than research projects. 
By 1975-76, the School’s research activities will have 
been considerably expanded because of additional 
space in buildings now under construction. The doc- 
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toral programs will be in full operation. In conjunc- 
tion with the School of Medicine, joint research and 
service projects will be underway in tropical medi- 
cine, nutritions, mental health, international health 
and other areas. The School will make a major re- 
search effort in the area of health information retrieval 
systems, where defects in current practice are serious 
stumbling blocks to progress in comprehensive health 
planning and health services administration. 

The School shares many joint appointments with 
the Pacific Biomedical Research Center (PBRC) and 
the Water Resources Research Center (WRRC). Fac- 
ulty members of the School utilize laboratory facil- 
ities and computer time of the PBRC and the WRRC. 
Members of the School provide data, especially demo- 
graphic information on the Pacific peoples, to the 
Social Science Research Institute (SSRI), and utilize 
the SSRI data processing facilities for research proj- 
ects of the School. (The' programs of these research 
units arc discussed in Chapter 18.) 



Service 

The School expects to continue to play an impor- 
tant role in the international programs of the East- 
West Center, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the U.S. Office of Education, the Peace Corps 
and national foundations interested in Asia and the 
Western Pacific. Faculty members will continue their 
present consultative services to the Trust Territory, 
American Samoa, Guam, the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the South Pacific Commission. 

Within the University, the School will provide 
consultative and advisory services to the University 
Student Health Service program and cooperate with 
the Division of Continuing Education, largely in pro- 
grams arranged by its Conference Center. 

Faculty Development 

Because of the broad nature of public health 
and diversity of skills required in its teaching, 
the faculty of the School will continue to build 
relationships (through joint appointments where 
appropriate) with the departments of Geography, 
Economics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
Anthropolgy, and others. 

Exchanges of faculty with schools of public health 
or other institutions in Asia and the Pacific will be 
instituted through support of grants from private 
foundations. The China Medical Board of New York 
has provided $120,000 for a period of three years. 
The School expects to implement this program in the 
1968-69 academic year. 

Whenever funds are available, such as for WHO 
and East-West Center grantees, field assignments in 
Asian settings and working with faculties of schools 
of public health, have been and will be programmed. 
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Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. School established in 1965; accredited October 
1965; re-accredited June 1967. 

2. M.P.H. and M.S. degree curricula established. 

3. Courses serving medicine, engineering, nursing 
and social work created. 

4. Service programs conducted for Hawaii and Pa- 
cific island communities. 



Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Establish degree of Dr.P.H. with emphasis on 
health eduvcation. 

2. Establish Ph.D. in Public Health with combined 
program of biostatistics and epidemiology. 

3. Increase research efiPort, especially to develop 
health information retrieval systems. 



Chapter 14: SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 



Purposes and Objectives 

The School of Social Work has a primary obliga- 
tion to help Hawaii meet its social welfare respon- 
sibilities through three programs: (1) to educate 
social workers to perform their professional activities; 
(2) to conduct research on social problems and serv- 
ices; (3) to render community service in the School’s 
professional field. 

Social work as an academic discipline is concerned 
with human beings and their welfare in a complex 
society. The social workers, in practice and research, 
concentrate on . problems of breakdown in human 
relationships. In pre-industrial societies, social mal- 
function in people’s lives was usually coped with, 
and sometimes remedied, through traditional insti- 
tutions, such as the extended family or a chmrch, or 
simply through the spontaneous working of social 
custom, such as help from neighbors or the imme- 
diate community. Modem social work theory holds 
that an individual experiences himself as a social 
problem because of faulty heredity, disease or vari- 
ous environmental causes: forces whose origin is 
external to the individual, in the sense that they spring 
from stress-situations in the family, resulting from 
de^th, divorce, difiFiculties about employment, etc. 
Th^ breakdown may occur also because of internal 
and external forces in combination, with the result 
that the individual becomes unable to maiiitain him- 
self in his everyday relationships, his work and his 
normal social roles. 

The fundamental tasks of the profession comprise 
not only the provision of services and resources to 
restore social functioning, but also the prevention 
and control of the conditions which have interfered 
with social functioning. The application of preven- 
tive or remedial services may extend beyond the 
treatment of individuals to working with social groups 
and whole communities. To achieve these further 
goals, -social work practice may be carried on inde- 



pendently, but at other times collaboratively with 
related disciplines and professions. The immediate 
aim is always the same, to make the lives of human 
beings more bearable and socially productive. A 
more comprehensive and ambitious goal is to assist 
individuals, groups and community members to 
modify the social structure insofar as it controls the 
quality of human relationships, and by so doing im- 
prove the total environment, through the evolvement 
of specific institutional reforms. 

Social work services are provided in a variety of 
community settings, such as the family and child- 
welfare agencies, public welfare departments, psy- 
chiatric and general hospitals and clinics, comrts and 
correctional institutions, comnilmity centers, settle- 
ments and youth organizations. More recently, social 
workers have been employed in poverty programs, 
mrban renewal, city planning and public housing. 

The basic professioiial preparation for social work 
practice is a two-year pro^am of classroom instruc- 
tion and supervised field practice leading to the Mas- 
ter of Social Work (M.S.W.) degree. 'The School of 
Social Work of the University of Hawaii is one of 
73 accredited schools in the United States and Can- 
ada. As the only school in the Central Pacific, it has 
a special responsibility for professional education, 
research, and service for Hawaii, the Trust Territory 
and other nations in the Pacific. 

Social work education has traditionally taught stu- 
dents to practice according to the methods of case- 
work, group work or community organization. At the 
University of Hawaii, students have generally con- 
centrated on casework but a few have elected the 
group work concentration, as at most social work 
schools. In its curriculum development discussed 
below, the School plans to offer one concentration 
which will include both case work and group work 
contents, and a separate concentration in community 
work. 
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Octree Programs: Master of Social Work; Doctor of Social Work or Doctor of Philosophy (projected;. 





Actual 


Projected 


1963-64 


1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


Student Majors (Fall): 


40 


115 


195 


260 


Undergraduates 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Graduates 


40 


115 


195 


260 


Student Credit Hours (Fall) 


687 


1,658 


3,050 


3,895 


Graduates (Degrees Awarded ) : 










Masters 


2C 


45 


90 


130 


Faeulty and Staff (FTE) : 


7 


30 


55 


65 


Faculty 


6 


15 


35 


45 


Civil Service 


1 


4 


5 


5 


Federally Funded Positions 


— 


11 


15 


15 


• Data on graduates for 1967-68. 



Forces Making for Change 

Three faetors eurrently influence the development 
and direetion of social service education in Hawaii, 
as throughout the nation: an increasing demand for 
professional social workers, with a very limited sup- 
ply of personnel; swiftly changing social conditions; 
and re\'isions of professional functions, because of 
altered theoretical framework and basic concepts, 
with resultant changes in education for the profession. 

There is a widening gap between needed and 
available social work manpower. The 1965 report 
of the HEW Departmental Task Force on Social Work 
Education and Manpower estimated that by 1970 
more than 100,000 professionally qualified social work- 
ers (master’s degree) will be needed to staff agencies 
receiving federal financial support alone. Expanding 
services of voluntary agencies will also require more 
social workers. The 1967 report of the Hawaii State 
Commission on Manpower and Full Employment on 
“State Shortages in Professional and Technical Clas- 
ses” says that the shortage in the social worker series 
is “common, real, and critical,” and that it is “dis- 
trict, state-wide and nation-wide in scope.” The report 
recommends that the School of Social Work be 
expanded to help meet the local manpower require- 
ments. 

The social changes of the past decade both on 
the mainland and in Hawaii hardly need documenta- 
tion. Increases in juvenile and adult delinquency, the 
overt reactions to racial injustice evidenced in riots, 
and other major problems resulting from urbaniza- 
tion are familiar to everyone. Social conditions under- 
lying the domestic conflict, previously conspicuous 
only to the urban sociologist and the social worker, 
are now coming to the general attention of society— 
imverty, the effects of racial discrimination, the prob- 
lems of mental illness— and the attitude of society has 
shifted to one of at least trying to “do something 



about it.” Many professions are important to the 
amelioration of these problems, including social work, 
which has its own distinctive role to play. 

A growing realization of the urban crisis has pre- 
cipitated a reexamination of the social welfare serv- 
ices, especially their operative means and goals. The 
self-critical studies have led not merely to the reor- 
ganization of some social service institutions and the 
creation of new ones, but also to the development of 
new concepts and approaches. For example, social 
work agencies now tend to place greater emphasis 
on methods O' prevention, initiating new approaches 
to treatment, such as working with the family as a 
group, or extending services to groups of clients, even 
in agencies that traditionally used the individual inter- 
view. Especially noteworthy are some of the projects 
for community development. 

Instructional Programs 

Master’s Program — Basic Professional Education 

To meet manpower needs, the School has taken 
active steps to increase its enrollment. In 1968-69, 
the enrollment in the master’s program is 115 stu- 
dents, a threefold increase in a five-year period. A 
further expansion of 20 additional students per year 
is planned until the School reaches a maximum of 
3(X) in the master’s program. Since it is anticipated 
that at least half of the students will be from Hawaii, 
the enlarged program will be making a substantial 
contribution to meeting manpower needs of this state. 

A significant inno\'ation de\^eloped in the past year 
has to do with teaching the methods of practice. 
Group work and casework, heretofore taught as sep- 
arate specializations, are being combined; students 
and graduates will be expected to be able to provide 
service to clients by cither method. In addition, stu- 
dents in this concentration of the two methods will 
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be expected to have knowledge and some exposure 
to doing community work. The alternative concen- 
tration is community work itself. Students special- 
izing in this area will be expected simultaneously to 
be able to provide services to communities and have 
an understanding of the treatment of individuals and 
groups as well. 

Only a beginning has been made thus far in devel- 
oping a concentration in community work. In 1966- 
67 one student was admitted for this concentration 
of class and field work; this year there are three. In 
common with ‘;chools where community work 

has been introduced, the faculty needs to give further 
thought to the content and skill needed in this varied 
field, which encompasses planning and policy mak- 
ing within neighborhoods, and the integration of wel- 
fare services hitherto rendered by autonomous agen- 
cies. The School is recruiting for a specialist to help 
de^lop this concentration. As the faculty works at 
defining the content of this area, it will draw on the 
resources of other departments and schools within 
the University. 

The basic curriculum requirements stipulated by 
the National Council on Social Work Education (so- 
cial welfare policies and services, human behavior 
and social environment, methods of social work prac- 
tice, research, administration) will be followed, but 
the School will place considerable emphasis on con- 
tent that will help students learn how to assess social 
welfare resources, how to work with others to better 
social conditions and welfare programs, and how to 
analyze institutions offering social work services and 
act towards their improvement. The anticipated 
changes in curriculum will require some reorgfiniza- 
tion of courses, addition of new ones, some dropping 
of old. Obviously it will also require major changes 
in the field instruction component. 

Field Instruction Expansion of the Master of Social 
in the Masters Work program is contingent upon 

Program availability of field work place- 

ments. Federal financing has en- 
abled the School to employ faculty to teach units of 
students in the field. This augmentation of the field 
staff, made possible by social work agencies, has 
taken care of the expansion thus far. It is anticipated 
that the federal financing will continue, though cur- 
rent cutbacks in appropriations may not provide the 
additional positions essential for the School’s c:xpan- 
sion needs in the immediate future. For this reason, 
in order to use field instructors to develop c:xperi- 
mental programs, and also if possible to establish 
school-operated field teaching centers ( as is being 
tried by a few schools on the mainland), it is impor- 
tant that some additional field teaching positions be 
funded by the University. A Director of Field Instruc- 
tion was appointed in 1967. This position should 
enable the School to proceed with the develoj)ments 
mentioned, and to plan for continuing education of 
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field instructors so that they can teach in accordance 
with the changes in the currieulum. 

New settings for field practice will need to be 
explored, particularly for the development of the com- 
munity work concentration. The use of the newer 
organizations, such as the federal Office for Economic 
Opportunity (OEO), is as yet untapped and may pro- 
vide good resources.. 

An Undergraduate Program in Social Work 

The projected growth of the M.S.W. program will 
not in itself meet the constantly expanding manpower 
needs. The School is therefore planning an under- 
graduate major in social welfare in the context of a 
liberal arts curriculum. This program would prepare 
graduates for many entry-level positions in social 
welfare, particularly as aides or technicians. Many 
persons with a bachelor’s degree are now so employed 
by agencies, and the major would provide the agen- 
cies with better qualified people who, with the addi- 
tion of specially planned continuing education, could 
successfully perform various important agency tasks. 
The program would also serve as a base for prepro- 
fessional education. Some of the courses in social wel- 
fare would be open to students of other majors. 

One step has been taken. This School last year 
established a committee on undergraduate education 
for human services, including faculty from Home 
Economics and American Studies, Public Health, 
Medicine and Nursing, in addition to representatives 
from welfare agencies in the community. The com->. 
mittee, expanded to include other departments such as 
Education and Psychology, is continuing to explore 
approaches to a new curriculum. 

Training for Non-Professional Levels of Work 

As another way of meeting Hawaii’s need for man- 
power in its rehabilitation, corrections, health, welfare 
and other human service agencies, so-called “New 
Careers” programs are being established. These pro- 
grams are intended to prepare educationally disad- 
vantaged persons for positions in the para-professional 
and sub-professional classes. To carry out these pro- 
grams, provision is to be made for instruction which 
will include both training for entry-level positions 
and job advancement. While the immediate objective 
is the education of persons to fill positions at non-pro- 
fessional levels, some students are likely to move on 
to graduate school and then to fully professional posi- 
tions. 

The community colleges on Oahu, in collaboration 
with the State Department of Personnel Services, are 
now assuming responsibility for developing a curri- 
culum and providing instruction for the New Careers 
program. The School of Social Work is studying ways 
of becoming integrally related to the community col- 
leges and other elements of the University system in 
the conduct of this program. 
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Doctoral Program 

The School plans over the next five or six years 
to evolve a program leading to a doctoral degree. By 
about 1973, the faculty will exceed 40, all but a few 
teaching at the graduate level and undertaking 
research. At that stage the additional staff, library and 
other materials necessary to support a doctoral pro- 
gram would be relatively small. The inclusion of the 
program will make the School more attractive to 
young, dynamic faculty with advanced graduate work 
and will put the School in a more competitive hiring 
position. The local availability of a doctorate will 
encourage selected social workers in Hawaii to make 
contributions to the state which would otherwise not 
be possible. 

Continuing Education 

The inherent responsibility of the School to offer 
continuing education for practitioners in its field is 
made more urgent by the rapid and fundamental 
changes occurring in social welfare theory, institutions 
and programs. Continuing education in the form of 
workshops and institutes, as well as the more formal 
classroom presentation, offers the most effective way 
of bringing new knowledge and new techniques to 
both fully qualified professionals and to sub-profes- 
sionals seeking to develop their careers. The School 
has requested funds from the National Institute of 
Mental Health to staff a continuing, education pro- 
gram as an integral part of its operations. 

The Youth Development Center was transferred 
to the School of Social Work in September 1967. 
Formerly supported by a federal grant, it is now 
funded by state general funds. The Center provides 
continuing education to staffs of social welfare insti- 
tutions working in its special area. It is expected 
that the Center as part of the School will identify 
problems for research in this area and work on 
research projects with other faculty of the School and 
of related departments in other schools and colleges. 

International Dimensions 

The location of the School in the Pacific area and 
the presence of the East-West Center gives the School 
unusual opportunities to develop a program of signifi- 
cant international dimensions. Recent studies show 
the urgent need for American schools of social work 
to supply an international perspective in the basic 
professional curriculum, and to identify those ele- 
ments of the knowledge and practice of the profession 
which are internationally applicable. The geographic 
focus should be made on countries of Southeast Asia 
and islands of the Pacific, regions with which other 
units of the University are already involved. The 
School must assume responsibility for direct services 
in consultation, training, research and exchange pro- 
grams. 



In line with University policy, the School will 
continue to accept students from other countries. It 
proposes to develop short-term workshops, institutes 
and seminars for personnel from other countries as 
part of the program of continuing education. It is 
anticipated that personnel at various levels of agency 
or organization operations will be interested. Activi- 
ties of an international nature will be developed in 
harmony with University policy and as faculty 
resources develop, so that the basic program of the 
School will not be weakened by faculty absences. 

Research 

It is most important that the research component 
of the School be strengthened. The program should 
be designed to achieve a variety of goals. The pro- 
fessional social worker should be equipped to assist 
and guide others in developing significant hypotheses 
and defining researchable problems, as well as to con- 
duct investigations himself. Since there is always an 
excess demand for the use of research facilities, it is 
important that members of the profession be well 
qualified to identify promising areas for study and to 
do some of the preliminary investigation, so that the 
best use will be made of the limited resources. Re- 
search concentrated on social work practice particu- 
larly is highly necessary in view of the developing 
needs of “practice theory” in this field. Such investi- 
gation must be conducted in conjunction with social 
work agencies or social work departments of hospitals, 
schools, mental institutions, etc. Collaboration with 
social agencies in the analysis and evaluation of 
agency programs should be encouraged. The estab- 
lishment of a doctoral program is desirable in order to 
attract additional research faculty and offer advanced 
training in methodology. To facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of research aims, it is planned that the School 
will establish a research center. At the moment, the 
sole campus facility available for the faculty of the 
School is the Youth Development Center, whose pri- 
mary mission is service through continuing educa- 
tion, rather than research. 

Service 

The School plans to work more closely with other 
units of the University, particularly expanding its 
relationships with other schools in the College of 
Health Sciences and Social Welfare. Already it has 
collaborated with Public Health in a course on social 
welfare policy, offered to students of both schools. 
It has also helped develop programs on alcoholism, 
gerontology, maternal and child care, and has worked 
with the School of Medicine in the Regional Medical 
Program. Further collaborative efforts are planned, 
particularly concerning the concentration on com- 
munity work and social work relevant to medical and 
nursing practice. 

The field experience component of its curriculum 
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brings the School of Social Work into continuing 
relationships with the larger community. Faculty 
members serve on planning bodies and as consultants 
throughout the state. Recognizing the special needs of 
Hawaii, the School intends to play an increasingly 
active and wide-ranging role by helping the state and 
its communities to identify social needs and by «■ •. nlu- 
ating the eflFectiveness of ongoing programs, as well 
as proposing new programs when changing conditions 
uncover new needs. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Progressed toward establishment of an undergradu- 
ate major in social welfare. 

2. Reviewed and redefined objectives for masters 
program and established a concentration on com- 
munity work. 

3. Increased opportunities for field-iristructidn and 
appointed a director of field-instruction. 

4. Substantially increased enrollment in master s pro- 
gram. 



5. Appointed research professor to strengthen re- 
search component. 

6. Established Youth Development Center. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Review masters program curriculum and make 
necessary changes to meet recast objectives and 
further develop community work practice. 

2. Continue work with interdisciplinary committee 
to develop a base for the “human services” pro- 
fessions and to offer a major in social welfare built 
on this base. 

3. Emphasize faculty research and develop plan for 
a doctorate program; consider proposal for estab- 
lishing a research center. 

4. Organize a comprehensive program of continuing 
education. 

5. Increase contribution to the University’s inter- 
national activities. 

6. Collaborate with community colleges and other 
branches of University to develop integrated aims 
and procedures for community betterment. 
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Purposes and Objectives 

The Graduate School of Library Studies was estab- 
lished in 1965 to train librarians for service in all 
types of libraries in Hawaii, the mainland United 
States, and in the Asia-Pacific area. 

The School was accredited by the American 
Library Association in 1967 and is one of 44 accredited 
graduate library schools in the U.S. and Canada. It 
offers a program of instruction designed to prepare 
librarians for beginning professional positions in all 
types of libraries. A sequence of specialized courses 
to prepare personnel for school libraries is offered, 
and also a unique program of courses in Asian librar- 
ianship designed to prepare Asian personnel for 
S' vice in Asia and others for work in American re- 
search libraries. 

Staffing needs in the libraries of Hawaii are sub- 
stantial now and will increase in the future. The 
Initial Comprehensive Library Planning Study for the 
Hawaii State Library System, completed T)y Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton in April 1968, projects a demand 
for 275 professional school librarians and 125 public 
librarians by 1976, and corresponding figures of 540 
and 158 by 1980. Approximately 25 per cent of the 



present school librarians and 40 per cent of the public 
librarians in Hawaii are 50 years old or older. Seventy- 
five per cent, or 150, of the 200 school librarians now 
employed lack full professional training. The aca- 
demic libraries, including those of the community 
colleges, will require a steady supply of beginning 
professional librarians to replace retirees and fill 
newly created positions over the next ten years. 

The need for trained librarians in Asia and the 
Pacific is also continuing and growing. Hawaii fills a 
unique role in training librarians for service in these 
areas and in training personnel for work in specialized 
Asian collections in mainland research libraries. 

Developments in audio-visual media and in the 
application of computers to librarianship have moved 
so rapidly in the last decade that practicing profes- 
sional librarians require periodic retooling and updat- 
ing of skills. The Graduate School of Library Studies 
has, and will continue to schedule, summer institutes 
and evening and summer courses to meet this need for 
continuing education. 

Development Programs 

The School has been in existence for such a short 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY STUDIES 



Degree Programs-. Master of Library Studies; Doctor of Philosophy ( projected). 







Actual 


Projected 








1963-64 1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


Student Majors ( Fall ) : 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 

Student Credit Hours ( Fall ) 
Graduates (Degrees Awarded) : 

\/f Qcf At*C 

Faculty and Staff (FTE): 
Faculty 
Civil Service 


ESTABLISHED 1965 


121 

121 

1,551 

52 

10 

8 

2 


225 

225 

2,500 

110 

35 

30 

5 


310 

310 

3,400 

155 

45 

40 

5 



• Data on graduates for 1967-68. 



period of time that the high rate of 'growth over the 
past three years cannot be regarded as a normal long- 
range pattern. It is expected that growth will level 
off at about a 10 per cent annual rate of increase by 
1970-71 and that enrollment will exceed 300 full-time 
equivalent graduate students by 1975-76. In order to 
achieve and maintain a student-faculty ratio of 10:1, 
annual increases in staff are required . to bring the 
teaching faculty up to a total of 40 positions by 1975- 
76. 

As new faculty are added, continuing emphasis 
will be given to the program for training school 
librarians. The U.S. Office of Education has recently 
approved in principle, but not yet funded, the first 
two years of an eight-year program to provide fellow- 
ship support through the Graduate School of Library 
Studies for the 150 school librarians in Hawaii who 
presently lack full professional training. 

Recent progress in information storage and 
retrieval and in the use of computers in library sys- 
tems and processes is such that librarianship is at a 
turning point. The Graduate School of Library 
Studies currently offers a limited amount of course 
work in this area but is hampered by the lack of 
experimental or ongoing applications in Hawaii library 
systems. As new faculty members are appointed, 
strength will be added in the area of computers and 
documentation so that graduate training can be pro- 
vided to students and a core of library/computer ex- 
pertise will be available to provide research and devel- 
opment assistance for the library systems of the state. 

Gontinuing emphasis will also be given to the 
School’s unique Asian librarianship program. The 
School, in addition to training East-West Center 
grantees, is presently teaching Okinawan personnel 
under an Army program. It is expected that the fac- 
ulty of the School will develop a role as consultants 
to Asian and Pacific library systems. Plans are 
also being made to develop a sister-school relationship 



with one or more library schools in Asia and the 
Pacific. 

An increased emphasis will be placed on faculty 
research, especially in the areas of Asian and Pacific 
library problems, the development of state-wide com- 
puter facilities to provide centralized processing and 
information systems for all types of libraries in Hawaii, 
and studies based on the unusual administrative and 
service aspects of the state library system in Hawaii. 

The School will continue to provide opportunities 
for continuing education for practicing professional 
librarians in Hawaii by means of summer institutes, 
evening and Saturday courses, and short-term con- 
ferences during the academic year. 

The School will continue to depend upon the Grad- 
uate Research Library as a working laboratory and for 
specialized book collections and will continue to 
recruit part-time teaching staff from the University 
library system. The present administrative relation- 
ship, under which the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Library Studies reports to the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, was initiated in July 1968. This 
seems to be a satisfactory administrative arrangement 
and a change is not planned at this time. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. In 1965 established Graduate School of Library 
Studies; formulated policies for library training 
serving all types of libraries in Hawaii, mainland 
U.S., Asian-Pacific area. 

2. Organized curriculum for preparatory professional 
training, specialized courses for school librarians, 
program in Asian librarianship and research in 
Asian contexts. 

3. Projected long-range staffing needs. 

4. Organized program for continuing education focus- 
ing on new audio-visual media and computer 
applications. 
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5. School accredited in 1967 by American Library 
Association. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Expand services and staffing in accord with long- 
range projections, with leveling off to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent by 1970-71. 



2. Continue emphasis on training school librarians. 

3. Strengthen graduate offerings in computer applica- 
tions, encouraging research in library technology. 

4. Continue emphasis on Asian librarianship; pro- 
vide consultant services to Asian and Pacific library 
systems; encourage research in area subjects. 

5. Organize continuing education programs. 

6. Develop doctoral program. 



Chapter 16: COLLEGE OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 



Purposes and Objectives 

The College of Tropical Agriculture well exempli- 
fies the functions of the University of Hawaii as the 
land-grant college of the Pacific. It operates within 
the system of land-grant colleges of agriculture which 
have applied the scientific method to the improvement 
of agriculture and rural living, taken their discoveries 
to the farmer through an extension service, and thus 
have educated succeeding generations of agricultural 
researchers and teachers. The contribution of this 
national network of research-extension-teaching to the 
enormous increase in the productivity of American 
agriculture and improved levels of living in rural 
America over the past century is widely appreciated, 
to a point where other nations increasingly seek to 
create similar networks. The central purposes of the 
College are as follows: 

1. To conduct integrated research and educational 
programs that bear directly on the production, pro- 
cessing, marketing and utilization of agricultural 
products and the development and improvement of 
family and community living. 

2. To maximize its contribution to Hawaii by con- 
centrating fundamental research on those biologi- 
cal, physical and behavioral sciences which form 
the basic agricultural sciences, and applied re- 
search on human and natural resources, agricultural 
products and technology judged to provide the 
greatest economic and social potential to the state. 

3. To provide undergraduate instruction leading to 
the B.Sc., preparing some students for positions 
in agricultural and commercial enterprises, or in 
government service, and preparing others for grad- 
uate studies. 

4. To provide graduate instruction for prospective 
researchers, teachers and advanced specialists in 
agriculture. 

5. To offer public service and continuing education 

o 
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to agriculturists and others throughout Hawaii, as 
well as to persons who will work in other tropical 
areas of the Pacific and Asia. 

Hawaii’s function in the American system of fed- 
erally supported land-grant agricultural colleges is 
inherently unique, since this is the only College of 
Tropical Agriculture in the United States— indeed, one 
of the few in the world. Products of both tropical and 
semi-tropical agriculture can be cultivated and studied 
in Hawaii as in no other state. Hawaii’s richly varied 
topography, rainfall and soils make it feasible to work 
with a range of agricultural commodities of potential 
economic and scientific interest to which it is difficult 
to set limits. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
virtually anything can be grown in Hawaii— at one or 
another altitude. 

Indeed, this embarrassment of riches is one of the 
difficulties of devising a program of agricultural 
research, extension and teaching in Hawaii. In most 
states the question of priorities, of deciding what to 
concentrate on, is narrowed by the climate and terrain 
of the state— by what can be grown outside hothouses 
and laboratories. In Hawaii, the choice of program 
must be established by other criteria. 

Another unusual condition has hitherto shaped the 
development of the College of Tropical Agriculture. 
Typically, the land-grant institution in a state has 
been the center for studying the chief crops of the 
area. In Hawaii, for a variety of reasons— notably 
because the College was established only in 1907, 
long after sugar and pineapple had already become 
the largest “industries” of the Territory, with their 
own research facilities— this did not happen. Only 
now, vvith the marked reduction in the program of 
Pineapple Research Institute and the transfer of its 
campus building to the University, is it feasible for the 
College to undertake significant programs in pine- 
apple. 
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* All with teaching, research and extension programs, except those noted, 
t Teaching and research programs only. 
t Research program only. 
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COLLEGE OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE , 

Academic Departments: 14 (see organization chart on preceding page). 

Degree Programs: Bachelor of Science (4 fields); Master of Science (10 fields); Doctor of Philosophy (4 fields). 





Actual 


Projected 


1963-64 


1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


Student Majors (Fall): 


462 


666 


1,055 


1,235 


Undergraduates 


327 


468 


700 


740 


Graduates 


135 


198 


355 


495 


Student Credit Hours (Fall) 


3,377 


5,445 


9,000 


10,340 


Graduates ( Degrees Awarded ) : 










Bachelors 


55 


101 


155 


190 


Masters 


29 


40 


80 


125 


Doctorate 


6 


5 


15 


25 


Faculty and Staff ( FTE ) : 


345 


419 


555 


655 


Instruction 


29 


47 


85 


95 


Research: HAES 


209 


254 


320 


395 


Extension: CES 


107 


118 


150 


165 


•Data on graduates for 1967-68. 



Agricultural production has importance in Hawaii 
as a relatively large and stable sector of the Island 
economy. The College will continue to serve this 
sector not only in traditional ways but also in a new 
area. A larger portion of its talents and resources can 
be directed towards solving environmental problems 
related, for example, to pollution, preservation of 
beauty, human resource development and to improv- 
ing the quality of living for rural and urban popula- 
tions. 

Integrated Programs 

The general principle of academic development for 
the College is to organize its chief programs around the 
agriculture of the state and the human and natural 
resources selected by the College for long-term study. 
In helping the people of Hawaii to make the most 
effective use of the state’s resources, the College will 
concentrate on products of greatest value or potential 
value in this state, and on the resources necessary for 
economic and social development. Research in field 
and laboratory will center on these commodities and 
resources. Extension will bring the results of this 
research, including advanced technology, to local agri- 
cultural and business enterprises. Such research acti- 
vities should serve to organize and illustrate the 
academic curriculum of the College. 

This approach to program selection for the Col- 
lege of Tropical Agriculture is a particular application 
of the basic tenet of the University’s development 
plan, that the University should maximize its contri- 
bution to this state— and to humanity generally— by 
concentrating on doing what it can do best in its set- 
ting. This application requires that the College 
analyze the resources and agriculture of Hawaii to 
ascertain, through the best judgment of its faculty and 



such other experts as it may consult, the commodities 
or resources most likely to bring maximum economic 
and social benefit to Hawaii. Such analysis considers 
the costs of working on a given commodity or resource 
as well as the projected benefits; it produces a set of 
priorities which guides the programming, budgeting 
and staffing of the College. 

Systems Analysis to Set Priorities 

The College has recently adopted a systems analy- 
sis approach, intended in a flexible way to coordinate 
its efforts in solving problems in agriculture and in 
natural and human resource development, so as to 
bring together specialists from various fields and dis- 
ciplines without removing them from their depart- 
mental base. Analysis of the College’s programs has 
to be comprehensive (to avoid omissions) and must 
use mutually exclusive categories for describing acti- 
vities (to avoid duplication). 

Each problem-oriented activity of the College 
(e.g., how to increase beef production, how to im- 
prove clothing design and manufacture) is to be 
examined to ascertain why research should be under- 
taken, what is already known and what needs to be 
known, how much time is necessary for significant 
research, and what College assets are required for the 
task. Nearly a hundred problem areas have been 
identified, ranging from soil resources to particular 
crops, including avenues for serving community 
institutions. 

Criteria for Evaluating Priorities 

Faced with the task of solving many problems, 
ranging in scope from human resource development 
to agricultural commodities, the College has adopted 
criteria to be used as guides in evaluating priorities. 
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These criteria are for the most part identical with 
those prepared jointly by the Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture.* They are as fol- 
lows; 

1. Extent to which activity meets state and national 
goals 

2. Potential contribution to knowledge 

3. Scope and size of program, considering area, 
number of people and units affected 

4. Potential benefits in relation to cost 

5. Likelihood of extensive and immediate adoption 
of results 

6. Likelihood that information will not be available 
elsewhere 

7. Feasibility of implementation and likehood of 
successful completion. 

Cost (input) data needed for applying these cri- 
teria usually can be estimated with some realism, as 
caii— with less assurance— the economic or social bene- 
fits (output) likely to result from a research activity. 
Many important program decisions by the College, 
particularly with respect to the conservation of natural 
resources and to human resource development, must 
rely largely on informed opinion rather than on readily 
quantifiable data. It is the responsibility of the Col- 
lege to provide or obtain the critical judgment which 
must suffice in lieu of hard facts. 

Key to the effective functioning of the College is 
the rational setting of priorities, outlined above. Oper- 
ating procedures are as follows. As the faculty and 
administration of the College determine that a com- 
modity or resource should be studied because of its 
importance to the state and because the investigation 
is likely to be socially productive, an interdisciplinary 
research team would be formed. A program of re- 
search to fill in necessary knowledge— with respect 
to the genetics, physiology, breeding, environmental 
response, culture, fertilization, weed-control, pathol- 
ogy, productivity, harvesting, marketing, shelf life, 
etc. of a crop or other commodity — would be developed 
and funded over the period judged necessary for 
attaining that knowledge. 

The teaching faculty of the College would utilize 
the knowledge gained from research to structure 
their specialized courses. Thus, a course in the prin- 
ciples of crop breeding would take many of its 
examples from the crops on the agenda of the Experi- 
ment Station, bringing research problems to the 
classroom, and 'taking the class into the experimental 
field and laboratory. 

As new knowledge and methodology are tested 
out, they would be made available to agriculturists 
and allied businesses in the state. Much of this 
application of research results would be through the 



•A National Program of Research for Agriculture (1966), 
a report prepared jointly by the Department and the Associa- 
tion. 



Cooperative Extension Service, dealing with individ- 
uals and groups of producers, processors, marketing 
agencies and consumers. Extension education, incor- 
porating the newest research results, would be offered 
around the state by faculty and staff of the College 
at appropriate sites, such as county extension offices 
of the College, and at community colleges. 

Not all of the Colleges resources will be deployed 
in solving specific problems, given priority by PPBS 
(Program Planning Budget System). Since the Col- 
lege also is responsible for basic research and broad 
programs of agricultural instruction, some of its staff 
at any time will be working on projects not immedi- 
ately related to urgent problems of Hawaii’s agricul- 
tural and human resources development. 

There is no inherent contradiction here. Generally, 
members of the College staff not only would be en- 
gaged in a team effort to solve specific problems of 
high priority to the College and the state, but also 
would work on their particular research interests- 
like all scholars at the University. In any year appro- 
priate portions of the College’s budget would be 
devoted to opportunity-oriented and long-range fund- 
amental research. Research scientists, because of their 
iiitiinate knowledge within the discipline and their 
discerning observation, would seek new principles, 
new scientific methodologies and new knowledge, 
which, over time, would sustain the directed research 
programs of the College. 

College Organization 

The programs of the College are markedly inter- 
disciplinary, and future development will make them 
more so. The College now consists of 14 departments 
based on subject matter specialization or academic dis- 
cipline. In general, these specializations utilize 
methods of the physical, biological, social and behav- 
iorial sciences to solve problems. The Extension arm 
of the College digests and systematizes relevant infor- 
mation generated in the College and elsewhere and 
presents it to the community. 

Changing agricultural technology and changing 
social patterns, as well as the diversity of its tasks, 
make it imperative that the College structure its 
organization to keep pace with new and impending 
needs of the state. Implicit in this design is a unit 
which maintains excellence in its teaching, research 
and extension arms, and one which can readily 
mobilize its resources to meet a problem it proposes 
to resolve. 

Reorganization of the Home 
Economics Department 

Four departments of the College recently have 
been placed under the leadership of an assistant dean 
to improve, expand and fully coordinate the College’s 
activities in the field of human resource development. 
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The four departments are Food and Nutritional 
Sciences; Human Development; Fashion Design, 
Textiles and Merchandising; and Home Economics. 
These new departments will develop educational pro- 
grams for a variety of specialized professions. 

The major objectives of these departments are to 
provide research and professional education which 
can be used to improve family and community living. 
The scope is the life-span of the individual and his 
enduring needs for food, clothing, shelter and opti- 
mum human development and social relationships. 
The focus is upon both the individual and the setting 
in which his needs are fulfilled. The appropriateness 
of such a program at the University level is persuasive 
since, in contemporary society, an understanding of 
the potentialities of human beings requires the knowl- 
edge of specialists in the related fields of food and 
nutritional science, child development, family relation- 
ships and consumer economics. 

Because human resource development attacks 
social problems along a broad front, involving not 
only the College of Tropical Agriculture, but other 
University units as well— such as the School of Social 
Work, Public Health, Sociology and the Social Science 
Research Institute— activities in this area will come 
under the review of an all-University Council on 
Teaching and Research in Human Development. The 
Council will examine University activities in this 
area to reduce duplication of effort and maximize its 
contributions to the community. 

International Programs: Funding 

Much of what the College will be doing in carry- 
ing out its principal objective of serving agriculture 
in Hawaii will be applicable elsewhere to tropical 
and semi-tropical agriculture around the world. 
Because of the particular interest of the University 
in the Pacific and south and eastern Asia, together 
with the presence of the East-West Center, there will 
continue to be many opportunities for the College 
to export its knowledge and expertise abroad. 

In some cases the College may have occasions to 
do valuable work on problems of no immediate 
economic interest to Hawaii but of vital concern to 
the nations goals. For example, rice is not now an 
important economic crop in Hawaii. However, it is 
the most important single food crop in the developing 
nations of Asia and the Pacific. The College has the 
competence to make a contribution to increasing rice 
production in the tropics. In deciding whether or not 
to undertake such projects, the College should apply 
the general guidelines adopted by the University as a 
whole: the project should not materially weaken the 
fundamental purpose of the College, which is to 
serve Hawaii; thus there should be some enrichment, 
some feedback to its research or instructional pro- 
grams. In this connection, it is pertinent to recall that 
most of the crops of economic importance to Hawaii 
were brought here from abroad. 



If financing and staffing are adequately provided, 
there need be little conflict between serving the state 
and serving the broader Pacific community. Conflicts 
develop chiefly when, for lack of staffing in depth, the 
departure of faculty members to overseas assignments 
temporarily impoverishes or disrupts the ongoing pro- 
grams in Hawaii. 

Short-term training courses for: (1) people going 
into foreign service assignments; (2) people in the 
Pacific Basin and Southeast Asia who need practical 
training in agricultural production, processing and 
marketing; and (3) persons in local communities with a 
need for continuing adult education have been, and 
will continue to be, a significant part of the program 
of the College of Tropical Agriculture. 

General Education in the College 
Undergraduate Instruction 

Because of its relatively stable undergraduate 
population, the College can more readily enter into 
a program of innovation in the coming years. The 
College does not suffer from large classes, an explod- 
ing student population, or lack of qualified teachers. 
The ingredients for quality education are there— 
proper planning can make it a reality. 

Quality education begins first with the teacher. 
Departmental faculty can continue to teach courses in 
their specialties, but courses and programs of study 
that cut across disciplines may very well be taught 
by selected members of the college faculty in what- 
ever department they may be located. Examples of 
interdisciplinary courses and programs of study of 
this kind are statistics and experimental design, gen- 
etics and plant breeding, pesticide and pollution, con- 
servation and land use, handling of tropical agricul- 
tural products, climatology and the physical environ- 
ment, agricultural history, agricultural journalism, and 
forestry. It will be possible under such a system to 
select the best qualified instructor to teach the courses 
—in short, courses will be assigned to the individual 
teacher first and then to departments. 

Like the other professional colleges of the Uni- 
versity, the College emphasizes specialized courses 
for its own students and depends on the College of 
Arts and Sciences for general education courses. An 
exception is the course in international agriculture, 
currently given as an interdisciplinary course in the 
Honors Program. There are other opportunities for 
the College to contribute to the general education 
of the entire undergraduate student body of the Uni- 
versity. One opportunity is to nominate some of its 
present undergraduate courses for inclusion in the 
electives of the general education core, insuring that 
the courses are sufficiently broad-gauged and appropri- 
ate for students not intending to specialize in the 
field. Courses in the principles of nutrition, family 
relationships, entomology, horticulture and plant 
pathology are possible examples. 
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Another opportunity is to develop general courses 
on conservation, or the use of soils in urban as well as 
in rural environments, or the creation and maintenance 
of a "natural” environment in a metropolis such as 
Honolulu. One or more courses of this nature might 
parallel and complement the interdisciplinary courses 
on “Man and the Arts” and “Man and Society.” 

The College does an adequate job of transferring 
information to its students, though it can and will do 
more. It also needs to develop in its graduates an 
awareness of the food and human needs of the world. 
More important, it should develop confidence in 
students to utilize their knowledge to solve these prob- 
lems, by emphasizing the relevance of its subject mat- 
ter to the needs of people, thus bridging the gap 
between textbook and reality. A student organization 
called the Hunger Fighters is already doing this. Sum- 
mer programs that would take students to problem 
areas in the state and Pacific region would add much 
to the present program. Similar programs are being 
developed in the field of Human Resource Develop- 
ment. 

Graduate Instruction 

About a third of all students enrolled in the Col- 
lege of Tropical Agriculture are graduate students; in 
some of the agricultural science departments graduate 
students make up two-thirds of the enrollment. 
Important consequences of this large graduate enroll- 
ment in the College are smaller classes, lower stu- 
dent-faculty ratio and more frequent contact between 
students and faculty, both at the graduate and under- 
graduate levels of instruction. 

The graduate program serves two important func- 
tions; first, by its very presence, it enriches the under- 
graduate curriculum and makes for a more versatile 
and effective faculty; second, it contributes to the 
research programs of the College. Graduate studies 
in the College are intimately tied to the research 
activities of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Much of the thesis research of students is sup- 
ported by East- West Center, AID, foundations and 
private industry. 

The Master of Science degree is offered in agricul- 
tural economics, agricultural engineering, agronomy, 
animal sciences, entomology, food science, horticul- 
ture, nutrition, plant pathology, and soil science. New 
master’s programs may be developed in other fields 



including agricultural biochemistry, dietetics and 
human development. The Ph.D. degree is offered in 
agricultural economics, entomology, horticulture and 
soil science. Proposals to offer the Ph.D. in agronomy 
and in nutritional sciences have been submitted for 
approval. 

Competence in food science and plant pathology 
has been attained to warrant extension of their 
present graduate programs to the doctoral level. 

Conservatively the College estimates that its grad- 
uate enrollment will more than double by 1975-76. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Reorganized departments of Food and Nutritional 
Sciences, Human Development, Fashion Design, 
Textiles and Merchandising, and Home Economics 
under Assistant Dean to better coordinate activities 
in human resource development. 

2. Increased enrolhnent in graduate programs. 

3. Two-year technical programs cited in. Plan I not 
implemented; support of such programs in com- 
munity colleges confirmed. 

4. Increased research in forest and pesticide work. 

5. Installed multipurpose irradiation facility. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Strengthen integration of instructional, research 
and service programs. 

2. Improve quality of undergraduate instruction to 
fit students for professional work in agriculture, 
agricultural business, human resources agencies 
and government. 

3. Expand curriculum to include two-year programs 
in technical agriculture and short-term courses in 
agricultural development in the Pacific Basin and 
Southeast Asia. 

4. Develop courses in adult education. 

5. Strengthen graduate studies, including planned 
development of Ph.D. programs in agronomy, nu- 
tritional science, and other fields when appropriate. 

6. Initiate courses in land use, conservation, pollution 
control, handling of tropical products, and agricul- 
tural journalism. 

7. Restructure administrative organization to achieve 
above objectives, including stronger links between 
Cooperative Extension Service and the public. 
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Chapter 17: GRADUATE DIVISION 



Purposes and Objectives 

All graduate work at the University of Hawaii is 
under the general jurisdiction of the Graduate Divi- 
sion, which examines new graduate programs before 
they are approved; reviews qualifications and approves 
appointment of faculty members likely to be engaged 
in graduate instruction; admits graduate students and 
approves appointment of graduate assistants; admin- 
isters graduate student records, fellowship and scholar- 
ship programs; and, in conjunction with the respective 
colleges and schools offering graduate instruction, sets 
and maintains standards for curricula leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. The Dean of the Division, who also 
serves as Director of Research, is advised by a Gradu- 
ate Council consisting of 16 faculty members and a 
representative of the Graduate Students’ A.ssociation, 
and by a Senate with representation from each field 
of graduate study (now 64) plus a member of the 
Graduate Students’ Association. 

The relationship between the Graduate Division 
and the departments in which graduate work takes 
place is as follows. The undergraduate program?, the 
general administration and the financing of depart- 
ments are conducted through the appropriate college 
or school, but their graduate programs are carried on 
through the Graduate Division. Graduate degrees 
are awarded upon recommendation of the department 
faculty to the Dean of the Graduate Division, who in 



turn recommends to the Board of Regents. Proposals 
for new or revised programs and courses are cleared 
first through the college and then sent to the Graduate 
Division for review and approval. 

The Graduate Division enrolls only those students 
who have been accepted by the appropriate depart- 
ment (under standards set by the Division) as poten- 
tial candidates for an advanced degree, or to parti- 
cipate in certain special programs. It is anticipated 
that by the mid-1970’s there will be between six and 
eight thousand graduate students on the Manoa Cam- 
pus— a substantial increase over the current enroll- 
ment of 2,700, but amounting to less than a third of 
the ultimate student population of the campus. This 
ratio is consistent with the judgment that a graduate 
program of proper size is one which helps attain the 
appointment of the best scholars to the faculty, pro- 
vides first-rate graduate instruction and results in 
significant additions to knowledge, while at the same 
time strengthening and supporting undergraduate 
instructional programs rather than reducing their 
quality or importance. 

Academic Goals: Criteria for Ph.D. Programs 

The basic operating principle of the Graduate Divi- 
sion is unchanged from 1964— to expand into new areas 
only selectively, while continuing to upgrade existing 
graduate programs. The policy of selective excellence 
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Graduate fields of study: 

Masters 

Doctorate 

Graduate students enrolled (Fall only): 
Masters 
Doctorate 
Special 

Degrees granted: 

Masters 

Doctorate 

Extramural research 'grants administered: 
No. of grants 
Value 

Intramural research grants: 

No. of grants 
Value 



Actual 



Projected 



1963-64 


1968-69* 


1972-73 


1975-76 


49 


65 


68 


70 


18 


28 


34 


40 


1,067 


2,508 


5,550 


6,200 


913 


. 1,927 


3,400 


4,550 


154 


502 


1,150 


1,650 


t 


79 


80 


100 


318 


866 


1,800 


2,550 


304 


819 


1,600 


2,250 


14 


47 


200 


300 


96 


202 


300 


400 


$2,663,330 


$10,528,231 


$16,751,000 


$22,296,000 


96 


136 


240 


320 


$ 53,000 


$ 118,776 


$ 207,000 


$ 275,000 



•Data on degrees granted and research grants is for 1967-68. 
tNo category for “Special Graduate Students” in 1963-64, 
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follows from the nature of graduate instruction and 
research, and the high cost of graduate studies, as 
well as from the prescriptions of geography. The Uni- 
versity of Hawaii cannot excel in all fields of graduate 
study. It has certain advantages inherent in its mid- 
Pacific location and its multicultural society which 
provide unusual opportunities to excel in certain fields. 
Marine sciences, oceanography, oriental and Asiatic 
philosophy and history, Asian and Pacific languages 
and linguistics, Asian histOTy, tropical meteorology, 
tropical agriculture, astronomy. Pacific islands studies 
are among the areas of specialization which our loca- 
tion favors. Continued emphasis will be given to these 
and other fields in which the University is naturally 
favored. 

Strong beginnings have already been made. Most 
of the 28 fields in which the Ph.D. is now offered are 
based upon the advantages and the needs of Hawaii. 
Others remain to be added. Economics is an example. 
As indicated in the 1964 Plan, opportunities for ad- 
vanced work in economic development and regional 
economics are excellent, in Hawaii itself as well as in 
other Pacific islands and in Asia. Difficulties in re- 
cruiting qualified faculty in this very competitive field 
have delayed implementation of the proposed doc- 
toral program in economics but it should be ready 
shortly. 

Progress has been made toward the development 
of more advanced graduate programs in Asian and 
Pacific languages. The instructional program has im- 
proved markedly in the past few years. The doctoral 
program planned for inauguration in 1967 has not yet 
been authorized, but, given the existing and prospec- 
tive faculty, a doctoral program will soon be estab- 
lished. 

Academic Development Plan I stated: “A few 
doctoral programs will be added in the next decade, 
but as is true for other programs of the University, the 
main emphasis must be placed on improved quality 
of present programs.” Since 1964, nine new Ph.D. 
programs have been approved. Since, with the two 
exceptions just noted, the areas of special emphasis 
identified in Plan I have been developed, it is now 
pertinent to ask whether additional programs should 
be projected and, if so, what the criteria for selection 
should be. 

Either of two circumstances may warrant approval 
of new doctoral programs. The first results from plan- 
ning to establish a program and the second, from 
evolving one. The first condition applies when natural 
advantage leads the University to specialize in a field 
—as discussed above— or when a field of study must be 
developed highly because it is basic to advanced work 
in other fields. Mathematics is a prime example of the 
latter condition. 

The second— evolutionary— situation is typical of a 
university growing in size and improving in quality. 
If, in its natural growth, a department or program 
assembles a competent faculty and builds up adequate 



financial support through the budgeting processes of 
the University and the state, doctoral programs may 
develop in fields neither envisioned in the first Plan 
nor required as basic to other disciplines. In other 
words, these programs will evolve without a long- 
range plan that they be developed. 

Adopting these criteria for deciding when to add 
doctoral programs will encourage the scholarly devel- 
opment of the University within its budget limits. It 
will guard against a policy whereby continued 
emphriiis upon fields with special advantages might 
result in the relative neglect of others, or foreclose 
opportunities to develop the University to the full- 
est extent. 

A more rounded development of the University 
at the graduate level will bring benefits to the under- 
graduate programs as well. The relationship between 
the two is intimate. With few exceptions, the more 
senior members of the faculty teach at both the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate levels. The opportunity to 
strive for establishment of a doctoral program will, 
given the quality of scholarship required, result in 
upgrading the faculty through application of more 
stringent standards for appointment and promotion. 
This, in turn, will lead to improvement pf the quality 
of undergraduate academic programs. 

Increased demand for graduate education:' and 
improved preparation of undergradiiateS^ationally, 
as well as in this state— coincid«ifwith the better- 
ment of graduate progr^mS^t the University, has 
resulted in a sign^parifly improved quality of appli- 
cants for adrpis^n to the Graduate Division. A 
number oPfields of study have already reached the 
limit of their capacity to absorb additional graduate 
students and have become highly selective. This 
condition will' become widespread during the next 
few years. It should be regarded as a good sign since 
graduate education is expensive and should be limited 
to students who are demonstrably able. 

Program Reviews: Supervision of Students 

The graduate degree programs will continue to be 
under a constant review which seeks to rationalize 
curricular requirements and improve their quality, 
and also shorten the time required to complete the 
course of study. This continuing appraisal began in 
1967-68, when the Graduate Council adopted a policy 
calling for a review of each Ph.D. program once every 
five years. Ad hoc committees of the Council investi- 
gate all aspects of each program, meeting with the 
department chairman to discuss their findings and 
recommendations, which they subsequently report to 
the Council. The Dean of the Graduate Division 
also meets with each department chairman and his 
college dean at least once in two years to review 
graduate affairs in the department. A third kind of 
review began in 1966. In cooperation with graduate 
students, the Graduate Council formulated and now 
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distributes a detailed questionnaire to all candidates 
for advanced degrees to obtain information about their 
experiences in the graduate programs of the University 
and their suggestions for improvement. This, too, 
is being done every other year. Results are discussed 
with chairmen and deans during the biennial meet- 
ings with them. 

These reviews consistently point to a problem of 
overriding importance: providing each student with 
the personal attention essential to success in gradu- 
ate work. First-rate graduate programs at the doc- 
toral level, and many masters’ programs as well, re- 
quire a tutorial relationship between professor and 
student. Experience has demonstrated that each 
faculty member involved in graduate work should 
have no more than three to five doctoral students 



under his immediate supervision if the students are 
to receive adequate professional attention. To exceed 
these limits is a disservice to the student, the pro- 
fessor and to those who provide financial support 
for the programs of graduate education. 

Much has already been done to alert the faculty 
in each field of study to this problem. A general 
solution requires additional staff and the participation 
of all faculty members qualified to supervise gradu- 
ate study. Success in this endeavor, combined with 
careful selection of students for admission to the 
Graduate Division, will minimize the number of stu- 
dents failing to reach their academic objectives and 
will help insure that the funds allocated to graduate 
education at the University of Hawaii are used to 
full advantage. 
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Purposes and Objectives 

Activities of educational institutions generally 
involve elements of teaching and public service out- 
side the classroom. The distinctive feature of a uni- 
versity is that its faculty, engaging in teaching and 
public service, is also expected to advance knowledge 
through research and creative activity. 

Emphasis upon research and creative work in the 
University is the result of centuries of experience. By 
assembling the best students and a faculty of scholars 
who have qualified for their positions by virtue of 
rigorous programs of study and careful review of their 
performance, modem societies have attempted to 
create conditions ideal for the continuing search for 
truth and the transmittal of information about the 
latest developments in all branches of knowledge to 
those best able to use it. 

The research goal of the individual scholar in the 
University is to add as much as he can to the sum 
of knowledge in his field of special interest. This 
is a life-time commitment. Its fulfillment is of two- 
fold importance to the University. First, it helps to 
assure successive generations of students that the con- 
tent of their education remains up-to-date. Second, 
the cumulative result of the expansion of knowledge 
generated by individual research efforts is to help the 
University achieve another of its goals— improvement 
of the quality of man s life. 

Attainment of these unlimited goals, so essential 
to the survival of a dynamic society, must be financed 



from funds which are limited. Thus, each university 
must select the areas of instruction and research to 
which it will give special emphasis. 

For the University of Hawaii the basic criterion for 
selecting areas of special interest, enunciated in 
Academic Development Plan I, was that scholar- 
ship would be tostered with special diligence in areas 
in which the University has some inherent advantage. 
In addition, and in the tradition of land-grant univer- 
sities, this institution concerns itself with research 
which promises to contribute significantly to the devel- 
opment of the State of Hawaii. Emphasis upon these 
fields, however, does not mean neglect of others. Any 
field of study deemed worthy of being included in 
the instructional program of the University must cer- 
tainly be given full support to enable its faculty to 
undertake research. 

Choosing the fields of research to be given special 
attention and development is not difficult. Hawaii’s 
mid-Pacific, geographically isolated, subtropical loca- 
tion, coupled with the interesting presence of a variety 
of racial groups and cultures, has long attracted 
scholars with research aims best satisfied by living 
in Hawaii and working at this University. Thus re- 
search in marine biology, oceanography. Pacific and 
Asian linguistics, tropical botany and agriculture, 
economic development in Asia and the Pacific Islands, 
Asian history, astronomy, tropical meteorology, certain 
aspects of sociology and anthropology— to name just a 
few areas— can be carried on better here than else- 
where in the United States. 
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Organization and Procedures 

Facilitating research requires a variety of organiza- 
tional arrangements. Much research can be and is 
accomplished within the academic teaching depart- 
ments. This arrangement is efficient if the research 
problems to be investigated can be handled by mem- 
bers of the faculty in a single discipline, if the equip- 
ment needed for teaching and research is largely the 
same, and if necessary administrative support, such 
as clerical and stenographic assistance, is within the 
capacity of the department. 

When research requires special or costly equip- 
ment and facilities which can be used in common by 
investigators in several related fields of study, organ- 
izations other than teaching departments may be 
more efficient mechanisms for facilitating research. 
The same is true if the research to be undertaken can 
be accomplished only by close, virtually continuous 
cooperation of scholars in different disciplines. In 
some instances, even when the research is confined to 
one discipline and the research equipment is used in 
the teaching program— astronomy is an example— the 
research facilities may be so large and sometimes so 
far from the campus that the establishment of a 
separate research organization is justified. Two sig- 
nificant changes in the administration of research have 
been made since 1964. First, the positions of Dean 
of the Graduate Division and Director of Research 
have been assigned to the same person in order to 
maximize coordination between graduate instruction 
and research. Research grants, special training and 
research programs, and graduate fellowships and 
traineeships are now administered in one office. 
Second, the Research Corporation of the University of 
Hawaii— a public corporation with a board of direc- 
tors appointed by the Governor— was established to 
administer research grants and contracts involving 
unusual requirements, such as work in foreign coun- 
tries, hiring of special types of personnel, and opera- 
tion of facilities and equipment not readily accom- 
plished under the rules of the State Government of 
Hawaii which apply to the operation of the Univer- 
sity. The Corporation cooperates with privately- 
owned research firms in making available the pro- 
fessional talent associated with the University to 
undertake research of interest to both groups, thus 
increasing the flexibility of research operations within 
the University. Its initial organizational problems 
having been largely solved, the Corporation will 
become increasingly important in research activities 
in Hawaii. It is self-financed, using no state funds 
except for work it may do under contract with state 
agencies. Its annual volume of business, now approxi- 
mately $1.5 million, will probably increase to $6-$8 
million within five years. 

Plan I recommended that the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the then new Engineering Experi- 
ment Station (renamed the Center for Engineering 



Research), and the Bureau of Educational Research 
(now called the Education Research and Develop- 
ment Center) be administered through the Office of 
Research Administration. Further consideration re- 
sulted in their remaining outside the direct adminis- 
trative purview of the Office of Research Administra- 
tion. Each of these units is operating effectively within 
its respective college. Since the research projects 
so administered involve almost exclusively intra-colle- 
giate disciplines and staff, present administrative 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

However, the Office of Research Administration 
does provide administrative and advisory services for 
these three units, as well as for the 12 research organ- 
izations under its direct jurisdiction and for individ- 
uals conducting research projects within academic 
teaching departments. Any faculty member or re- 
search unit can call on the Research Administration 
office for assistance in the preparation of research 
proposals to be ex'cramurally financed, review of 
the proposals before they are sent to the granting 
agencies, advice on pr.ocedures„.and rules governing 
grants, along with fiscal and accounting services for 
the expenditure of grant funds when required. The 
centralization of these and related functions in one 
office has helped coordinate research activities, avoid 
unnecessary duplication of effort, and develop consist- 
ent policies of administration. 

Expansion and continual improvement of the serv- 
ices offered by the Office of Research Administration 
are necessary to cope with the rising trend in research 
activity. In 1963-64, research grants and contracts 
totalled $2.7 million, a remarkable increase over the 
roughly $700,000 received in 1959-60. By 1967-68, the 
total had risen to $10.5 million. This rate of growth 
will not be sustained during the next two or three 
years, unless hostilities cease in Viet Nam. However, 
awards totalling between $15 and $20 million per year 
in the mid-1970’s are not unlikely. State general fund 
support for research under the supervision of the 
Director of Research totals roughly $2.8 million in 
1968-1969. By 1975, about $5.5 million will be re- 
quired annually. 

As was true in 1964, and consistent vvith the 
national pattern, most research funds from extramural 
sources continue to be awarded for the natural and 
physical sciences, and especially to well established 
investigators in these fields. To compensate for this 
imbalance, the Director of Research upon recommen- 
dation of the Research Council, has continued a policy 
of making its modest awards primarily to faculty mem- 
bers in the social sciences and humanities and to 
younger faculty in the sciences, to enable them to 
develop programs which can gain outside support. 
Competition for these intramural awards made from 
state-provided funds is keen and many acceptable 
proposals have been rejected because of limited funds. 
In 1967-68, for example, the Research Council received 
210 proposals and was able to make only 136 awards, 
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totalling $118,000. In 1968-69, approximately $130,000 
is available for this purpose. 

Plan I proposed that $200 per full-time member 
of the teaching faculty be allocated for intramural 
research support. Today, this would mean having a 
fund of about $160,000. Given the improving quality 
of our faculty and its growing commitment to research, 
the sum available today should be about $200,000, 
or $250 per faculty member. Though the average 
grant is small— approximately $900— the program has 
had the effect stated in 1964. It is “a very valuable 
stimulus to the progress of the University” and it 
contributes importantly to the growing “maturity and 
prestige” of the University. 

The improved stature of the University is also 
in significant measure attributable to the presence of 
the 12 “organized research units” administered through 
the Director of Research. Some of these units were 
established to facilitate and encourage research activ- 
ity in a number of related fields of study. The Hawaii 
Institute of Geophysics and the Social Science Re- 
search Institute are examples. Others were designed 
to handle research in areas relatively narrow but 
appealing to a number of specialists within those areas. 
Linguists, for example, find it congenial and produc- 
tive to work in the Pacific and Asian Linguistics 
Institute. 

Three of the units were created in response to 
external requests. They are the Land Study Bureau, 
the Economic Research Center and the Lyon 
Arboretum. The Bureau and the Center were estab- 
lished by the legislature to provide professional serv- 
ices to agencies of the state government.* The 
Arboretum, a gift of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association, is basically a large collection of botanical 
materials growing in upper Manoa Valley now made 
available for research purposes. 

The organized research units are intimately re- 
lated to the instructional program of the University in 
two ways. First, their professional personnel, with few 
exceptions, hold teaching appointments in academic 
departments. Their qualifications for promotions and 
tenure are jointly judged by departmental colleagues 
as well as by the research organization. Second, much 
of the research carried on in these units employs 
student assistants, mostly graduates but including 
some undergraduates as well. Such research experi- 
ence is an important part of the s^adents’ education 
and frequently provides entree to a professional 
career. 



•This is also true of the Legislative Reference Bureau, ad- 
ministered under the Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Service, discussed in Chapter 22. 



Programs, Plans and Coordination 

Since most research done within the University is 
undertaken by members of the teaching faculty work- 
ing in their fields of special interest, there is a neces- 
sarily close correlation between the development of 
research and teaching programs of the University. 
However, even though each scholar pursues his own 
professional interests, in the laboratory as well as in 
the classroom— which might seem to make the Uni- 
versity a welter of idiosyncratic -activity— his appoint- 
ment to the faculty is based upon a matching of his 
interests with the general academic plan of the Uni- 
versity and the more specific plans and programs of 
the department with which he will be affiliated. 

The programs and plans of the organized research 
units should be based upon research interests rele- 
vant to the instructional programs of the University 
—except where, in the case of the Land Study Bureau, 
the unit was expressly established to serve a public 
need separate from the campus. The merging of 
instructional and research interests mutually 
strengthens both functions of the University. 

Better communication and more coordination of 
planning between the research institutes and the 
academic departments are needed. Directors of 
organized research units should be appointed for a 
specific term, and subject to review of their per- 
formance, following procedures analogous to those 
in effect for the appointment and review of chairmen 
of academic teaching departments. Coordinating-ad- 
visory committees for each research unit, formed of 
facui’.y members from the relevant departments, 
should b appointed by the Director of Research to 
help achieve these ends. Departments and research 
organization directors are now considering how these 
committees can best be constituted, as well as the 
boundary lines between coordination and advice, on 
the one hand, and active direction, on the other. 

Further impels to coordinating the planning of 
research and teaching, as well as public service, in a 
broad area of special competence at the University, 
has been provided recently by the National Science 
Foundatioi? through its Sea Grant Program. This 
program, an extension of the land-grant college idea, 
is designed to assist the University in a variety of 
undertakings to improve man’s understanding, con- 
trol and exploitation of the sea. Ten departments, 
ranging from agricultural economics and botany to 
oceanography and ocean engineering, three organized 
research units and approximately a hundred investi- 
gators will be involved in the Sea Grant Program, 
now in its first year under a $435,000 National Science 
Foundation grant. This program will be a continuing 
one with increased funding expected. 
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Social Science and Humanities Research 



ECONOMIC RESEARCH CENTER 

In accordance with the legislation which created it, 
the Economic Research Center conducts short-term re- 
search as well as long-range studies of direct perti- 
nence to the economic welfare and development of 
Hawaii. These projects are undertaken by staff mem- 
bers who also hold appointments in various academic 
departments in the Univc..'’ty, or by visiting special- 
ists. They are assisted by a small permanent staff of 
junior professionals employed by the Center. 

In the past, studies were usually initiated in 
response to requests from the legislature, its commit- 
tees or other governmental agencies. These studies 
were directed toward solutions of narrow but, at the 
time, particularly pressing public policy problems that 
had some economic aspects. 

Past experience has shown that these research 
requests could have been serviced more effectively if 
the knowledge of the Hawaiian economy had been 
enhanced by a broader program of long-term basic 
studies. The record of the ERC with respect to such 
long-term studies has been quite satisfactory. Al- 
though few in number, the projects have been carried 
out by highly competent and specialized, mostly sen- 
ior, personnel. They have opened new avenues for 
further economic investigation and have provided the 
statistical data and the economic analysis necessary 
for informed economic policymaking. The ERC, 
operating within the framework of the University of 
Hawaii, has a comparative advantage in performing 
such long-term studies for at least two reasons. Given 
the institutional structure of basic research, such 
studies are the least likely to be carried out unless an 
academically-oriented organization performs them. 
Because of the specialized professional aspirations of 
academic personnel, it is easier to attract first-rate 
staff by opportunities to do in-depth studies of eco- 
nomic problems with broader relevance than to try to 
interest them in studying a narrowly defined problem 
that deals exclusively with a particular aspect of the 
Hawaiian economy. Research of wider scope and 
relev^rfce has both professional publication value and 
tranwerability. 

By placing more emphasis on long-tenn studies, 
"the ERC will better serve both the state and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Areas and problems appropriate 
for long-run studies include the following: 

1. Econometric studies of Hawaii’s economy. 

2. Studies in fiscal policies of the state. 

3. Studies of Hawaiian industries. 



4. Comparative studies in economic development of 
Hawaii. 

5. Role of Hawaii in economic development of Paci- 
fic Basin and Far East. 

6. Research program in economics of marine re- 
sources (joint project with Department of Ocean- 
ography and Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology). 

It is the objective of ERC to fill its senior staff 
positions with specialists capable of handling such 
research areas. TheTCsponsibility of the staff member 
is to plan, initiate and carry out projects. Since each 
senior staff member holds a joint appointment with an 
academic department, courses in the area of his special- 
ization can be offered. 

Close contact with the resident academic depart- 
ments will be pursued through the ERC sharing 
appointments and supporting faculty research. Equally 
important, the ERC can become a more fruitful 
adjunct to the graduate programs of these departments. 
It will serve as an agency providing guidance, sup- 
port and facilities for Ph.D. candidates in economics 
and other related disciplines, so as to encourage them 
to undertake their dissertation research on problems of 
the state and the Pacific. 

Since 1959 when the ERC was established, 13 
graduate students have served on its staff in various 
research capacities. Six of these students have received 
their Ph.D. degrees and others have received the M.A. 
degrees. Currently ERC is supporting the disserta- 
tion research of one Ph.D. candidate; another one 
will added in June 1969. The role of ERC in 
research training of graduate students is likely to 
expand with the development of the Ph.D. program 
in economics. 

The ERC is currently financed from general fund 
revenues. In the past, special requests for research 
have been frequently m^de by various governmental 
agencies which provided special funds for the pur- 
pose. It is expected that when a broader research 
program is undertaken more extramural funds will be 
necessary. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Conducted 17 studies in response to legislative 
requests; published results in 27 research reports. 

2. Broadened “in-house” capability of Center by 
filling senior staff positions with specialists in sev- 
eral areas of economic research. 

3. Attained a more balanced mix of short-term and 
long-term research projects. 
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Projected Developments Under Plan H 

1. Continue research service to State legislature and 
government agencies. 

2. Expand research program to areas of Hawaii’s 
economy where serious problems can be antici- 
pated. 

3. Broaden research scope to include role of Hawaii 
in economic development of Pacific Basin countries. 

4. Expand research training of graduate students. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The principal functions of the SSRI are to facilitate 
the initiation of faculty research in social sciences and 
to conduct programs in research, especially interdis- 
ciplinary projects. As a facilitating agency and an 
interdisciplinary unit, the Institute can provide more 
complex and specialized services and facilities than 
normally exist in a department. The Institute serves 
the University, and particularly the social sciences 
graduate faculty, by establishing quality research 
programs, as specified by Academic Development 
Plan I, which called for the SSRI to emphasize basic 
studies in the social sciences, focusing on Asian and 
Pacific areas. Finally, the Institute attempts to serve 
the needs of the state and nation by developing those 
services and competencies which it is uniquely 
equipped to provide. For the state, the program con- 
centrates on behavioral science related to people of 
Hawaii; for the nation, the scope extends to the 
peoples of Asia and the Pacific. 

During the formative years of development ( 1962- 
67), in order to stimulate research wherever there 
was promise, the Institute supported individual re- 
search projects. Beginning in 1967, the Institute grad- 
ually shifted toward development of broad inter- 
disciplinary programs, while continuing to provide 
assistance to individual scholars in formulating pro- 
posals. It is desirable that these broad program areas 
be complementary to faculty research interests and 
graduate training programs in the departments. 
Ideally the Institute should play an innovating role 
in facilitating interdisciplinary research and training. 

In the period ahead, the Institute will increasingly 
work to establish ties, where desirable, with depart- 
ments and programs outside the social sciences. An 
arrangement with the Institute of Advanced Projects, 
East-West Center, enables six Asian scholars per 
year, funded by the East-West Center, to become 
involved in SSRI programs. It is intended that similar 
ties will be established within the areas of health, 
medicine and education, where these fields can benefit 
from participation of social science researchers. 

The following Institute programs are now function- 
ing or are being planned: 
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1. Culture and Behavior in Asia and the Pacific 

It is widely recognized that through basic research 
the behavioral sciences can make significant contribu- 
tions to the fields of mental health, social problems and 
medicine. To this end the SSRI has developed an 
interdisciplinary research program involving psychia- 
try, psychology, sociology and anthropology. 

Initial funding has been obtained from the National 
Institute of Mental Health through a grant for a five- 
year period, 1967 to 1972, for a study of culhure and 
mental health in Asia and the Pacific. This project 
will actively involve four or five members of the In- 
stitute, who each year will be joined by three special- 
ists from the mainland U.S. and six Asians funded 
by the East-West Center. A proposal is being pre- 
pared for funding a comparative study of national 
behavior in East Asia and the Pacific, which calls for 
field projects carried out by previous participants in 
the culture and mental health program and by Hawaii 
graduate students. A complementary program on the 
social consequences of development is in a more rudi- 
mentary planning stage. 

2. Korean Research Center 

The increasing emphasis on Korean research in the 
middle 1960’s at the University of Hawaii was recog- 
nized in April, 1967, when the SSRI was awarded a 
grant by the Ford Foundation for the development of 
a research program on Korea. Similar awards were 
made simultaneously to Harvard, Columbia, Prince- 
ton and the University of Washington. Hawaii’s pro- 
gram is unique in that it is the only one of the five 
currently emphasizing social science research. Dur- 
ing 1967-68, seven faculty members took part in the 
program; in 1968-69 the number of participants in- 
creased to nine faculty and three graduate student 
assistants. Ongoing research includes .a comparative 
study of Korean and American social values, studies in 
short-term spatial movements, inflation and economic 
development, Korean immigrants in Hawaii, political 
leadership, youth adjustment problems, and labor- 
management relations. Success in making significant 
contributions to Korean research during the grant 
period may likely lead to additional extramural fund- 
ing for the establishment of a major Korean research 
center at the University of Hawaii. 

3. Survey Research Center 

Recent years have witnessed a greatly increased 
demand for survey research in Hawaii, including not 
only public opinion studies but also the use of sample 
survey methods for epidemiological and demographic 
investigation. These demands have pointed to the 
need for a survey facility on this campus to serve the 
following functions: (1) facilitate the activities of 
individual campus: scholars and of ongoing research 
programs; (2) eniiance the University’s attempts to 
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obtain support for survey research; (3) provide a 
service to governmental agencies which require the 
collection of survey data; (4) create an archive of 
survey data for secondary analysis; and (5) provide 
graduate instruction in survey methods for both 
American and Asian-Pacific scholars. There is an 
evident need to develop survey research competence 
required to assess the impact of Peace Corps and 
AID projects in Asia and the Pacific. 

During the 1968-69 academic year, a modest pro- 
gram of survey research and training has been initi- 
ated by SSRI and the Department of Sociology. A 
seminar in Survey Design and Analysis is being offered 
to graduate students. In addition, faculty members 
and students may obtain assistance in study design, 
sampling, questionnaire construction, data collection, 
data processing, analysis and the reporting of survey 
research. This first year’s program is conceived as a 
feasibility study to determine the needs and the poten- 
tial for formally establishing a survey research center 
on this campus. Basic groundwork is being laid for 
a center, with work under way to develop a con- 
tinually updated sampling frame to permit the selec- 
tion of probability samples in the State of Hawaii. 

The long-range goals of the survey research center 
include the creation of continuing programs of re- 
search in such areas as mental health, higher educa- 
tion, epidemiology, race relations, and urban develop- 
ment, to be carried out in cooperation with University 
departments and with governmental agencies. Such 
programs would provide a medium for practical train- 
ing in survey methods and for the pursuit of research 
interests by campus scholars. They would be sup- 
ported by, and help to maintain, technical service 
facilities for data collection and data processing. 
Research assistantships should be made available to 
graduate students specializing in survey research. 

4. Pacific Population Data Banks and Demographic 

Research 

During mid-1967 the Institute carried out the tabu- 
lation and analysis of the 1966 census for the govern- 
ment of Western Samoa. This experience provided 
first-hand access to basic data which can be utilized 
in the study of island populations. 

Behavioral scientists rarely have the opportunity 
to undertake the study of a total society. Here in the 
Pacific, this opportunity is available in a diversity of 
cultural settings. It has seemed desirable, therefore, 
given the opportunity of readily available data, to 
begin to collect population statistics on Pacific peoples 
and to provide for the establishment of data banks. 
In addition to its use by the social sciences, the 
population data bank has relevance for epidemiologi- 
cal research and for development planning. There are 
indications that national and international agencies 
are interested in supporting such a service center for 
the Pacific located in Hawaii. To date the Institute 



has acquired on tape or cards the latest census material 
on Western Samoa, Tonga, Fiji and the American 
Trust Territory. Similar data will be obtained from 
New Hebrides, Cook Islands, Gilbert Islands, New 
Caledonia and former Dutch New Guinea. It is in- 
tended that this program on Pacific population will be 
integrated with the work of the newly established 
population program at the East-West Center and the 
anticipated training program in population studies 
in the social and health sciences. 

5. Community Research in Hawaii 

A neglected opportunity for conducting basic 
social and behavioral research and for offering gradu- 
ate training exists within the local community. Visit- 
ing researchers and foundation officials have 
repeatedly commented on the limited attention given 
the multi-ethnic community in Hawaii, since the 
pioneer efforts of the University’s sociologists two or 
more decades back. Efforts to use this opportunity 
have already begun, with the compilation of an an- 
notated bibliography on the Japanese in Hawaii, in 
conjunction with the writing of their social history. 
During the past four years, the Institute and a federal 
grant agency have supported research on the influence 
of peers, parents and the school on attitude formation 
among high school seniors in Hawaii. Currently, the 
Institute is providing partial support for an interdis- 
ciplinary study of a Hawaiian community in rural 
Oahu, a project concerned with social and political 
organization, family and socialization patterns, edu- 
cation, health, employment, economics and individual 
behavior patterns. Similar studies of other ethnic 
groups, on the other islands, are clearly desirable. 
The growing interest of American social and behav- 
ioral scientists in the cross-cultural applicability of 
their theories offers the University an opportunity to 
take the lead in this development, particularly in the 
field of psychology, where no widely recognized cen- 
ter of cross-cultural research activity has emerged. 

6. Current Research Notes 

In at least three fields of research the University 
has progressed to the point where Hawaii has the 
potential of becoming the primary academic center; 
mental health in the Pacific and Asian area. Pacific 
and Asian archeology, and Korean studies. These 
areas, and possibly others which may emerge in the 
near future, need a foundation-supported information 
system. The Institute proposes to develop a computer- 
based, fast-access information retrieval system for such 
research, and to publish for each strong research area 
Current Research Notes to fill the gap left unattended 
between letters and the first-draft prepublication of 
research results. It is believed that Hawaii’s role in 
these national and international information networks 
will effectively offset its geographical isolation. 
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Developments Under Academic Development Plan 1 

1. Major funding for a six-year program, 1964-70, 
to underwrite faculty research in the social sciences 
on Asia and the Pacific. 

2. Private funding for initiation of the social science 
research program on contemporary Korea. 

3. Federal funding for establishment of a major pro- 
gram on culture and mental health in Asia and 
the Pacific. 

4. Establishment of publication program: Asian Per- 
spectives, Asian and Pacific Archaeology Series, 
Hawaii Research Series, SSRI Working Papers, 
SSRI Reprint Series. 

Projected Developments Under Plan 11 

1. Expand cultural and mental health program with 
extramural funding to include field research in 
Asia and the Pacific. 

2. Establi ’’ Korean research center with major pri- 
vate funding for faculty research and student sup- 
port. 

3. Establish survey research center focusing on men- 
tal health, higher education, epidemiology and ur- 
ban development. 

4. Increase number of University faculty members 
participating in social science research. 

5. Establish information banks and disseminate re- 
ports pertaining to mental health in Asia and the 
Pacific, Pacific and Asian archeology, Korean 
studies, and Pacific population. 

6. Intensify social science research on problems of the 
local community. 

PACIFIC AND ASIAN LINGUISTICS INSTITUTE 

In accordance with Academic Plan I, in which it 
was called the Pacific Lexicography Center, the 
Pacific and Asian Linguistics Institute was established 
in 1965. Its mission is to analyze, describe and classify 
the languages of the Pacific and Asian areas, and to 
use the results to improve language teaching ( includ- 
ing English as a second language), intercultural under- 
standing and historical knowledge. The Institute 
limits its interest to the description and study of key 
languages rather than of every language in these areas, 
since there are more than 1,000 in the Pacific alone. 
Specific areas of projected research include the South 
Pacific, New Guinea, Australia, Southeast Asia includ- 
ing Indonesia and the Philippines, and the lesser 
known languages and dialects of Taiwan, Japan and 
mainland China. 

The Institute plans and conducts research in general 
theory and specific problems of lexicology, structural 
semantics, grammatical descriptions and comparative- 
historical analysis. It collects data on the languages 
of the Pacific and Asian areas, and develops and 
utilizes computer techniques for storage and retrieval 
with the intention of making readily accessible a 
large quantity of high-quality linguistic materials. It 



also undertakes research involving the application 
of linguistics to the practical problems of prestige 
dialect learning, second language learning, ethno- 
linguistic and psycho-linguistic relations, and the study 
of migrations. 

Specific current or proposed research projects in- 
clude: socio-linguistic studies in Hawaii; language 
teaching material preparation in several languages of 
the Trust Territory and the Philippines, especially for 
Peace Corps Volunteers; linguistic descriptions and 
dictionaries of Pacific languages as a basis for prepara- 
tion of materials to teach English; descriptive, com- 
parative and lexical materials for the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, Micronesia, Polynesia and South- 
east Asia; studies of indigenous languages of the 
Pacific Northwest, in order to establish possible con- 
nections between the New World and Asiatic lan- 
guages; and techniques for computer-oriented lexical 
eliciting, grammatical and comparative analyses, and 
semantic codifications to handle the masses of data 
produced by these projects. 

The beneficiaries of this linguistic research include 
the University teaching departments and the scientific 
community, educators in the concerned areas, and the 
indigenous peoples. The first group benefits from the 
theoretical insights gained. The contributions to 
knowledge through the investigation of languages in 
other areas of the world can and should be augmented 
by research in Asia and the Pacific. Within the Uni- 
versity, the Institute encourages and helps initiate the 
types of research listed above and carried on by its 
own staff and through faculty members in the social 
sciences and the humanities participating in such pro- 
grams as anthropology, Asian and Pacific languages, 
English, linguistics, speech and the teaching of 
English as a second language. 

Educators in the developing Pacific areas widely 
lack adequate materials for classroom instruction. For 
example, no texts specifically prepared for teaching 
English to Micronesians exist. In addition, little has 
been prepared for using the indigenous languages in 
the education of these culturally diverse peoples. This 
condition exists largely because there has been almost 
no basic research on the languages involved. 

The indigenous peoples also benefit, for linguistic 
research is one of the most immediate and meaningful 
ways to instill pride and self-confidence among those 
whose language is selected for study. The acknowl- 
edgement and overt public recognition of the value, 
complexity and dignity of the native languages through 
these means is an effectively tangible and relatively 
inexpensive way to help these people accommodate 
to the larger world in which they now live. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan 1 

1. Established Pacific and Asian Linguistics Institute 
in 1965. 

2. Recruited core staff of professional linguists. 

3. Completed or currently funded 15 research pro- 
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jects, with some 40 faculty or graduate students 
involved in the research. 

4. Completed dictionaries, language texts and gram- 
mars for 12 languages; initiated comparative 
studies for another 12 languages in Pacific and 
about same number in Pacific Northwest. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Increase core staff to support and administer addi- 
tional research. 

2. Increase extramural support for research on lan- 



guages of such areas as the U.S. Trust Territory, 
the South Pacific including New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia, Southeast Asia, Taiwan and Japan. 

3. Increase extramural support for sociolinguistics 
(dialects in Hawaii, languages in contact), applied 
linguistics (language teaching, materials develop- 
ment), and basic linguistic research in lexico- 
graphy, language comparison and history, and 
language description and theory. 

4. Seek support for computer-oriented research and 
facilities for storage and retrieval of linguistic 
materials for this area of the world. 



Biological Science Research 



HAWAII INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 

Created in 1948, the Institute ( formerly called the 
Hawaii Marine Laboratory) is concerned with en- 
vironmental marine biology and fisheries. In addition 
to conducting its own research programs, facilities are 
provided for the grant and contract research of Uni- 
versity faculty members and for graduate education. 
Staff members on request also provide advice and 
assistance to persons in the state and nation who are 
interested in special problems within the areas of the 
staff s competence. 

The facilities of the Institute, located on Coconut 
Island in Kaneohe Bay, include three laboratory build- 
ings, a shop and warehouse, numerous skiffs, three 
personnel boats and a 46-foot launch. A variety of 
equipment used in marine research is available, as well 
as running sea water for the tanks and ponds of the 
research station. 

The programs of the Institute are grouped into 
four administrative categories: Research Facilitation; 
Fisheries Development; Environmental Biology and 
Behavior; and Cooperative Sport Fishery Unit. The 
latter is essentially autonomous since the unit leader 
and his assistant are federal employees; the Institute 
is the agency for carrying out University responsibili- 
ties regarding the unit. The other divisions of research 
in the Institute are the direct concern of its staff. 
Research Facilitation provides for discharging the 
Institute’s responsibilities to principal investigators 
of programs funded by extramural grants and con- 
tracts, facilities needed for graduate education, a sum- 
mer research institute, and arrangements for field 
trips of classes and other student groups. Fisheries 
Development includes a group of applied research pro- 
grams funded by the State of Hawaii and the majority 
of the Sea Grant funded programs for which the 
Institute has responsibility. Environmental Biology 
and Behavior includes basic research required for 
fisheries work, such as investigation of fish physiology 
and behavior, and the study of marine ecology. 



The instructional functions of the Institute include 
direction of thesis research and support of graduate 
students through assistantships. There are currently 
23 research assistantships for students, with more 
planned. In addition, in the summer of 1967 a training 
program in graduate research was initiated. The 
subject during that summer was coelenterate ecology 
and physiology. In 1968 a similar program was offered 
for work on marine mollusks. 

Several developments within and outside the In- 
stitute will lead to a rapid increase in its activities 
during the next few years. Its intimate linkage with 
programs of graduate instruction will place mounting 
demands upon it for the use of its facilities. Among 
these links are the programs of graduate education 
in botany, zoology, and especially oceanography. The 
larger number of faculty and staff grants and contracts 
for research, the Sea Grant program for living marine 
resources, the parallel state fisheries development pro- 
gram, and the anticipated growth in University sup- 
port for environmental research will, of course, also 
need to be accommodated. 

The new building planned to house the graduate 
program in oceanography at Kewalo Basin in Honolulu 
will take care of some of the research-based demand 
for the intensively used facilities of Coconut Island. 
Research in biological oceanography and much of the 
fisheries research for which the Institute is responsible 
could best be housed in this building. While the facili- 
ties at Coconut Island and their location are excel- 
lently suited for work relating to coral reefs and reef 
organisms, larval fishes, oysters, clams, and other 
biota of Kaneohe Bay, they provide no special ad- 
vantages for other aspects of marine biology. 

Space requirements for research programs are 
directly related to the number of persons involved and 
the character of their activities. For the HIMB two 
projections must be made: one based on the estimated 
number of staff at the proposed Kewalo laboratory 
and the other, the number at Coconut Island. Since 
the Kewalo site has obvious logistic advantages for 
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activities based in part on the Manoa Campus, the 
demand for space, in general, may be greater at the 
Kewalo facility. For this reason, an arbitrary upper 
limit of 150 has been set as the total number of per- 
sons working at Coconut Island, and the remainder, 
216, have been assigned to the Kewalo facility. 

Facilities and instrumentation for marine research 
are evolving very rapidly. These include sophisticated 
analytical instruments, environmental simulators and 
sensors, submarine television systems, research sub- 
marines and ships. Unfortunately, the University of 
Hawaii is poorly equipped for environmental marine 
biological research. The single University research 
vessel is not suited for more than limited research in 
biological oceanography, and laboratory equipment for 
such research ashore is quite inadequate. Marine 
environmental research is very expensive because of 
the required facilities and equipment. In some in- 
stances, however, the lack can be remedied by sharing 
the facilities of other University units, such as the 
Hawaii Institute of Geophysics or the marine labora- 
tory of the Pacific Biomedical Research Center. 

Developments Under Academic Development Flan I 

1. Established state-funded fisheries program, cover- 
ing development of techniques for enhancing sur- 
vival of live-bait fishes used in tuna fishing; dis- 
covery of commercial quantities of precious coral 
in Hawaiian waters; discovery (jointly with U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries) of Hawaiian 
shrimp resources of commercial value; successful 
rearing of certain marine fishes from eggs; initia- 
tion of work on oysters, clams, crabs and some 
fishes of family Carangidae in regard to suitability 
for aquaculture. 

2. Reorganized Institute into three major units: 
research facilitation; fisheries development; envi- 
ronmental marine biology ( biological oceanog- 
raphy); plus a Cooperative Sport Fishery Unit 
also involving U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wild Life, and State Department of Fish and 
Game. 

3. Established graduate summer training program in 
research on coelenterates and mollusks. 

4. Initiated Sea Grant Program concerned with living 
marine resources. 

5. Constructed major laboratory building on Coco- 
nut Island and designed new high-speed research 
vessel for biological oceanography funded by 
National Science Foundation. 

Projected Developments Under Plan ll 

1. Investigate mesopelagic animal communities of the 
Central Pacific. 

2. Investigate benthic animal communities of the 
Hawaiian i^rchipelago. 

3. Develop Hawaiian fisheries, with Sea Grant and 
state support, in cooperation with local fishing 



industry, governmental agencies and other Uni- 
versity groups. 

4. Increase support for faculty and graduate student 
research in marine biology and biological ocean- 
ography. 

5. Develop needed facilities, including new labora- 
tory at Kewalo Basin, new vessel for biological 
oceanography, new instrumentation and equip- 
ment. 

PACIFIC BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH CENTER 

As described in Academic Plan I, the Pacific Bio- 
medical Research Center was established to meet the 
needs for interdisciplinary biomedical research in the 
University, the state and the entire Pacific Basin. The 
Center is charged with fostering research and, in- 
directly, graduate education in all basic fields of bio- 
medical science. It is making a national reputation, 
thus becoming the primary focus and stimulus for bio- 
medical research in Hawaii. Its influence is beginning 
to extend, as originally contemplated, to the Pacific 
Basin. 

The objectives of the Center call for the develop- 
ment of all areas of biomedical science. At the same 
time, a policy of selection has been worked out based 
upon comparative advantage. A biomedical research 
center in Hawaii has several important natural ad- 
vantages, among which are the availability of a rich 
variety of marine life and the unique ethnic and cul- 
tural patterns in Hawaii. 

An example of the exploitation of one of these 
advantages for medically oriented research is the 
Center s Laboratory for Experimental Marine Biology, 
currently housed in the laboratory portion of the 
Waikiki Aquarium, pending completion of a new 
facility at Kewalo Basin. This laboratory is devoted to 
fundamental biological research on those problems 
for which marine organisms provide ideal experi- 
mental material and model systems, just as rats and 
mice have been used in other studies. Research under- 
way and planned is centered on four programs: cell 
division and cell motility, development and differen- 
tiation, nerve muscle physiology, and pharmacology 
and toxicology of marine organisms. 

At the other end of the spectrum of biological 
complexity, the Center will foster interdisciplinary 
studies of mankind in the Pacific. Much can be 
learned about man, medically and sociologically, by 
the study of primitive peoples. Some of the islands 
of the Pacific are the homes of certain rapidly dwind- 
ling groups of the world s folk societies. Similarly, 
important lessons can be learned from studies of 
rapidly acculturating populations, particularly with 
reference to the psychological and physiological 
stresses that accompany changing diet and life habits 
resulting from the shift to a cash economy. 

Pacific island populations offer remarkable oppor- 
tunities for detailed studies in human ecology. Studies 
will include complete anthropological, sociological. 
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inecliciil, t'pideiniologiciil unci psychologicul evuluii- 
tions, ulong with botiinicul and zoological investiga- 
tions of the impact of the population on the remainder 
of the biota, and vice versa. In order that such studies 
do not become simply arrogant intrusions into the 
lives of simple pc'ople, each study will be structured 
around a program of comprehensive health care for 
the population. The health care will be scheduled 
in such a way that the factors under investigation will 
not be affected until after all necessary observations 
have been recorded. 

In addition to these new programs, the Center 
will continue its sponsorship of several current pro- 
jects, including a multidisciplinc study of the chemo- 
therapeutic value of natural products of the Pacific. 
This work is based upon research in chemotaxonomy, 
pharmacology, cthnobotany and structural organic 
chemistry. It will also lend support to the on-going 
research into the very serious matter of the pollution 
of our environment with pesticide residues. Scientists 
from the School of Public Health and the Department 
of Medicine in the School of Medicine are combining 
their efforts in this program. 

Further, the Center will continue to encourage 
interdisciplinary research by the appointment of key 
specialists complementary to existing strengths. It 
will also continue to provide a focus of research inter- 
est and collaboration for those biomedical investiga- 
tors in Hawaii who are working outside the University. 
Finally, the Center will continue to provide special- 
ized laboratory facilities, as exemplified by the electron 
microscope, and will offer central services, such as 
the stockroom and the animal colony. A diagnostic 
service also will be added. 

A major growth of the PBRC facility at Kewalo 
is planned. There will be one rapid phase of expan- 
sion in 1970-71^ when the new laboratory becomes 
available. Modest growth will continue during the 
following three or four years, an increase which will 
be accommodated as an overflow from the Center’s 
facility on the Manoa Campus. Upon occupancy of 
the new laboratory in 1970, proposals to federal fund- 
ing agencies will be drawn up for the second phase 
of construction, which could conceivably be occupied 
about 1975. Therefore, this phase of the PBRC opera- 
tion can be expected to grow proportionately more 
between now and 1975 than the rate of increase in 
overall student enrollment. 

In this context it may be noted that the establish- 
ment of community colleges on Oahu, together with 
a possible second University campus, means that there 
will be biomedical s''ientists teaching in thc.se insti- 
tutions who will lack itsearch facilities on the scale 
available to their colleagues on the Manoa campus. 
Because of the small distances involved on Oahu, it is 
perfectly reasonable that the Center should provide 
research facilities and support to scientists who find 



thcm.sclvcs so situated and who have the energy and 
capacity to carry out research. They will receive the 
same service presently provided some members of the 
medical community outside the Center. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Sponsored rc.scarch program on the pharmacolo- 
gical value of natural products of the Pacific, in 
cooperation with departments of Botany, Chem- 
istry and Pharmacology. 

2. Undertook research program on the public health 
aspects of pesticide use, conducted jointly with the 
State Department of Health. 

3. Established Laboratory for Experimental Marine 
Biology. 

4. Provided electron microscope facility, animal 
colony and other central research facilities serv- 
ing biomedical departments on the Manoa Cam- 
pus and at the Medical School. 

Projected Developments Under Plan ll 

1. Establish doctoral degree program in cell and 
developmental biology, based on staff and facili- 
ties of the Kewalo Laboratory for Experimental 
Marine Biology. 

2. Develop research and training program on the 
physiology of marine mammals, as cooperative 
project between Department of Physiology and 
Kewalo Laboratory. 

3. Evaluate marine animals of Hawaii as experimental 
material for basic biomedical research. 

4. Promote anthropological and biomedical studies 
of Pacific island peoples. 

LABORATORY OF SENSORY SCIENCES 

Established in 1966-67, the Laboratory of Sensory 
Sciences is devoted to the multidisciplinary study of 
sensation and perception in man and other animals. 
The Laboratory’s goals are: to develop an interdis- 
ciplinary research laboratory involving both basic and 
applied studies of human and animal sensation; to 
establish an apprenticeship undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training program; to offer community services in 
the form of consultation, lectures and publications; to 
take advantage of the year-round availability of 
marine animals in Hawaii; and to benefit from the 
University’s central location in the Pacific Basin by 
the intermingling of research workers from both Asia 
and America who bring with them their own tech- 
niques and special talents. 

Now in its third year of operation, the Laboratory 
has built its physical facility and virtually completed 
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the staffing and equipping of its shops for the construc- 
tion, modihcation and repair of the highly specialized 
research equipment. The basic research facilities of 
the resident staff are also almost complete, though 
additional equipment needs to be purc^hased or built 
and installed. There is adequate, though as yet un- 
developed, space available in the Laboratory build- 
ing for added activities of the staff during the period 
1969-75. 

Research undertaken by the Laboratory has drawn 
on faculty and students from the departments of 
Zoology, Psychology, Educational Psychology, Medi- 
cine, and Biophysics, and from the East-West Center. 
Other projects involving the departments of Botany 
and Electrical Engineering are being explored. The 
research projects support instruction in the related 
disciplines through apprenticeship training of students 
in interdisciplinary research and problem-oriented dis- 
cussion. One scientist has produced an audiometer 
already used in many hospitals around the world, 
saving and improving the hearing of thousands of 
patients through the diagnostic efficiency of the instru- 
ment. Another project is exploring the usefulness 
of a teaching device which emphasizes visual presenta- 
tion in the learning of spelling and reading. 

Plans call for a facility in which nine or ten scien- 
tists— members of the faculty of the University— will 
do their research. They will be assisted by perhaps 
20 students in apprenticeship status and a technical 
supporting staff of 20 people. The Laboratory is 
already filling a role not otherwise provided by the 
University. To support the interdisciplinary research 
being conducted by the Laboratory of Sensory 
Sciences through the alternative of departmental 
organizations would result in duplication of very 
expensive resources— faculty, space and equipment— 
and perhaps less effective research. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Laboratory established in 1966-67 to undertake 
multidisciplinary studies in sensation and percep- 
tion in man and other animals. 

2. Programs in both basic and applied research 
initiated; undergraduate and graduate training pro- 
grams planned, supporting interdisciplinary in- 
struction and research through apprenticeship. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Encourage collaboration of research workers from 
both Asian and American continents. 

2. Programs in both basic and applied research 
in education, communication and medicine. 

POPULATION GENETICS LABORATORY 

The Population Genetics Laboratory was estab- 
lished in 1968 to conduct research, especially con- 



cerning the peoples of the Pacific Basin. Supported 
largely by a program grant from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the Laboratory is the only one of its 
kind working in population genetics. The World 
Health Organization has designated the Laboratory as 
the WHO International Reference Center for the Pro- 
cessing of Human Genetics Data. The role of the 
Laboratory therefore includes international research 
and postdoctoral research training. 

The Center s basic program is carried out by a 
small staff consisting of the director, computer pro- 
grammers, a systems analyst, computer operators, and 
the secretariat. To these are added annually ten or 
more visiting investigators from other institutions. The 
Laboratory occupies three temporary buildings, one of 
which houses a CDC 3100 computer which is avail- 
able free on a second-priority basis to other biomedi- 
cal researchers. Another building contains serological 
and biochemical laboratories, and the third provides 
office space and a data bank. 

As an International Research Center, the Labora- 
tory has many activities related to areas outside the 
Pacific Basin. Currently these include studies of gen- 
etic effects of isolation by distance, combined with 
other aspects of population structure, in Switzerland. 
A study of genetic factors in northeastern Brazil has 
recently been completed. Visiting investigators are 
engaged in analysis of studies conducted in Bel- 
gian, South American and other populations, with 
special reference to effects of local inbreeding and 
other problems in medical genetics. Several research 
projects have been concerned with the multi-racial 
population of Hawaii Special attention has been 
directed to diseases whose incidence varies markedly 
among racial groups. Studies from the Laboratory 
have been published on pyloric stenosis and cystic 
fibrosis in Hawaii. A family study of hypercholes- 
terolemia ascertained through local patients is now 
in progress. 

Program development emphasizes expansion of 
work in the Pacific Basin. One investigator has been 
comparing the genetic structure of Japan with two 
European countries, using blood groups as biological 
markers. Parallel studies in Oceania and New Guinea 
are being conducted in collaboration with other 
workers, .f' 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Established Population Genetics Laboratory, with 
development of faculty research group and corps 
of visiting investigators, and federal funding of 
research programs. 

2. Published monograph on Genetics of Interracial 
Crosses in Hawaii; also numerous papers. 

3. Sponsored International Conference on Computer 
Applications in Genetics. 
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4. Laboratory officially designated as the World 
Health Organization (WHO) Reference Center for 
Processing of Human Genetics Data. 

Projected Developments Under Plan 11 

1. Complete studies outside the Pacific Basin; ex- 
pand research within the Pacific Basir. 

2. Increase participation of University faculty in re- 
search programs. 

3. Continue implementation of WHO International 
Reference Center and visiting investigator program. 

T. YQN ARBORETUM 

The Arboretum, a 124-acre facility at the head of 
Manoa Valley, is unique, for it is the only tropical 
arboretum in the United States devoted to research 
and instruction. Originally established by the Hawai- 
ian Sugar Planters’ Association to demonstrate the 
restoration of rain forest vegetation and to collect 
plants of potential economic value, since its presenta- 
tion to the University in 1953 the Arboretum has be- 
come an important facility for research and instruction 
in botany, zoology, agriculture, phytochemistry, 
pharmacology and medicine. 

In consequence, the development of the Arboretum 
is oriented to the needs of researchers over a broad 
spectrum of scientific activities. An example is the 
research on natural products of plants through the 
cooperative efforts of scientists in the Lyon Arboretum, 
the departments of Chemistry and Pharmacology, 
and other workers in the School of Medicine and the 

U. S. National Cancer Institute. In this cooperative 
study, natural products are isolated from plants in 
the Arboretum collections and processed through suc- 
cessive chemical and pharmacological lines of inquiry, 
the ultimate goal being the development of new drugs 
or the isolation of biologically active or otherwise in- 
teresting compounds. The Arboretum supplies raw 
materials from its growing collections and from the 
extensive field collections of scientific personnel on 
the staff. 

The Arboretum also serves the research work of 
scientists in various branches of agriculture, with cur- 
rent emphasis on the comparative study of proteins 
from the Arboretum taro collections of over 50 varie- 
ties. This research is related to interest in taro as an 
allergy-free food. Other researchers studying fruits 
and flowers of economic value use the economic plant 
collection. This attention reflects interest in tropical 
products resulting from the accelerating tourist in- 
dustry. Howeyer, the major beneficiaries of the 
Arboretum’s resources are scientists pursuing basic 
research in the plant sciences. 

Investigations a^'e being encouraged in the areas 
of chemotaxonomy, phytochemistry, cytotaxonomy, 
cytogenetics, systematics, taxonomy, cthnobotany. 



tropical forestry and plant anatomy utilizing the re- 
sources of the Arboretum. Systematic and intensive 
study of the vanishing species in Hawaii and the 
montane tropics will be supported. Efforts are already 
in progress to establish in cultivation certain rapidly 
disappearing plant species. 

In addition to supporting research, the Arboretum 
contributes wide-ranging instructional aid to the teach- 
ing programs in the plant sciences. Especially valu- 
able are the demonstration materials combined with 
an experimental field laboratory, a working relation- 
ship between the teaching and research arms seldom 
matched in other universities. 

Coals of the Lyon Arboretum include: further 
development, and maintenance of the research collec- 
tions for their service to the research and instructional 
programs of the University; the development of a first- 
rate accession and propagation activity to provide 
exemplary support for the foregoing; and encourage- 
ment, facilitation and execution of research centered 
on its resources. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan 1 

1. Established as organized research unit on July 1, 
1964. 

2. Encouraged use of facility by research and instruc- 
tional groups working in botany, agriculture, medi- 
cine, and art. 

3. Initiated contract research with U.S. National Can- 
cer Institute, Department of Chemistry and De- 
partment of Pharmacology, for provision of plant 
materials for study of natural plant products. 

4. Established a propagation facility through sup- 
port of National Science Foundation. 

5. Sponsored a plant collection expedition to South- 
east Asia in 1964. 

6. Established a research and administration cot- 
tage on Arboretum grounds. 

7. Re-established and expanded Taro Clone Col- 
lection. 

Projected Developments Under Plan 11 

1. Continue to develop research collections through 
additions via exchange and sponsored expeditions. 

2. Develop an accession and propagation activity. 

3. Encourage and facilitate research centered on 
resources of the Arboretum, as well as its use in 
instruction by University faculty. 

4. Inaugurate a systematic and intensive study of the 
vanishing plant species of Hawaii and the mon- 
tane tropics. 

5. Continue to expand contract research with U.S. 
National Cancer Institute, departments of Chem- 
istry, Pharmacology, Botany, Horticulture, and 
Entomology, etc. 
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HAWAII INSTITUTE OF GEOPHYSICS 

The Hawaii Institute of Geophysics was organized 
in 1956 and funded in 1961 by the National Science 
Foundation as a laboratory for multi-disciplinary 
research and graduate training in the earth sciences. 
The laboratory building on the Manoa Campus was 
completed in 1963; the seismological vault in upper 
Manoa Valley and the astrophysical observatory on 
Haleakala on the island of Maui began operations 
in 1964. As the first director was also appointed in 
1963, the effective start of the Institute coincided with 
the drafting of Academic Development Plan I. 

The objectives of the Institute as stated in Plan I 
were: “to take advantage of the unique position of 
Hawaii as a national laboratory for geophysical re- 
search covering the broad field of the earth sciences.” 
Some of these natural advantages are: high mountains; 
clear air; the prevailing trade winds; a changing pat- 
tern of cloud and rain; coral reefs; tsunami waves; 
active volcanism; the rapid development of soils; Ha- 
waii’s mid-ocean location with immediate access to 
all depths of the ocean; and year-round favorable 
operating conditions for research. 

These factors combine to make Hawaii an ideal 
base for studying the sun and planets and a broad 
range of geophysical phenomena. The mountainous 
sites and clear air favor investigation of the upper 
atmosphere and ionosphere, including the jet stream 
in the upper atmosphere and meteorological condi- 
tions. The prevailing winds and varied weather pat- 
terns provide exceptional opportunity to study inter- 
action between atmosphere and ocean, cloud physics, 
ocean currents and water mass structure, as in waves 
and tsunami activities. Continuous volcanic processes 
make it possible to investigate geological phenomena 
generated by the upper mantle, including the work- 
ings and products of volcanoes, as in crustal struc- 
ture and tectonics found both in the open ocean and in 
association with volcanic islands. Hawaii’s mid-ocean 
setting invites study of underwater sound transmis- 
sion, involving seismic activities in the Pacific Basin 
radiating along all oceanic paths through the under- 
lying crustal mantle. Finally, the presence of coral 
reefs adjacent to rapidly developing soils multiplies 
opportunities for studying microseism generation, 
especially the inter-relations of gravity, magnetism, 
heat flow and seismic parameters of the crust and 
upper mantle to the geology of the ocean floor and to 
oceanic islands. 

With such an extensive list of possible lines of study 
to choose from, it became obvious that the research 
program for the Institute would have to be developed 
in accord with inherent strengths. Programs would 
need to be mutually supporting, drawing upon the 
multi-disciplinary interests of the staff and upon facili- 



ties promising a high potential for significant scien- 
tific discovery. Faculty interest and availability for 
research is a key factor in the overall program of the 
Institute, since with few exceptions the scientific staff 
are on split appointments with academic departments 
and have continuing teaching commitments. 

In 1963 the research areas selected for special 
attention included astrophysics, geology, sub-surface 
hydrology, geochemistry, meteorology and tsunami re- 
search, the last a multi-disciplinary program involving 
aspects of seismology, oceanography, geology, engi- 
neering and underwater sound-propagation. Although 
the research program achieved considerable breadth, 
only the programs for meteorology and the study 
of tsunamis were developed in depth, since state sup- 
port was limited and federal funding for research in 
the earth sciences leveled off in 1963. A pragmatic 
approach therefore had to be taken in developing the 
Institute under austerity conditions. The single in- 
ternational program that received significant support 
as a University project was the International Program 
for the Study of the Upper Mantle. The two national 
programs that either had support or the potential 
for support were the exploration of space and ocean- 
ography. Taking these factors into account, the 
objectives of the Institute as outlined in Plan I for the 
following decade were to: 

1. Develop research programs in solid earth geo- 
physics, oceanography and astrophysics and 
strengthen existing programs. 

2. Seek support for an adequate research vessel, 
vessel-servicing facilities and an oceanographic- 
marine geophysical facility. 

3. Work with the U.S. Corps of Engineers to ob- 
tain use of the hydrodynamic model facility at 
Kewalo Basin, eventually to be turned over to 
the Institute for oceanographic and coastal engi- 
neering research. 

4. Endeavor to keep down demands on the state 
budget to the amount required for a hard core 
of personnel, essential operating costs and a 
minimum of equipment. 

5. Work by split appointments and other means to 
strengthen the inter-relationships of research 
with graduate instruction and the Institute with 
the associated departments of instruction, 
since the strength of the Institute depends on 
the strength of these departments. 

The above were not research objectives so much 
as statements of policy. In broad outline they still 
hold today. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Developed the program and staff in solid earth 
geophysics for both research and teaching almost 
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entirely through grants and contracts, thereby 
concentrating state support on other areas, parti- 
cularly oceanography and astrophysics. 

2. Made a case to the National Science Foundation 

for the deep boring through the earth’s crust 
to the mantle (Project Mohole) at a location 
north of Maui. 

3. Obtained the 98-foot vessel Teritu under an 
N.S.F. grant and converted it to a research vessel; 
obtained support for leasing a deep sea research 
vessel, the 165 feet Mahi. 

4. Obtained marine facilities at Keehi Lagoon and 
Kewalo Basin; conditioned Pier 18 in Honolulu 
Harbor, assigned to the Institute by the state, as a 
marine facility complete with shop and warehouse 
space. 

5. Obtained commitment from the state for develop- 
ment of Mauna Kea for an astronomical observa- 
tory; organized staflF to promote the development 
of astronomy. 

6. Maintained a research program for which extra- 
mural support increased from $450,000 in 1963 
to $2,300,000 in 1968. Increase, was accomplished 
despite the reorganization of astrophysics in 1967 
into an Institute for Astronomy; separation of sub- 
surface hydrology in 1964 to form the Water 
Resources Research Institute; and transfer of the 
Look Hydrologic Laboratory to the College of 
Engineering in 1967. 

7. Research programs in the Institute led to the 
establishment of graduate programs in solid earth 
geophysics and geodesy, oceanography, and 
astronomy. 

8. Increased number of graduate students working 
in the Institute from 37 to 202 and the overall staff 
(including graduate students working under 
grants and contracts ) from 67 to 330. 

9. Established new programs, including gravity, 
magnetism, explosion studies of the crust and 
upper mantle, cloud physics, atmospheric chemis- 
try, chemistry of sea water, soils, geodesy and 
underwater acoustics. 

10. Increased productivity, as measured by publica- 
tions and disseminated reports, from 36 publica- 
tions and 19 reports in 1963 to 59 publications and 
27 reports in 1968. 

Projected Developments Under Plan ll 

1. Emphasize program in tropical meteorology; 
analysis of satellite meteorological data; study 
of cloud particles and factors controlling precipi- 
tation; and energy flux between the ocean and 
atmosphere. 

2. Study shallow and deep currents around Hawai- 
ian Islands, the eddy system related to the North 
Equatorial Current, internal waves, and the Equa- 
torial Current System. 
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3. Research geology of oceanic islands, particularly 
the petrology of lavas, their age relationships and 
areal distribution, geologic structure of the sea 
floor. 

4. Study development of soils and their changes in 
composition and characteristics on being intro- 
duced into a marine environment. 

5. Examine chemical composition of the atmosphere 
and its influence on cloud nuclei; composition of 
volcanic gases and their relation to volcanic 
magma and the rock products of volcanism; com- 
position of sea water and its relation to the ther- 
mal structure of the ocean, temporal changes in 
climatic conditions and biological productivity. 

6. Standardize surface gravity data on a global basis; 
relate these data to earth’s external gravity field, 
as defined by satellite orbital perturbations. 

7. Study tsunami wave generation, source areas and 
propagation, and run- up. 

8. Study underwater sound propagation as a func- 
tion of normal mode and wave theory propaga- 
tion over long paths in the oc&an environment. 

9. Emphasize programs having distinct interrela- 
tionships; for example, underwater sound trans- 
mission as related to physical oceanography, the 
energy flux between the atmosphere and sea sur- 
face, sea floor bathymetry and sediment type. 

INSTITUTE FOR ASTRONOMY 

The Institute for Astronomy was created in 1967 
around a pre-existing group within the Hawaii Insti- 
tute of Geophysics. The staff of the Institute is respon- 
sible for the initiation and execution of research pro- 
grams in astronomy. Facilities are located on the 
islands of Maui, Hawaii and Oahu. 

On Haleakala ( 10,000 feet ) the Institute maintains 
three observatories: one devoted to observations of 
the sun, one to studies of the faint emissions of the 
atmosphere (the airglow) and a third which observes 
the faint radiation (zodiacal light) produced by the 
scattering of sunlight by interplanetary particles. In 
the Waiakoa district of Maui, the Institute operates a 
laboratory and office building for support of these 
observational programs at Haleakala. 

On Hawaii, the Institute is completing an 88-inch 
telescope and two 24-inch telescopes. These installa- 
tions, expected to be in full operation by mid-1969, 
will be supported by a complex of buildings at 9,000 
feet on the slopes of Mauna Kea. 

On Oahu, the Institute occupies space in four 
separate locations— one on campus and three off. This 
division of the staflF is unfortunate, but has been forced 
by the Institute’s rapid growth. Plans are being ad- 
vanced to construct a building on the upper Manoa 
Campus to house the Institute’s Oahu staff. 

Research programs of the Institute are largely con- 
ditioned by the excellent properties of its sites on high 
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mountain peaks, notably the extremely pure air and 
very low water-vapor content of the overlying atmos- 
phere. Purity of the air makes it possible to study in 
detail the faint emissions of the night sky, zodiacal 
light, interstellar radiation and the solar corona. The 
extreme dryness of the overlying air yields a high 
transmission in the infrared region of the spectrum. 
The new and highly promising field of infrared astron- 
omy, therefore, is a significant component in the In- 
stitute’s research programs, one that will receive added 
emphasis. 

Support for the Institute’s programs is provided 
partly by the state and partly by federal agencies, 
chiefly NASA, the Office of Naval Research, the U. S. 
Air Force, and the National Science Foundation. 
Federal support will continue to be a controlling fac- 
tor in the Institute’s development. The staff of the 
Institute presently numlDers about 100. Of these, 23 
are professional research scientists and eight share 
appointments between the Institute and the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy. Through this asso- 
ciation the Institute’s staff plays an important part 
in graduate student 'training, providing space, facili- 
ties and research assistantships to graduate students 
in astronomy. Plans for the Insjtitute envisage a scien- 
tific staff of approximately 30 by 1972, of whom about 
five will be visitors from other institutions on appoint- 
ments of at least one semester, and a total support 
staff, spread among the three islands, approximating 
120 . 

Facilities for research in astronomy within the 
Institute are growing rapidly. Apart from the tele- 
scopes on Haleakala and Mauna Kea, the Institute 
maintains a range of sophisticated equipment for the 
analysis and interpretation of observational data. In its 
laboratory space the Institute has developed a broad 
range of competence in infrared physics, which will 
increase in scope as time goes on. The ability of its 
mechanical and electronics workships to fabricate pre- 
cise instrumentation makes the Institute largely self- 
sufficient in the maintenance and development of 
observing equipment. 

Future plans emphasize those aspects of astronomy 
which can be best— perhaps uniquely well— carried out 
in the Islands. However, since such studies inevitably 
generate the need to obtain data from space vehicles, 
it is planned to initiate a program in satellite astron- 
omy. Some first steps have already been taken towards 
this end through a rocket astronomy program. Much 
valuable work is to be done in space research. The 
creation of a strong complementary program in both 
space and ground-based astronomy is therefore a 
sound direction for the future. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Established the Institute for Astronomy. 

2. Developed a broad research program in astronomy, 

largely financed by extra-mural support funds for 

programs and facilities. 



3. Developed observing facilities and equipment for 
Mauna Kea and Haleakala Observatories; acquired 
equipment for facilitating the interpretation of 
observational data. 

4. Attracted national and international interest in 
the excellent qualities of the Hawaiian mountain 
sites for astronomical observations. 

5. In association with Department of Physics and 
Astronomy, implemented graduate program leading 
to M.S. and Ph.D. in astronomy. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Complete observational and support facilities on 
Mauna Kea and Haleakala; continue efforts to 
preserve, document and develop their potential as 
major national centers for astronomical observa- 
tions. 

2. Develop program in space astronomy, complemen- 
tary to the ground-based effort. 

3. Increase collaboration with Department of Physics 
and Astronomy in development of laboratory re- 
search programs of mutual interest— particularly 
in solid state physics and spectroscopy. 

LAND STUDY BUREAU 

As the land r ^search unit of the University and the 
state, the Bureau compiles and coordinates data on 
land characteristics and utilization and develops addi- 
tional information to integrate economic and physical 
data to achieve the maximum and best use of the lands 
of Hawaii. Specific projects and functions include: 
making a basic land classification of the entire state; 
recommending alternatives in land-use problem areas; 
developing special-purpose detailed land classifica- 
tions as need arises; and providing information essen- 
tial to program and policy decisions involving land- 
use, economic development and property taxation in 
Hawaii. 

Utilizing soil survey data, supplemented by addi- 
tional information on crop suitability, agricultural 
technology and other salient facts, the Bureau has 
developed a detailed classification system for all the 
lands of the state. The results have been published 
for the six major islands— Kauai, Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, 
Maui and Hawaii. In these bulletins, the Bureau 
inaugurated printing land classification data on aerial 
photographs and then cross-indexing land classifica- 
tion sheets with property tax-key maps. 

The Bureau has completed other research reports 
covering: post-war urban development of the islands 
of Oahu and Hawaii; economics of leasehold and fee 
simple tenure of residential land in Hawaii; classifica- 
tion of Oahu lands by physical qualities of urban 
usage; economics of ranching on each major island; 
plus numerous special study reports. Bureau staff 
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members have aisc lectured and served as graduate- 
student program advisors in areas of their professional 
expertness. 

Now that the initial detailed land classification has 
been completed, current and future projects include: 
integration and computerization of classification and 
other land fact data; continual updating of informa- 
tion as economic and technological changes occur; 
•study of land-use problems throughout the state; 
development of special purpose classifications; con- 
tinuing research in land economics; and providing 
technical and advisory assistance to other segments of 
the University, the legislature, agencies of the state, 
federal and local governments, and private organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

Projections of population and other economic indi- 
cators point to increasing pressures on Hawaii’s limited 
land resource and an increasing need for land research 
to attain maximum and best use. Also, as a result of 
the expanding role of the State of Hawaii and the 
University in the economic development of the Paci- 
fic and Asia, the Bureau can be expected to provide 
technical guidance in the solution of land problems 
in these areas. It has already participated in the 
development of a land classification program for the 
Trust Territory and in land-use programs in other 
Pacific and Asian countries. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Completed a detailed land classification of all the 
lands of Hawaii; reports published for Hawaii, 
Maui, Lanai and Kauai. 

2. Completed classification of Oahu lands ’’v ysical 
qualities for urban usage. 

3. Commenced updating of detailed land classifi- 
cation program with revision of study for island 
of Molokai. 

4. Published study of post-war urban development 
on island of Hawaii and study of economics of 
leasehold versus fee simple tenure of residential 
land in this state. 

5. Completed numerous special reports on land use 
for legislature, state departments and others. 

6. Participated in developing a land classification 
program for the Trust Territory and in land-use 
programs in other Pacific and Asian countries. 

Projected Developments Under Plan H 

1. Strengthen capability for making economic analy- 
sis. 

2. Expand Bureau’s participation in land classification 
and land-use programs of Pacific Basin countries; 
conduct Asian-Pacific conference on land classifica- 
tion. 

3. Seek extramural support for Bureau program and 
expand cooperative investigations with other units 
of the University. 



4. Integrate and computerize land classification and 
other land fact data to facilitate application and 
research in the solution of Hawaii’s land-use prob- 
lems; develop special purpose land classification 
studies as required. 

5. Provide technical and advisory assistance to other 
segments of University, legislature, agencies of 
state, local and federal governments, and private 
organizations and individuals. 



WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH CENTER 

As originally conceived and described in Plan I, the 
functions of the Center were to: plan and initiate 
water resources research projects; coordinate water 
resources research among various units of the Uni- 
versity; represent the University on water resources 
research matters at all levels; promote and arrange 
interdisciplinary instructional programs and research 
opportunities for hydro-scientists affiliated with vari- 
ous instructional departments of the University; and 
administer grants and contracts arranged by or as- 
signed to the Center. As the program expanded, it 
became evident that the Center was expected to 
assume the major responsibility for basic research on 
water resources on behalf of the state as well. 

As originally planned, the Water Resources Re- 
search Center was to have minimum administrative 
and clerical staff, and to draw its research st«iff from 
the Hawaii Institute of Geophysics, the Center for 
Engineering Research and related instructional depart- 
ments. However, the terms of its original federal fund- 
ing led to the establishment of several research posi- 
tions directly administered by the Center itself. In 
addition, the Center was given responsibility for all 
University research in hydrology. In fields other than 
hydrology, the Center continues to rely, partly or 
wholly, on the services of personnel of other research 
institutes and teaching departments with overlapping 
interests. It has been the policy of the Center to 
strengthen the instructional programs in the various 
fields involved in water resources research by making 
all of its permanent professional appointments jointly 
with teaching departments. 

Research in the Center is organized informally in 
Fix programs: 

1. Engineering hydrology: studies of confined 
Herzberg-lens hydrodynamics and ground-water trac- 
ing and of the hydrology of small watersheds. 

2. Hydrogeology: studies of geologic controls on 
the bottom response of a confined Herzberg lens, 
regional hydrology, applications of geophysics to ex- 
ploration for ground water, and applications of electric 
well-logging. 

3. Hydrometeorology and agrohydrology: studies 
of crop evapotranspiration, meteorological controls and 
effects of mulching. 
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4. Water quality and pollution: studies of trans- 
mission of pollutants in ground-water recharge, move- 
ment of excess irrigation water in recharge, estuarine 
bacteriology, and color in water supplies and its 
removal. 

5. Water ecology: a study of eflFects of pollution 
in estuaries. 

6. Water socio-economics: an initial study of 
methodology for determining the productivity of 
water for sugar cane irrigation. 

Some projects underway or now being planned 
span several programs. These are a study of require- 
ments for data network design for water resource 
monitoring, a study of physical, biological and econ- 
omic aspects of estuarine pollution, and compilation of 
a Hawaiian water resource bibliography. 

Coordination of the overall research program of 
the Center with the related programs of federal, state, 
county and private organizations, and with the needs 
of the state as a whole, is achieved through an ad- 
visory committee on water resources, whose members, 
representative of the several water-related organiza- 
tions, are appointed by the president of the University. 

Three areas of research need strengthening. First, 
all alternatives for water resources development and 
water-borne waste disposal must be considered ulti- 
mately in social and economic terms. The need for 
socio-economic water resources research is quite as 
great as the need for research utilizing physical 
sciences and engineering. A thoroughly competent 
resource economist must be provided part-time on 
the staff of the WRRC and part-time in the Depart- 
ment of Economics or the Department of Geography, 
to undertake work in this field. 

Research in surface-water hydrology is also 
urgently needed, for example, to aid in flood abate- 
ment. A competent specialist must be found to under- 
take and guide work on flood problems and other 
aspects of surface water hydrology. 

The greatest failures to meet the requirements de- 
fined by the Division of Land and Water Develop- 
ment have occurred in the field of ground water geol- 
ogy and hydrology. This lack has occurred despite 
the area competence of the director and associate 
director, because of their unfortunate but necessary 
preoccupation with routine administrative matters, 
which should be largely conducted by an augmented 
administrative staff. 

Coordination of the program of the Center with 
the programs of other units of the University has been 
accomplished through the staff members holding joint 
appointments in the other units plus occasional ad 
hoc conferences. The increasing complexity of the 
Center’s program has shown the need for better coor- 
dination in use of equipment, in allocation and plan- 
ning of space, and most importantly in assignment of 
responsibilities to those holding joint appointments. It 
would seem appropriate to establish a University coor- 



dinating committee on water resources, to include the 
director of the Center and the directors of other 
institutes and the chairmen of the departments or 
deans of the several colleges most directly concerned 
with water resources. 

Until now, the attention of the Center has been 
directed almost entirely to phenomena and problems 
in Hawaii, as its current funding dictates. However, 
the mid-Pacific location of the islands and the trans- 
pacific interests of its citizens justify a broader policy 
for the future. The concerns of the University in Paci- 
fic and Asian development, the support provided by 
the East-West Center, and certain similarities of 
hydrology shared by the Hawaiian Islands with other 
Pacific islands, all encourage the extension of the pro- 
grams of the Water Resources Research Center to 
Pacific islands and parts of Asia. Some international 
links have been made with water resource problems 
in Southeast Asia, Japan, Okinawa, and especially 
Taiwan, and an initial hydrogeology program in Tai- 
wan is now being planned. Ultimately some of the 
most important water resources research that can be 
done in Asia and the Pacific may well lie in the socio- 
economic field. The support for work overseas will, 
of course, be drawn from sources other than state 
appropriation and federal allotment. 

It is assumed that the Center program vdll be 
expanded within a few years to meet the basic water 
research needs in the state. However, it seems prob- 
able that before 1976 the increase in its state support 
will level off. Any substantial growth after that will 
depend on the magnitude of research undertaken on 
behalf of the rest of the Pacific and of Asia. All things 
considered, it seems probable that the eight state- 
supported positions in the Center will approximately 
double by 1975. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Established Water Resources Research Center in 
1964; initiated research program in 1965. 

2. Inaugurated state-wide advisory committee on 
water resources. 

3. Expanded .program utilizing full federal funding 
available under allotment and matching-grant pro- 
visions of Water Resources Research Act of 1964, 
as well as other available federal, state, county 
and private funding. 

4. Center assigned primary responsibility for water 
resources research for State of Hawaii. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Establish University coordinating committee on 
water resources. 

2. Expand program to meet more adequately the 
state’s needs for water resources research. 

3. Expand programs in ground water, hydrology and 
economics. 

4. Initiate programs in the Pacific and Asia. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS STUDIES 



The University of Hawaii has long been known for 
the breadth and depth of its interest in Pacific Islands 
teaching and research. More recently, various units 
and individual faculty members have begun under- 
taking service contracts in the Pacific, and the Uni- 
versity itself has entered into a number of institutional' 
relationships with academic and governmental agen- 
cies in the Pacific Basin. It is now apparent that some 
coordination is necessary to encourage the most effi- 
cient application of the University's human and phy- 
sical resources. What is planned is a more formal 
organization for facilitating communication and sys- 
tematizing interaction among faculty from all disci- 
plines engaged in teaching, research and service 
related to the Pacific Islands area. 

Already underway is a census of all University 
faculty with Pacific Islands interests— including field 
experience, language skills, expressed willingness to 
participate in interdisciplinary seminars, etc. After 
this information is coded the University will have an 
inventory of its Pacific-oriented faculty. Later, using 
these data, a brochure will be printed for distribu- 
tion in Hawaii and on the mainland to aid in enlisting 
assistance for the University's Pacific Basin activities. 
A brief list of the University's faculty with Pacific area 
competence will be included in the brochure. 

Planned for initiation in 1969 is the publica- 
tion of a University newsletter for distribution to 
faculty identifying themselves as interested in Pacific 
Islands area. It will be designed to acquaint them 
with on-going campus activities and pertinent develop- 
ments in the Pacific. Notice of faculty travel into the 
field and visits of Pacific personages to Honolulu will 



be published to enable concerned faculty members to 
benefit from these opportunities for making contacts. 

The University has had a master's degree program 
in Pacific Islands Studies for 18 years, primarily based 
on the humanities and the social sciences, and de- 
signed to furnish a unique opportunity for students 
interested in the Pacific Ocean Basin to have access 
to an integrated, multidisciplinary education. As each 
student's course of study has been arranged to help 
achieve his specific goal, there has been no attempt to 
expand this program into a standardized curriculum, 
and there are no plans to do so now. However, more 
publicity will be given to this program as a by-product 
of distributing information on the University's Pacific 
Islands resources; also the courses available to the 
students enrolled in the master's program will be 
expanded through encouraging cross-disciplinary sem- 
inars focused on the Pacific Basin. 

As one of the ways to encourage sound scholarship 
in new seminars, and also to assist the scholarship of 
other faculty members, a miscellaneous publication 
series on Pacific Islands subjects will be launched. 
Efforts will be made to solicit outside funding for 
furtherance of the program, and if successful, con- 
ferences on Pacific Islands problems will be organized 
and faculty research financed. 

Central to the development of the University's Pa- 
cific Islands resources is the strengthening of the 
library collection. A priority in the initial phase of 
the program will be the expaiision of the Pacific Col- 
lection in Sinclair Library, and aiding in the recruit- 
ment of a Pacific curator, as discussed in the next 
chapter. 
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Chapter 19: LIBRARIES OF THE MANOA CAMPUS 



Purposes and Objectives 

The primary purpose of a university library is to 
support the instruction and research carried on within 
the institution of which it is a part. In pursuing this 
role, the Library staff has three general areas of re- 
sponsibility. 

The first area involves selecting, acquiring and 
organizing for use the books, journals, documents, 
maps, microtext and other library materials needed 
by the faculty and students of the University. Working 
with faculty members, the Library staff selects from 
the millions of volumes in print those which are 
thought to be useful today and in the future. 

The second general responsibility of the Library 
is making its materials available to members of the 
academic community as conveniently as possible. This 
includes providing assistance to locate the specific 
information needed by users of the Library. Given 
the fantastic rate of increase in the volume of pub- 
lished research now taking place, this function re- 
quires not only traditional methods of information 
retrieval, such as the preparation of indexes and 
bibliographies, but also a constant search for better 
methods of retrieval. 

A third aspect of the Library’s primary function is 
to keep abreast of developments in librarianship— 
including information storage and retrieval, improved 
methods of copying and of producing microtext, in 
library management, architecture and equipment— 
and to strive to see that the University benefits from 
these new developments. The increasing use of chemo- 
photographic methods to reproduce printed matter 
has altered the role of the Library with respect to 
faculty research, especially in journal articles. The 
Library must now give more emphasis to methods of 
providing copies of articles upon request, quickly and 
inexpensively. 

When a publicly supported library such as that of 
the University of Hawaii reaches a large size, it begins 
to have a secondary role of service to the people of the 
state. A corollary to the fact that Hawaii’s major 
centers for teaching and research in areas of vital pub- 
lic interest, such as architecture, agriculture, business, 
engineering, government and the health sciences, are 
located on the Manoa Campus, is that the state s larg- 
est collections of books and journals in these fields 
are also centered in Manoa. The library thus appro- 
priately serves professional people throughout the 
state, either as they individually come to the campus, 
or through interlibrary loans. 

The Library’s Hawaiian and Pacific Collections 
constitute the state’s greatest single collection of 
books, journals, manuscripts and documents relating 



to Hawaii and the Pacific. Its collection of current 
newspapers from the various islands of the Pacific is 
the most complete in the nation; thus the collection 
has not only a local but also a national and inter- 
national role. 

Program and Services Development 

The first Academic Development Plan made six 
recommendations concerning the Library program. 
Considerable progress has been made on all of these. 

The first called for an accelerated acquisition pro- 
gram to approach the national median holdings for 
universities of this size. The average number of 
volumes added annually for the five years up to the 
fiscal year 1965 was about 20,000. The average 
number of volumes added per year during 1966-67 
and 1967-68 was 82,000. The number of periodicals 
received in 1965 was less than 3,000; in 1968 it was 
11,000. Despite tbase advances, as indicated below, 
the present rate of acquisition will not achieve parity 
with the median of comparable universities. (Appen- 
dix Table VII compares Hawaii with other state uni- 
versities, the same ones listed in Plan I.) 

The second recommendation of Plan I was to in- 
crease operational efficiency; the third was that the 
Library of Congress classification system be adopted; 
the fourth was to establish a binding program for 
unbound serial parts and pamphlets; and the fifth 
was for improved professional status for all pro- 
fessional librarians. Each of these recommendations 
has been largely achieved. Costs of processing new 
books has been reduced markedly; service to library 
users has increased markedly. 

The sixth recommendation was that a graduate 
research library be constructed in two phases. Phase 
I has been completed. The building, named the 
Thomas H. Hamilton Library, was occupied in mid- 
1968, and now houses the bulk of the collection. The 
great urgency of proceeding with Phase II will 
be presented below. 

Goals For The Next Eight Years 

While there is cause for satisfaction in the pro- 
gress since 1964, it remains true that in terms of its 
collection of bound volumes, the University of Hawaii 
still ranks well below the median for state universities. 
Further, while conservative standards recommend seat- 
ing for approximately one-third of the student body 
in the libraries on a campus, the new Hamilton 
Library and the Sinclair Undergraduate Library jointly 
provide space for only one-sixth of the student body. 
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MANOA CAMPUS LIBRARIES 







Actual 


Projected 




1963-64 


1967-68t 


1972-73 


1975-76 


Number of Bound Volumes 


University of Hawaii 


403,130 


647,724 


1,055,224 


1,291,000 


( East-West Center ) 


(150,128) 


(268,727) 


(443,727) 


(548.727) 


Bound Volumes Added 


University of Hawaii 


18,699 


94,790* 


102,000 


112,000 


( East-West Center ) 


(17,424) 


(34,947) . 


(35,000) 


(35.000) 


Amount Spent— 


Books & Related Materials 


$234,212 


$639,172 


$1,078,000 


$1,288,000 


Staff; 


Professional 


34t 


60 


68 


70 


Civil Service 


36t 


90 


.112 


120 



* Including some 24,000 volumes cataloged and added to the collection this year but purchased in previous years, 
t Excludes Communications Service Center. 
t Data on staff is for 1968-69. 



The Book Collections 

How adequate is the library collection of this Uni- 
versity? It was reported above (and in Appendix 
Table VII) that the number of volumes held by the 
University of Hawaii— 553,000 in June 1967, approxi- 
mately 650,000 now— is smaller than the collections of 
any of the 11 state universities to which it waa com- 
pared, having in fact little more than half of the 
median figure. 

Perhaps a truer guide to this University’s book 
needs is the existing and proposed programs of this 
institution. During 1967-68 the Library spent approxi- 
mately $640,000 for books and journals, and had a 
backlog of about $300,000 requested by departments 
but unpurchased because of lack of funds. This is 
strong evidence that even present needs are not 
being met; inevitably, as programs are enlarged and 
new ones imdertoken, even more funds will be re- 
quired. 

For example, central to the development of the 
University’s program of scholarship concentrating on 
the Pacific Islands is the strengthening of the library 
collection for this area, which should be an outstand- 
ing one. Expansion of the Pacific Collection in Sinclair 
Library is planned, as is the appointment of a Pacific 
curator. Liaison arranged with Pacific Islands research 
programs in Australia, New Guinea, Guam, Fiji, Can- 
ada and the mainland United States will facilitate the 
exchange of materials and further the building of this 
collection. 

As a relatively young university, Hawaii does not 
have to buy many outdated books held by older insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, by getting a late start, 
it has to pay current high prices for volumes which 
were relatively inexpensive when first published. 

Another factor which helps to determine the needs 



of a university library is the size and nature of ntearby 
libraries. The University of Hawaii is forfunate in 
having on the campus the library of the East-West 
Center, and depends heavily on it for Asian materials. 
To an important though lesser extent, the Bishop 
Museum and the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
supplement our holdings in research material and the 
Library of Hawaii in some reference holdings. How- 
ever, these off-campus libraries oflFer only limited sup- 
port, since they are for the most part quite specialize 
—not applicable, for example, to sciences curricula 
in which there has recently been such a great expan- 
sion. 

Geographical isolation must be taken into account. 
University libraries in. the Midwest, the Northeast and 
the Pacific Coast can partly depend on their neigh- 
bors’ collections, as do Stanford and Berkeley, for 
example. The University of Hawaii is instead depended 
on by other institutions in the Pacific to supplement 
their resources. 

Taking all these factors into account, determining 
an appropriate rate of expenditure for the library of 
a dynamic institution, growing in enrollment and in 
depth of academic program, is a complex calculation. 
A rule of thumb frequently used to ascertain the ade- 
quacy of library expenditures is to compute them as a 
fraction of the total budget for educational and general 
purposes. Budget analysis, made nationally and over 
many years, shows that the better universities spend 
between 3.5 per cent and 5 per cent of their educa- 
tional budgets on the library. For example, Florida 
State University, also a young university, in 1965-66 
spent 4.7 per cent of its instructional and general 
budget on the library. The Universities of Kansas and 
North Carolina, older institutions, spent 3.4 per cent 
and 3.5 per cent. The University of Hawaii spent 
3.1 per cent during the same year. Considering that 
the University of Hawaii Library is trying to catch 
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ajj with the needs of an expanding academic program, 
it should l)c spending at least 4 per cent of the total 
Uni\ ersity budget. 

Space for Books and Readers 

Applying the conservative standard of providing 
seating space for 30 per cent of the student body, by 
the time the Manoa Campus reaches an enrollment of 
2.5,000 around 1974 there should be 7,500 seats in the 
Manoa libraries. When the remodeling of the Sinclair 
Undergraduate Library is completed, there will be a 
total of 3,030 seats in the Sinclair and Hamilton librar- 
ies. Approximately 4,000 additional seats will there- 
fore be needed within five years. 

Should the Manoa Campus construct specialized 
libraries to house parts of its collection and provide 
space for readers, or retain its policy of establishing 
only multi-purpose or general libraries? Cost is one 
factor; there is no question but that decentralized 
or branch libraries arc expensive because of greater 
staff salaries and duplication of books and journals. 
Furthermore, the increasing momentum of interdis- 
ciplinary research makes the traditional boundaries of 
subject fields almost obsolete; it is increasingly dif- 
ficult to define the scojk’ of subject collections. For 
this reason many universities are in the process of 
cither closing or consolidating their specialized 
libraries. Finally, advances in new technology for 
copying, storing and transmitting printed materials 
will soon make it possible to place copies of catalogs 
and bibliographies and journal articles in departmental 
offices rapidly and inexpensively. The proposed 
printed catalog of the book holdings on this campus is 
an example. 

The University’s policy, therefore, continues to 
recommend against the establishment of branch librar- 
ies. Instead, major emphasis will be placed on the 
development of the Library’s holdings, on improving 
still further service to all faculty and students, and on 
the construction of the second phase of the Hamilton 
Library. It is urgent that Phase II be built in the 
immediate future. Planning money is needed in 1969 
to forestall a critical shortage of space for books and 
readers alike. This imminent bottleneck will reduce 
the effectiveness of the entire University if the con- 
stniction is not expedited. Once completed, the en- 
larged Library plus the remodeled Sinclair Under- 
graduate Library should accommodate the foreseeable 
needs of the 25,000 student campus. 

Extending Library Services; Comprehensive and 

Union Catalogs 

A comprehensive catalog of all library materials 
available on campus, no matter where they are housed, 
is planned as a major improvement for library users. 
This catalog will include not only books, pamphlets 
and periodicals, but also audio-visual materials, lang- 
uage tapes, microfilms and the like, whether in the 



two University libraries, at the East-West Center, or 
at any other point on the Manoa Campus. 

When the East-West Center Library building is 
completed, it will be inter-connected with the Hamil- 
ton Library on the main floor. By that time cards for 
the Center’s holdings should be duplicated and inter- 
filed into the general catalog, so that the resources 
of all major libraries on campus can be made available 
by consulting a single, comprehensive catalog. 

It would be desirable, in view of the great gaps 
in the University Library collection, to add to the 
catalog a record of research materials available in 
other libraries in Honolulu. This has been done for 
periodicals and serials in the Union List of Serials, 
but not for monographic works. There is no way of 
determining precisely how many additional titles a 
union catalog for all Honolulu would provide, but a 
rough estimate indicates some 40,000 that are not avail- 
able in the University libraries. With the cooperation 
of the other libraries on this island the University 
proposes to compile a union catalog, inclusive of 
all major collections on Oahu to which students or 
faculty members have access. 

When the reclassification and inventory have beeq._ 
completed and the catalog has been consolidated as 
indicated above, the University plans to print its com- 
prehensive catalog. By this means the contents of 
the Manoa Library will be made more readily avail- 
able to faculty and staff throughout the University 
system, as well as to other users of the University’s 
resources. 

Facilities of the Library should be available to the 
Hilo Campus and the community colleges, as well as 
other units of JiieJJni^sity, on the same basis as they 
are on the -A..±p1ppLnnp tie line or 

other communication channel connectingTKellbraries^- 
of tile other agencies of the University with the Hamil- 
ton Library should make it possible for persons on 
each campus to use the collections and services of the 
central library as needed. In addition, the Library 
should explore with librarians on other campuses the 
feasibility of Manoa providing technical services to all 
libraries within the University system, thus avoiding 
unnecessary duplication in acquisition and in cata- 
loging. 

Selective Excellence 

The University’s basic policy of allocating its re- 
sources so as to seek excellence in a limited number 
of areas in which it has an inherent interest or advan- 
tage guides the development of the library collec- 
tions. One area in which the University alrea dy has a 
reasonably strong position, and which could be turned 
into a collection of outstanding excelk/ji e, is the field 
of Pacific Islands studies— certainly a natural speciali- 
zation of the University of Hawaii. By systematic ex- 
pansion of this area, requiring only a relatively small 
amount of money, and by placing a curator in charge, 
the Pacific Islands Collection will be outstanding, one 
which will merit international appreciation. 
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Another field in which the University and its library 
is attaining excellence is marine biology. With a con- 
siderable collection already on the shelves, a carefully 
designed program of acquisitions continuously pursued 
over the next seven years would help make Hawaii one 
of the two or three places in the nation to which 
scholars would turn for excellence in marine biology. 

A third area in which the University could develop 
an outstanding position is the field of communications 
technology and information sciences, including infor- 
mation retrieval. The resources of the Computing 
Center, the new Information Sciences Program and 
the Graduate School of Library Studies provide a 
strong base for this rapidly growing area cf specializa- 
tion and integration. The Library plans to support this 
field with the materials, textual and non-textual, it 
requires. 

Computer Application to Library Service 

Intensive research and experimentation in the 
application of computer capabilities to libraries are 
being conducted throughout the country. It is essen- 
tial that^ the University of Hawaii be in position to 
take advantage of these new applications as they are 
proven to be practical, making such technical modi- 
fications as are necessary to adapt them to our special 
requirements. 

As an example, after many years of experimenting, 
the Library of Congress will this year be able to fur- 
nish cataloging information on computer tape to sub- 
scribing libraries. Along with other computer-based 
indexes, this one will b.e carefully studied, and if 
found efficient and relevant to the needs of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, will be subscribed to. The com- 
puter should also be instrumental in the preparation 
of the printed catalog, proposed above. 

Undergraduate Library Program 

Through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
an experiment was undertaken in 1966 and 1967 to 
develop a program for the Sinclair Undergraduate 
Library so that it would offer more than study hall 
and reserve book reading facilities. This program 
demonstrated that each thing that was done to make it 
easier for students and facility to have access to books 
and to library services resulted in an immediate in- 
crease in use of the books and services. Providing 
reference personnel next to the catalog doubled refer- 
ence services almost overnight. Placing art books on 
display for a couple of hours each day in the lanai 
outside the Art Department greatly increased the use 
of art books. Two scholars-in-residence posted in the 
Library gave students an opportunity to talk to 
interested and interesting personalities who whetted 
thfeir appetites for literature and music. This experi- 
ence indicates that planning the Sinclair Undergradu- 
ate Library to provide not only assigned related read- 
ing material, but also for the student’s own intellectual 
pursuits, should be rewarding. 



The Sinclair Undergraduate Library is designed 
to have a listening area with multiple channels. Some 
of these could have regular programs in music appre- 
ciation, some could be used for dialing recordings of 
lectures or other materials that the student wants to 
review, and others could be used to call for recorded 
materials that would be placed on the channel as 
required by the student. 

In addition, it is planned to use the walls in Sin- 
clair Library for art exhibits. The Honolulu Academy 
of Arts and the Art Department have promised to lend 
art objects. By these and other means, the University 
will seek to develop in the Sinclair Undergraduate 
Library a wide range of cultural and general educa- 
tional exposure, in addition to meeting the require- 
ments for curriculum-related reading materials. 

Instructional Resources Service Center 

Since Academic Development Plan I was printed 
there has been considerable study of the purpose and 
scope of the Instructional Resources Service Center 
(formerly Communications Service Center). For ad- 
ministrative purposes, it has been made part of the 
University Library and some of its operations, such as 
the maintenance and distribution of films and audio- 
visual equipment, as well as reprography, have been 
placed in units of the Library itself. The aim of the 
reorganization has been to free the staff of the Center 
to work with faculty members in ascertaining their 
needs for augmenting their own lecturing and black- 
board work in the classroom. Primary functions of the 
Center continue to be related to the production, design 
and instruction in the operation and effective use of 
various types of media for instruction and research. 

These media may be thought of by faculty in three 
different ways, depending upon their knowledge of 
instructional processes, the way they teach and the 
way they expect students to learn: as teaching tools 
or extensions of the instructor to serve his immediate 
needs; as teaching techniques where a greater em- 
phasis is placed on student involvement; as aspects of 
an instructional technology in which the roles of the 
teacher, student and media are evaluated and inte- 
grated ill a more systematic way to meet specific ob- 
jectives. Tet staff of the Center will work at each of 
these levels with individuals and groups of instructors. 

Such basic services as closed-circuit television 
transmission, multi-media presentations and mainten- 
ance of permanent installations at Varsity Theatre, 
Spalding Auditorium and other large auditoria are 
provided by the Center, together with graphics pro- 
duction for instruction and research. Since this latter 
service, including photography for classroom and re- 
search use has been provided for teaching needs, 
demand for service has increased. 

A media laboratory has been set up for instructing 
and advising staff, faculty and student operators 
in the technical operation and creative use of media 
for teaching and learning. Consultations, presentations 
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and workshops for the use of media and curriculum 

development are becoming an integral and important 

part of the Center s operation. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Completed first phase of the Thomas H. Hamilton 
Graduate Research Library. 

2. Annual rate of book acquisitions and periodical 
subscriptions approximately quadrupled. 

3. Reduced cost of acquiring and cataloging books. 

4. Converted collection from the Dewey Decimal to 
the Library of Congress classification. 

5. Completed binding of most unbound serial parts 
and pamphlets. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Increase library acquisitions to bring the .overall 
collection to a position closer to the median .«5ize of 
comparable universities, to make collections in 
selected fields excellent. 



2. Start planning immediately for second phase of the 
Hamilton Library. 

3. Show in the University Library Catalog all bibli- 
ographical resources available on campus; produce 
a printed catalog to make the University collections 
more readily available to users throughout the 
state. 

4. Explore with the community colleges and the Hilo 
Campus possibility of centralizing technical serv- 
ices so as to relieve them of cataloging and other 
routine work. 

5. Pursue research and management studies to deter- 
mine practicability of using computers to improve 
the operation of the University libraries and to 
make bibliographical information contained in die 
Manoa libraries direcUy accessible to all other 
campuses of the University system. 

6. Provide in the Instructional Resources Service Cen- 
ter consultation and workshops for faculty in the 
use of' newer instructional technology and tech- 
niques, as well as the media services now cus- 
tomary. 
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Purposes and Objectives 

The role of the Statistical and Computing Cen- 
ter is to provide computing facilities and associated 
service for information processing within the Univer- 
sity. In recent years the Center has been used for 
such diverse applications as the processing of geo- 
physical measurements, compilation and printing of 
biographies and dictionaries, linguistic analysis, tally- 
ing votes m state and local elections and the analysis 
of football scouting data. It has been used in research 
and teaching in departments ranging from mathe- 
matics and engineering to geography and psychology, 
and its use is contemplated in art and architecture. The 
Center handles an ever-increasing load of adminis- 
trative work necessary for the effective management 
of the campus and provides the faculty with facilities 
for test-scoring and analysis. Now hundreds of stu- 
dents use the computer every semester in regular 
classes, and in the-near future probably more than half 
of the students will use the computer in connection 
with class work in order to gain an appreciation of its 
importance and potential. In addition, computer- 
aided instruction and automated retrieval of library 



information may- eventually bring every student into 
frequent contact with computers. 

Plans 

The great increase in the role of computers and 
information processing affects teaching, research and 
service. Teaching about the theory and use of the 
computer will be handled largely by the Information 
Sciences Program (Chapter 9). Because of their 
importance to the University, research activities in 
computer-aided instruction and infonuab.on retrieval 
are necessary. There are already a number of research 
projects in the information sciences area, and with 
the development of the Information Sciences Program 
many more can be expected. In order to-coordinate 
these activities and encourage cooperation and com- 
munication among them, an Institute for Information 
Sciences is planned, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s committee on information sciences in 1967. 

Service is the role of the Computing Center itself. 
It must acquire not only the additional computing 
capability, but also new types of equipment, such 
as random-access “data banks” and various types of 
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Actual 


Projected 






1^3-64 


1968-69 


1972-73 


1975-76 


Number of Classes (Using Computer) 


8 


50 


100 


175 


Jobs Per Day (All Types) 


96 


750 


1800 


3500 


Total Budget (Including both state 


funds and income from research grants) 


$371,000* 


$724,000 


$1,200,000 


$1,750,000 


Personnel (FTE): 


Professional Staff 


4 


15 


18 


21 


Graduate Assistants (Programming and consulting) 


0 


2.5 


9 


15 


Civil Service 


1 


6 


9 


11 


Student Help (Keypunch and computer operators) 


3 


15 


18 


21 


*Excludes $210,000 for purchase of IBM 7040 computer. 











remote terminals, including terminals which will 
provide ready access to the computer from all parts 
of the Manoa campus, from the community college 
and Hilo campuses, and from remote research sites. 

The present facility, based on an IBM 360/50, has 
the features necessary for developing remote terminals 
and a time-sharing system, and some progress has 
already been made in developing such a system. 
Early in 1969 the facility will undergo a major expan- 
sion both in central computing power and in capa- 
bilities for remote terminals. It appears that a signifi- 
cantly improved “fourth generation” of computer 
equipment will become available about 1972, and the 
University plans early acquisition of such equipment 
in order to provide the most modem facilities possible 
for both research and teaching.*^ 

The computer arrangement of the University re- 
quires the support of the systems programmers' to 
provide an operating system adapted to needs. The 
Center operates on an “open-shop programming” 
basis— each user provides his own programs. How- 
ever, the Center must provide consulting services to 
help the users both with planning the use of the com- 
puters and with the problems, they encounter while 
doing so. It is planned to maintain a core of full-time 
permanent staflF, supplemented by an increasing num- 
ber of graduate assistants to provide these services. 



As the Information Sciences Program develops, there 
will be an increasing number of competent graduate 
students seeking financial assistance and this type of 
experience. The actual operation of the computers 
is done by undergraduate students, providing them 
with experience and financial assistance, with full- 
time supervision on each shift. Key-punching services 
are also provided by student employees, with full-time 
supervision. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Planned and implemented phased development of 
computer facility, originally involving use of the 
IBM 7040-1401 system, but proceeding to more 
complex equipment (currently IBM 360/50). 

2. Built competent systems programming staff and 
developed time-sharing system suited to varied 
needs of University. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Expand present computer facilities so as to develop 
remote terminals and time-sharing system through- 
out the University. 

2. About 1972 be ready to utilize a “fourth genera- 
tion” of computer equipment suitable for substan- 
tial contributions to both research and teaching. 

3. Establish coordinated programs of research in in- 
formation sciences. 
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Chapter 21 : SUMMER SESSION 



Purposes and Objectives 

The summer instruction program at the University 
of Hawaii is one of the largest in the United States, 
enrolling approximately 21,000 students in 1968— 
more than the registration of the Manoa Campus 
during the fall or spring semesters. The program is 
administered by the Office of the Dean of the Sum- 
mer Session, which uses its tuition revenues to pay the 
salaries of the summer faculty, drawn not only from 
the University of Hawaii but -also from other insti- 
tutions across the nation and abroad. Appointments 
to the Summer Session faculty are recommended 
to the Dean by the chairmen of the academic depart- 
ments of the University. Currently, the Summer Ses- 
sion is divided into two six-week terms, running from 
late June to early September. Teaching institutes, 
workshops and special courses are accommodated with 
schedules of varying length. 

An overall purpose of the Summer Session is to 
give variety and flexibility to the instructional pro- 
grams of the University. Faculty members from other 
campuses, frequently outstanding scholars, are thus 
brought to Hawaii; new courses are desigried and 
tried out; intensive instruction is provided for teachers 
and others who can become full-time students only in 
the summer; new or prospective students have this 
period to try the university experience, to determine if 
they like it and can do the work. Summer courses in 
Hawaii attract many students from the mainland (21 
per cent in 1968) and some from other countries (5 
per cent), but the largest group served (55 per cent) 
is made up of regular students of the University, candi- 
dates for its degrees and diplomas. Increasingly, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii students attend year-round, lighten- 
ing their course load during the regular semesters 
and compensating for this by taking courses in the 
summer. Thus serving as an adjunct semester, the 
Summer Session has put oflF demands that might other- 
wise be made to go to a quarter calendar. Certainly 
it would be difficult to use campus buildings and faci- 
lities on the Manoa Campus any more intensively 
than they are now used, however the academic calen- 
dar is set. 



Burgeoning Enrollment, 1963-1968 

Total enrollment more than doubled during the 
most recent five-year period, 1963-68, rising from 
9,385 to 20,638. Responding to this enlarging student 
population, the summer curriculum grew from 537 
to 1,474 classes, and courses in directed reading and 
research increased from 55 to 356. The average num- 
ber of credits taken by the summer students remained 



constant at about 3.8 per capita, as the total number of 
credits taken by the students rose from 33,000 in 1963 
to 84,000 in 1968. 

The Summer Faculty 

The tremendous increase in students and classes 
during the five-year period 1963-68 necessitated a con- 
comitant augmenting of the Summer Session faculty, 
which accordingly grew from 362 in 1963 to 854 in 
1968. The relative number of visiting faculty rose 
slightly, from 15 per cent to 20 per cent. As an indi- 
cation of the experience and quality of the faculty, 
the J968 summer staff included 180 professors (21 per 
cent), 135 associate professors (16 per cent), 188 as- 
sistant professors (22 per cent), 142 instructors (17 
per cent), 128 lecturers (15 per cent), and 81 assist- 
ants (9 per cent). 

Financing and Fees 

The Summer Session office receives no -state gen- 
eral fund appropriation and must operate with the 
revenues generated by its curricular activities, pri- 
marily the tuition fees paid by students. This income 
must* pay for all direct instructional costs, such as 
stipends for the faculty and for laboratory assistants, 
readers, etc., and also for some of the supporting serv- 
ices provided by the campus libraries, the audio-visual 
center, the business office, the admissions and records 
office, etc., as well as the salaries and operating ex- 
penses of the Summer Session office itself. 

A uniform tuition fee of $16 per credit hour is 
charged for Summer Session courses, a rate identical 
with that of the evening courses conducted year-round 
by the Office of Continuing Educatim. This rate 
is keyed to the salary structure of the University and is 
adjusted from time to time as that structure changes. 
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Actual 


Projected 




19»3 


1968 


1972 


1975 


No. of courees offered 


390 


766 


1,030 


1,100 


No. of summer institutes 
and workshops 


5 


15 


15 


15 


No. of students enrolled 


9,385 


20,638 


29,600 


39,400 


No. of student 
credit hours 


33,107 


84,253 


109,600 


145,800 


No. of summer 
teaching faculty 


362 


854 


1,020 


1,150 
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Distinctive Summer Offerings 

In many respects the Summer Session is an exten- 
sion of the fall and spring semesters since the bulk 
of the curriculum consists of the same courses fre- 
quently taught by the same faculty members, albeit on 
a more concentrated time schedule. Hov/ever, the 
Summer Session also offers distinctive courses taught 
by visiting professors and specialists. Some 225 such 
summer-only courses were taught in 1963-68, or an 
average of 37 per summer. They included 71 in edu- 
cation, 67 in the humanities, 31 in the social sciences, 
27 in foreign languages, and 18 in the natural and 
physical sciences. Summer institutes grew in number 
from five in 1963 to 16- in 1968, the latter including 4 
NDEA and 3 NSF institutes. Four overseas study 
tours in 1963 grew to nine tours and three shipboard 
lecture courses in 1968. 

The Summer Session office gave financial sup- 
port to the East-West Philosophers Conferences of 
1959 and 1964 and is similarly assisting in the prep- 
arations for the 1969 Conference. It also co-sponsors 
the annual Festival of the Arts of This Century, which 
may become a major summer-time event. An extensive 
program of educational and recreational activities is 
directed by the Summer Session Activities Office 
during the first term each summer to complement the 
academic curriculum. 



Accommodating Further Growth 

The pronounced growth of the Summer Session in 
the 1960’s has outstripped the capacity of classroom 
facilities on campus during the morning hours, and 
each year more classes have had to be scheduled in the 
afternoon, and a few in the evening. Enrollment will 
almost certainly continue to climb; estimating con- 
servatively, it will approach 30,000 by 1972. Problems 
of growth will be mainly logistic. The midmorning 
hours preferred by the great majority of students can- 
not possibly accommodate such numbers, so there 
must be a balanced spreading of departmental offer- 
ings across the hours of the day, and possibly also the 
scheduling of many more classes in the evening hours, 
after working out cooperative arrangements with the 
Division of Continuing Education, which also uses 
the classrooms at night. 

Housing for mainland and foreign students will 
predictably become more difficult to find as enroll- 
ment continues to rise. However, the Summer Session 
cannot assume responsibility for locating or supplying 
rooms beyond the limited number available in campus 
dormitories. Locating housing for visiting faculty is 
the responsibility of the respective departments. 

Diverse institutes and workshops, as well as courses 
not offered in the fall and spring semesters, will con- 
tinue to highlight the summer curriculum. These in- 
clude the nationally recognized Summer Institute on 
Asian Studies, programs seeking to upgrade or retrain 



school teachers in subject matter fields, and instruction 
in the newer media systems. For graduate students 
planning to become college professors, the Summer 
Session also can provide instruction in the art of teach- 
ing, a hitherto neglected function which the University 
now seeks to develop. 

Curriculum Development} General Fund Support? 

The Summer Session has adhered primarily to a 
credit-course curriculum, with the exception of cer- 
tain courses in the English Language Institute and in 
Travel Industry Management. The Summer Session 
has begun experimentation with pre-college courses 
at the Hilo Campus, to help high school graduates 
seeking to overcome academic deficiencies before 
taking collegiate courses. This is a service to dis- 
advantaged youth and others that should be vigorously 
supported on all campuses of the University system, 
particularly the Hilo and Community College cam- 
^ uses. To develop close rapport and articulation in 
these and other summer activities, the Summer Ses- 
sion Curriculum Committee includes the Administra- 
tive Dean of Continuing Education and Community 
Service and a member of the Community College cen- 
tral administration staff. 

Since actual performance in collegiate course work 
generally provides a more reliable gauge of a stu- 
dent’s ability than his scores in aptitude tests or his 
percentile class ranking, eligibility for Summer Ses- 
sion registration will be kept rather flexible. The 
opportunity to take college work will not be denied 
“marginal” applicants wishing to demonstrate that, 
whatever their past tests may indicate, they can do 
satisfactory collegiate work. The Summer Session 
Catalog clearly states that “admission to the Summer 
Session does not imply admission to the fall or spring 
semesters.” At the same time, respectable performance 
in Summer Session courses is given due consideration 
if the marginal student seeks regular admission to the 
University, inasmuch as this is one of the few avenues 
open to such students for reappraisal of their ability to 
pursue work in higher educatibn. 

It has already been noted that the larger portion 
of the Summer Session enrollment are “regular” stu- 
dents, candidates for degrees at this university who 
use the summer as a third semester in completing their 
programs. The Summer Session office, working with 
the instructional colleges, has offered an expanding 
choice of courses for these students— within the limits 
of the self-support financing under which the Session 
operates. For the most part, this arrangement has 
worked out well for students and faculty members. 
However, there are some areas— the natural sciences 
are probably the extreme case, with only a handful 
of courses given in the summer— where tuition receipts 
cannot finance courses, and, consequently, students are 
not offered the curricular choices where necessary for 
full utilization of the summer period. 

There is also a question of social policy. Students 
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attendirig the Summer Session pay tuition per credit 
hour almost double that paid by students in the regu- 
lar sen ;'^.sters— $16 versus $9. This differential has not 
been sharply challenged yet, but it may well be when 
the Summer Session tuition is next increased to cover 
increasing costs of instruction. 

Virtually identical problems of curriculum span 
and tuition pricing are encountered by the Office of 
Continuing Education with respect to its evening 
credit courses, and these problems are discussed 
below (next chapter) in the section on the office. 
The recommendation made there applies to the 
Summer Session— that it be included in a compre- 
hensive study of tuition fees and funding of instruc- 
tional programs at the University. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. More than doubled enrollment, curriculum and 
faculty; financed scheduling of additional upper 
division and graduate courses with tuition income 
from heavy registrations in basic lower division 
courses. 

2. Instituted second six-week term, absorbing the 
traditional three-week post-session and the more 
recent five-week term. 

3. Established uniform fee, replacing separate regis- 
tration, tuition, laboratory and course fees, thereby 
facilitating registration; extended registration 



period to several days before beginning of Sum- 
mer Session. 

4. Undertook sponsorship, together with University 
of Hawaii Foundation, of Festival of the Arts of 
This Century; provided continuing support of East- 
West Philosophers Conference, the Summer Insti- 
tute on Asian Studies and other programs with 
international aspects. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Offer instruction in art of teaching to doctoral 
candidates and others planning to become college 
professors. 

2. Make additional opportunities available to disad- 
vantaged or marginal youth to receive instruction 
in summer; continue strong support to Upward 
Bound Program and offer pre-college courses aimed 
at helping high school graduates to become better 
prepared for collegiate work. 

3. Coordinate curricular offerings with those of the 
community colleges and the Division of Continuing 
Education, in order to expand service throughout 
the State. 

4. Encourage innovative exploration of new fields of 
knowledge, pedagogical method and interdisci- 
plinary courses, so that University education can 
more nearly become an enterprise “as broad as 
human endeavor and as high as human aspiration.” 



Chapter 22: CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 



Purposes and Objectives 

The establishment of the Office of Continuing 
Education and Public Service at the University of 
Hawaii was formalized in 1967, in recognition of the 
fact that a university in today s world is inextricably 
involved in social change and improvement. In addi- 
tion to teaching and research, there must emanate, 
from both faculty and students, ideas, knowledge and 
creativity that cumulatively and profoundly affect 
the entire society of which the university is a part. 

However, too much engagement by the university 
in public service can either turn the university into 
a “service station,” or so directly involve it in restruc- 
turing society that the major share of its energies and 
resources are perpetually engaged in external con- 
troversy. In trying to work in the practical middle 
ground, the University of Hawaii continues a deli- 
berate consideration of such questions as: “How much 



public service?”, “What kinds?”, and “How can a con- 
sistent policy for control of the mushrooming functions 
be developed and administered?” 

The six major responsibilities of the new Office 
are common to most large universities involved in 
continuing education as an arm of public service: (1) 
opportunities for adults out of school and part-time 
college students to pursue degree programs; (2) pro- 
fessional and career development programs to enable 
persons in the community to keep abreast of their pro- 
fessional fields and to advance in their particular career 
objectives; (3) consultative services which help bring 
the resources of the University to bear on the solution 
of community, state and national problems; (4) edu- 
cation for citizenship responsibility; (5) educational 
programs for personal growth and development; (6) 
programs which contribute to the cultural enrichment 
of the people of the state. 
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The increasingly technical nature of most occupa- 
tions, the constant accretion of new knowledge in 
the professions, the complex and puzzling local, 
national and international problems confronting our 
citizens, changing values and the quest for greater 
purposefulness and meaning in life, all make it 
abundantly clear that the schooling of one’s youth 
can no longer suffice for a lifetime. Lifelong learn- 
ing has become a virtual necessity in a democratic, 
technological, highly urban civilization if its people 
are to achieve their fullest occupational and pro- 
fessional potential, effectively fulfill their civic obli- 
gations and realize their maximum intellectual and 
aesthetic growth and development. ( Abbott 
Kaplan, A Study of Continuing Education and 
Public Service at the University of Hawaii: 1967) 



Major Programs 

Two of the branches of the Office shown in the 
chart at the beginning of this chapter, which relate 
directly to the overall academic development of the 
rest of the University, will be first discussed. Those 
programs which have immediate influence on other 
programs of the University, and which have a recipro- 
cal dependence upon them, are the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Service (formerly 
the College of General Studies) and the Educational 
Television Network. 



DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 



The major component of the Division is entitled 
"Courses and Curricula”. It offers both credit and non- 
credit courses on the Manoa campus in the evenings 
and at a number of other centers on Oahu and the 
neighbor islands, including military bases and high 
school and community college sites; it also carries 
special programs on Kwajalein, Marshall Islands, and 
on Midway. The Courses and Curricula Program is 
for the most part financed by tuition ^ees, although 
some programs are supported by contracts. Lecturers 
are selected from the University faculty, or from 
among other qualified persons in the community, gen- 
erally with departmental liaison and approval. 

The Lyceum and Speakers Bureau brings a variety 
of cultural events to the people of the neighbor 
islands and Oahu and assists organizations within the 
state in seeking suitable speakers. 

The Special and Professional Programs provide 
planning and management services for conferences and 
institutes, mostly ranging in length from two days to 
two weeks. They include in-service training institutes 
for, teachers, civil defense courses and short courses 
for professional practitioners. Development of a Con- 
tinuing Education for Dentists Program and a Wo- 
men’s Continuing Education Program is planned. 

The Center for Governmental Development was 
established by legislative action to provide in-service' 
training for government officers and employees 
through courses, workshops, seminars and programs in 
public administration and to serve as a clearing house 
for information and training in government-manage- 
ment practices, techniques and new technologies. The 
Division places top priority on developing the Center. 

Credit Courses and Tuition Policy 

Policies concerning the credit courses offered by 
the Division (ex-College of General Studies) have 



been repeatedly discussed by the University over the 
past several years. These courses are taken each 
year by some 4,000 students, many of whom rely on 
evening instruction for part of their degree programs, 
or to help them pursue other educational objectives. 
They pay $16 per credit hour— identical with the Sum- 
mer Session— while students enrolled in the same 
courses offered through the regular instructional col- 
leges pay $9 per credit. 

The differential is substantial and has raised ques- 
tions of educational and social policy. It has been 
argued that persons who have to get their education 
at night because of daytime jobs or domestic responsi- 
bilities should not be required to pay more than stu- 
dents who can attend the daytime programs, and that 
their education should be subsidized by state appro- 
priation to the same degree as for daytime students. 
The contrary argument points out that it is a special 
convenience for students to offer instruction at night, 
or at places off the regular campus, as the Division of 
Continuing Education does; and that a price dif- 
ferential for this convenience is justified— hence the 
frequency of such a differential in American univer- 
sities. 

" At present tuition levels the differential is probably 
not critical for most students; even $16 is not a high 
price for university education. However, and parti- 
cularly if tuition fees are increased by the State Legis- 
lature, the University should consider this differential 
in the light of the state government’s policy toward 
the division of costs of education between the student 
and the state. The examination should embrace the 
fee structure of the entire University system, including 
the tuition of the Community Colleges, which is $5 
per three-credit course, compared with $27 in the 
“regular” University program and $48 in the Division 
or Summer Session. For its part, the University be- 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 



UNIT AND ACTIVITY 


1963-64 


1968-69 
( estimated ) 


1972-73 
( estimated ) 


1975-76 
( estimated ) 


Division of Continuing Education (General Studies) 










Numbers of students or participants: 


Credit courses 


8,278 


10,700 


13,000 


15,000 


Non-credit courses 


3,804 


5,200 


6,300 


7,000 


Lyceum 


.5,000 (cst.) 


15,750 


20,000 


22,000 


Other programs 


2,352 


10,000 


12.000 


14.000 


Legislative Reference Bureau 


Number of requests processed 


00 

CO 


1,400 


1.600 


2.000 


ETV 


Broadcast hours 





30,370 


76,760 


76,760 


No. programs produced 
Asia Training Center 


— 


859 


1,250 


1,484 


No. trainee weeks 





1,750 


n.a. 


n.a. 


No. training cycles 




12 


n.a. 




Peace Corps Training 


No. trainees 


762 


2,000 


n.a. 


n.a. 


No. projects 
Waikiki Aquarium 


12 


24 


n.a. 


n.a. 


No. visitors 


255,000 


290,000 


325,000 


340,000 



*1963-64 was a budget (short) session of the Hawaii Legislature. 



lieves that the price differential between “daytime” 
and “nighttime” courses should be removed, and 
advocates accomplishing this by a gradual increase 
in general fund support of the Division, so that by the 
end of this Plan period, 1975-76, the tuition fees will 
be equal for all University credit courses. 

Additional general fund support would make it 
possible to present a more complete range of courses 
in fields of interest to the student clientele. The Divi- 
sion has endeavored to offer sequences in undergradu- 
ate curricula for which there is a demand and which 
can be effectively offered at night— English, history, 
accounting, education, etc.— but the necessity of having 
tuition receipts cover the cost of instruction makes 
the planning of such sequences difficult. Even with 
this present financial constraint, the Division plans 
to round out its offerings so that students can complete 
coherent blocks of their baccalaureate programs, but 
its ability to do this will be greatly enhanced by gen- 
eral fund support. Student advising is a basic prob- 
lem, as it is in the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
will receive more attention and support. 

A shift over to general fund financing of the 
Courses and Curricula program must ensure adequate 
support for other phases of continuing education, such 
as the Lyceum and Speakers Bureau, which are now 
partially financed out of tuition fees collected by the 
Division for its courses. Better policy would be to 
finance these programs by state appropriation, supple- 
mented by the grants which the University can attract 
from the federal government, private foundations and 
from other state agencies. 

It was noted above that the ciedit courses in the 
Division of Continuing Education are taught by 
lecturers selected from the University faculty, teach- 



ing on an overload basis, or by other qualified per- 
sons appointed with the approval of the appropriate 
department. There have been suggestions to extend 
the curricular responsibilities of the departments to 
the entire instructional day, including evening classes. 
However, after considerable discussion, it was felt 
that the varying nature of the clientele served during 
evening classes and at off-campus centers, which in- 
cludes non-degree students, incentive-track public 
school teachers, professionals needing refresher 
courses, and generally older students, was such that 
the existing structure under Courses and Curricula 
was both practical and appropriate. In the future, 
the Division plans even closer liaison than exists 
at present with instructional departments in the selec- 
tion and scheduling of such courses, as well as in the 
appointment of instructors. 

At present, the Division has a standard form which 
recommends that courses be offered on the basis of 
past experience and existent data. (Experience and 
data relate to such matters as the kinds of courses 
desired and petitioned by various adult clientele, the 
needs of off-campus centers as transmitted by educa- 
tional directors, the special-fund generating potential 
of courses, etc.) The form also contains spaces for 
instructors to be appointed by the departments. In 
addition, departments themselves recommend the ini- 
tiation of courses and the appointment of instructors 
subject to coordination with the Division’s program 
specialists. In any event, the ultimate decision as to 
the approval of both courses and instructors resides 
with the instructional departments. 

The Division nevertheless feels that improvements 
can be made in order to assure professionalism of both 
courses and instructors. For example, the forms can 
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include provisions for approval of courses and instruc- 
tors not only by the appropriate departments but also 
by their respective college deans. For another ex- 
ample, the forms can include approval by the Gradu- 
ate Dean where graduate degree credit courses are 
involved. The feasibility of such added control 
measures is being investigated. 

Non-Credit Courses 

In the area of non-credit courses, the Division is 
committed to providing a fuller array of offerings, 
following the general guidelines of the Kaplan Report. 
In doing so, more attractive and more academically 
substantial courses will' be scheduled, using both class- 
rooms and the state s educational television network. 
In 1969-70, plans are to schedule non-academic com- 
munity leaders in various non-credit courses, such as 
on the legislative process, businessmen and politics, 
and the politics of conservation. These leaders will 
come from relevant areas within the larger community 
of the state. The present fees for non-credit courses 
will be maintained until the entire tuition structure 
of the University system is examined by the legisla- 
ture; 

Specific Objectives 

Listed below are specific areas of concentration 
targeted by the Division of Continuing Education and 



Community Service for the next planning period, in 
addition to the general objectives cited above: 

1. Initiate and develop specific programs under 
the Governmental Development Center with 
seed-money from U.S. Higher Education Act 
grants and from the Department of Personnel 
Services, in coordination with the State Direc- 
tor of Personnel Services. 

2. Increase counselling services both to students 
enrolled in the Divisions programs and to 
others seeking enriching activities. 

3. Develop more curricular sequences, both of 
credit and non-credit courses, to provide certi- 
ficate, degree or other clear goals. 

4. Develop integrative themes through a number 
of different types of activities— Lyceum, non- 
credit courses, television— to provide deeper and 
more thorough educational experiences. 

5. Initiate research into the reasons why certain 
groups (e.g., women and retired persons) are 
not now responding to the Division’s programs 
in the numbers expected, and try to devise new 
programs whose styles and content do fit their 
needs. 

6. Similarly, seek ways to assist low-income 
groups, isolated communities, problem juveniles 
and other disadvantaged pockets of society, fre- 
quently serving as an adjunct to other agencies 
already working in these fields. 



DIVISION OF ETV BROADCASTINQ 



Educational television is designed to provide in- 
formational and educational experiences based on and 
developed through broad areas of intellectual interest 
and need. The Hawaii ETV Network is responsible 
for broadcasting programs which are designed to in- 
form, dc /elop skills and abilities, increase understand- 
ing and develop attitudes. The service offers both 
formal and informal education for the children and 
adults of the state. 

The Hawaii ETV Network, serving most of the 
state’s population, in 1967-68 transmitted 8,914 hours 
of television broadcasts and completed 856 production 
units. When the initial phase of developing the state 
network is complete— probably in 1969— the two major 
stations and 12 supporting stations of the Hawaii ETV 
Network will reach 99 per cent of the schools and 
potentially 97 per cent of the adults in the state. 

The Hawaii ETV Network is directed by a State 
ETV Gouncil, with administrative responsibilities 
divided between the State, Department of Education 
and the University. The Division of ETV Broadcast- 
ing represents the University in the cooperative ven- 
ture. Three types of programs are broadcast: in-school 



programs designed to supplement and enrich regular 
school instruction; in-service teacher training pro- 
grams for public and private school teachers through- 
out the state; general adult education programs as well 
as extension programs of the University of Hawaii. The 
Department of Education is responsible for develop- 
ment of the first two programs, the University for the 
third. The University produces and transmits all pro- 
grams. 

The Division also has responsibility for developing 
and constructing stations in the network for the local 
production of all programs developed by government 
agencies, community organizations, the University and 
the Department of Education. The Division produces 
closed-circuit television instructional lessons in use 
on the University of Hawaii campus, while Instruc- 
tional Resources Service Genter distributes these pro- 
grams to the classrooms. 

Working in conjunction with the Division of Gon- 
tinuing Education and the instructional colleges of the 
University, ETV envisions a major increase over the 
next several years in the number of programs produced 
for adult education. 
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As enrollments increase at the University of Hawaii 
and in the schools of the state, there is a need to 
determine how the integrated use of technology can 
eflFectively increase eflFioiency in learning. The pro- 
liferation of small closed-circuit television systems in 
the University, community colleges and the State 
Department of Education has created opportunities 
as well as problems in the effective use of educational 
media. Unquestionably the Division will find greater 
demand for “dubbing services” for the small “slant 
track” video-tape machines. Greater use will be made 
of closed-circuit television on individual campuses and 
schools. Hook-ups between the Manoa Campus, the 



Hilo Campus and the community colleges may be in 
use by the end ot the plan period. 

There will be need of district production centers, 
where ETV programs and lessons may be produced for 
district or local use. The possibility of creating 
regional production centers should be explored with 
the DOE and the community colleges. The Division 
plans for a gradual increase in production and pro- 
grams, leading to a doubling of the present services 
by 1975. These objectives are consistent with the 
current pattern of increase in educational broadcasting 
in the rest of the United States. 



PAN-PACIFIC FORUM 



To establish cooperative approaches to the solution 
of state, national and international problems, the Uni- 
versity plans to build a Pan-Pacific Forum. Its pur- 
pose will be to serve the growing needs of govern- 
ments, universities and the peoples of Asia, the Paci- 
fic and the U.S. for a facility where scholars, 
researchers, students, officials, businessmen, profes- 



sionals and others can confer on matters of mutual con- 
cern and importance. Still in the early planning stage, 
the Pan-Pacific Forum is visualized as a large confer- 
ence center and continuing education complex near 
the University’s Manoa campus. It will contain a vari- 
ety of facilities when completed, capable of housing 
conferences at many levels, and serving as the center 
for continuing education in the state. 



LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU 



Purpotea 

The basic objective of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau is to strengthen the legislative branch of the 
Hawaii government by: providing legislators and other 
participants in the government policy-making process 
with research, analyses and data relevant to the mak- 
ing of informed choices among alternative courses of 
action; and informing the public of legislative pro- 
cesses, and procedures. The research and related serv- 
ices of the Bureau are also available to the executive 
branch of state government, to the University and to 
other governmental agencies. Its research publications 
and legislative aids are generally available to the 
community. 

Faculty members on the Bureaus .staff participate 
in academic activities in many wsys: teaching courses 
in their specialties (business law, public administra- 
tion) from time to time; serving on University com- 
mittees; supplying information or professional advice 
to' other faculty members and to students with respect 
to the law, the legislative process, public adminis- 
tration, etc. The Bureau’s reference library is fre- 
quently used by faculty and students. 

Present Statue 

Each of the 50 states has a legislative service 
agency similar to the Bureau, but the Hawaii Bureau 



is exceptional in being a department of the state uni- 
versity, responsible to the Vice President for Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Service. Regular 
quarters of the Bureau have been in Sinclair Under- 
graduate Library, but during legislative sessions the 
Bureau establishes temporary offices at the capitol. 

The permanent staff (now 15) includes attorneys, 
political scientists, reference librarians, and clerical 
employees. Consultants and other contractual em- 
ployees are retained as needed' tb^^ssist the Bureau 
when special knowledge is called for or to help with 
peak work loads. 

The Bureau’s primary client is the Hawaii Legisla- 
ture. Bureau policy requires the rendering of objective 
and confidential services to members of both political 
parties. Bureau activities oriented to legislative needs 
include: conducting research projects and preparing 
reports; drafting bills and resolutions; providing serv- 
ices to legislative committees during legislative ses- 
sions and interim periods; compiling data, preparing 
comparative tabulations, and summarizing and analyz- 
ing proposals; preparing and publishing legislative 
aids including a cumulative index of bills and resolu- 
tions, a table on the current status of legislative meas- 
ures, and a digest and index of laws enacted; conduct- 
ing seminars for legislators and leg.lslative employees; 
and transmitting designated information to legislators, 
including a periodic listing of opinions of the Attorney 
General. 
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The Bureau performs a number of services for the 
Governor and executive agencies of the state govern- 
ment, including furnishing information, performing 
limited research, preparing compilations of laws and 
administrative practice, and serving on public com- 
mittees concerned with statute revision and topical 
problems, such as voting machines, traffic safety and 
consumer protection laws. It periodically prepares a 
comprehensive directory of state and local govern- 
ment departments, boards and commissions, and of- 
ficials. The Bureau serves as the state’s liaison with 
similar agencies in other parts of the nation. The 
Bureau also responds to many informal requests from 
legislators, administrators, educators, and the public 
in Hawaii and elsewhere by providing information or 
minor services. 

The governmental research library maintained by 
the Bureau contains approximately 49,000 books and 
pamphlets and 150 periodical titles in public admin- 
istration, state government, education and related 
areas, including a large collection of state statutes. The 
Bureau library facilities are utilized by faculty mem- 
bers, University students and governmental officials. 
Most of the collection is not duplicated in the general 
University libraries. 

Program Development 

The Bureau is tentatively scheduled to move from 
Sinclair Undergraduate Library to the new state capi- 
tal in 1969, merging its library with that of the Legis- 
lative Au^tor. The Bureau proposes to make this 
consoli^ted research collection in the state capital 
available to faculty and students. 

Moving Legislature and Legislative Reference 
Bureau to the new capital building will probably in- 
duce changes affecting the Bureau’s activities. At the 
least, the introduction of data processing equipment 
to tte printing, indexing and locating of legislative 
proposals will affect functions and perhaps staffing of 
the Bureau. 

The possibility now offered of spatially combining 
the Bureau with the Legislative Auditor, an agency 
already reporting directly to the State Legislature, and 
with the Revisor of Statutes who now reports to the 
Judiciary, may change the status of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau more fundamentally. One change, 
repeatedly considered by the legislature in years past 
and again said to be up for discussion, is to create a 
council of legislators which would direc^ a consoli- 
dated Reference Bureau-Auditor-Revisor’s office. 



Should this take place, th? Bureau would be moved 
not merely off campus but ouiiside the effective control 
of the University. 

Until and unless a reorganization of this nature 
occurs, the University will plan to continue its present 
relationship with the Legislative Reference Bureau. 
Not only is this relationship based on statute law, 
which only legislation can change, but it is one of 
mutual advantage. The presence of the Bureau en- 
riches the resources of the University and adds to its 
range of competency; its placement at the University 
enables the Bureau to recruit well qualified profes- 
sional staff members and to obtain for its research 
the diverse knowledge of the campus faculty. 

However, should the Bureau be made part and 
parcel of the legislative staffing service, directly res- 
ponsible to legislative authority, then it would be ap- 
propriate to end the quarter-century long attachment 
of the Legislative Reference Bureau to the University 
of Hawaii. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Established the Office and Division of Continuing 
Education and Community Service, the former 
encompassing all the programs discussed in this 
chapter, the latter succeeding the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 

2. Inaugurated Speakers Bureau in the Division. 

3. Established the Educational Television Network; 
produced both broadcast and closed-circuit tele- 
vision programs. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. Expand credit and non-credit course offerings, with 
gradual increase in general fund support for 
former. 

2. Develop integrative themes in activities of Lyceum 
Program, Special Programs and Professional Pro- 
grams. 

3. Systematically evaluate ongoing programs to deter- 
mine patterns of common needs in the community. 

4. Establish direct production centers for ETV; 
double amount of present services in broadcast 
ETV, particularly for adult education. 

5. Construct and organize the Pan-Pacific Forum for 
state, regional and international meetings, as well 
as a center for continuing education in Hawaii. 

6. Build up Center for Governmental Development. 
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Chapter 23: OFFICE OF STUDENT AFFAIRS 



Purposes and Objectives 

The University of Hawaii shares with many Ameri- 
can universities and colleges the tradition of concern 
with both the intellectual and personal development 
of its students. This policy is reflected in the varied 
services carried on under the auspices of the Office of 
Vice-President for Student Affairs. The diverse func- 
tions of the office have been established over the years 
to safeguard and improve the students’ educational 
opportunities and to lessen those obstacles— physical, 
monetary, environmental and cultural— that sometimes 
hamper educational accomplishment. The names of 
the eight units organized under student ^airs suggest 
the varied range of the office’s functions: 

Admissions and Records; Student Housing; Coun- 
seling and Testing Center; Financial Aids; Inters 
national Student Office; University Placement and 
Career Planning; Bureau of Student Activities; Stu- 
dent Health Service. 

There are, of course, many students who have little 
occasion to make use of the services, other than for 
purposes of registration. They live off campus, have 
few difficulties, or cope with their problems without 
using c *mpus facilities. While its student clientele is 
thus by no means coextensive with the total Manoa 
enrollment, the office is nevertheless concerned with 
all students as part of the community and with the 
character and quality of student life. This breadth of 
concern is particularly true of counselors and special- 
ists in testing and guidance. 

As professional practitioners, counselors work with- 
in a firame of general theory related to personality 
and maturation. To serve successfully the needs of 
the individual student, they must at the same time 
have an extensive knowledge of various social con- 
texts, both on campus and o£F. Likewise, as soon as 
service becomes more than one of merely passing along 
factual information, and takes on the fonn of advising 
(making suggestions), or assistance with emotional 
matters or problems of social functioning, the counsel- 
ok* must be able to draw upon his professional under- 
standing of the student as an individual and of the 
student’s development as a whole person. By affiim- 
ing the principle of the whole person, the Office of 
Student AfFairs is able to make a special contribution 
to the student’s educational experience. This con- 
tribution supplements the more specifically intellectual 
aims of the teaching colleges. Rather than subscribing 
to the policy of acting in loco parentis, now generally 
outmoded, the office makes available a variety of 
basic services which each student may fireely seek out 
according to his needs. 

The work of the Office of Student Affairs has been 
much affected during the past few years by many of 
the same trends visible on the mainland. Among these 



are: growth in enrollment; an increasing percentage 
of students firom other institutions and firom overseas; 
more pronounced professional orientation among stu- 
dents and faculty, simultaneous with a “search for 
identity”; sophistication of interests and cultural ex- 
pression among students, especially in extracurricular 
activities. Broad generalizations, however, can be 
misleading. What is safe to say is that the present size, 
nature and location of the University make for a highly 
diverse student body and an increasing pluralism 
of collegiate styles. All the variables of student circum- 
stance and character influence and condition the work 
of the Office of Student Affairs. Size alone, rapidly 
approaching a maximum enrollment of 25,000 on the 
main campus, presents difficulties, in a pattern familiar 
to mainland institutions: 

. . . increasing red tape, firom student registration 
to top administrative offices; automation and de- 
personalization of procedures; increasing loss of 
student-faculty contact, in, as well as outside the 
classroom; student demand for a “voice” in the 
fundamental organization of instruction and extra- 
curricular affairs; . . . and new buildings every- 
where, but too few devoted to accommodations 
within which students can conveniently study, 
hold meetings, and socialize .... * 

The commuter character of the University and its 
location in the city of Honolulu markedly affect the 
style and quality of student life both on campus and 
off. Students tend to disperse at the end of the day, 
unless there are adequate facilities for study on cam- 
pus, plus social attractions, student meetings and cul- 
tural enrichment to suit varying tastes. In all these 
respects, although progress is being made, much 
remains to be done to keep up with the rise in enroll- 
ment and expressed student needs. 

The commuter system has both disadvantages and 
advantages. The urban setting releases the University 
firom responsibility of having to satisfy the students’ 
full range of housing, health and economic needs. The 
city, with its attractive physical scene and interesting 
ethnic variations, provides a stimulating cosmopolitan 
atmosphere. The growth of tourism and consumer 
values in living, together with increasing wealth in the 
form of cultural and artistic events, do much to offset 
the limitations of the commuter pattern of educational 
experience. The most pressing problem concerning 
student affairs, so far as the office is concerned, is the 
extreme scarcity of housing, whether on or near the 
campus or in Honolulu at large. One encouraging 
development is a plan, under negotiation, to build a 
complex of private dormitories on the nearby Cham- 
inade College campus. Projected terms of the plan 



*First Supplement to the Academic Development Plan of the 
University of Hawaii, January, 1966, p. 14. 
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would guarantee rental of approximately 700 beds for 
University of Hawaii students. 

One of the central responsibilities of the Office of 
Student Affairs is to provide and locate student 
housing. When it does not exist in sufficient supply, 
measures must be taken to remedy the deficiency with 
utmost speed. 

STUDENT HOUSING 

The Office of Student Affairs recognizes that 
residential facilities for students can offer broad edu- 
cational values as well as serve to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities by providing good living quar- 
ters and study conditions at relatively low cost. Among 
the basic purposes of the student housing program 
are: 

1. To provide student residents opportunities to 
identify themselves as persons with living 
groups significant to them, and to develop their 
individual talents, abilities, leadership attri- 
butes, intellectual curiosity and cultural appre- 
ciation. 

2. To increase, as an aic! t-j motivation and learn- 
ing, open opportunity and range of commun- 
ication between students, faculty and the 
broader community. 

3. To help develop individual and group respon- 
sibility. 

4. To provide a material environment which will 
contribute to physical and mental health and 
be conducive to good academic work. 

5. To supply a good housing environment at a cost 
students can afford. 

The above goals, re&ecting the policies of the 
housing staff, are based on the view that students 
are young people in the process of discovering their 
adult selves. As broad objectives they have been 
formulated, though not in a vacuum, quite apart from 
the acute and overriding housing shortage which pre- 
vents their full implementation. 

No one sup ■'Oses that intellectual habits could or 
should becoi>> the exclusive basis of human interac- 
tion. Suitably designed and well operated living quar- 
ters, staffed by persons devoted to the goals just out- 
lined, offer an effective setting for fostering self- 
directed planning and decision-making both with 
respect to academic matters and the many other areas 
in which students act. The experience of group-living 
also can encourage many modes of interpersonal expe- 
rience appropriate to the development of a sense of 
community among faculty and students and between 
both groups and the community at large. 

The Housing office has given strong support to the 
experimental creation of an instructional facility in 
Johnson Hall, a men’s residence hall, which seeks 
to create opportunities for students to integrate their 



classroom work with co-curriciilar activities. Such 
“living-learning” facilities will be sought in residence 
halls constructed in the future on the Manoa campus. 

ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS OFTICE 

The primary functions of the Office of Admissions 
and Records, essential to the efficient administration of 
the University, its good relations with the people of 
the state, and the academic history of undergraduates 
and graduates, include the following: 

1. To provide admission information service for 
prospective students, applicants, high school 
officials and the general public. 

2. To process and evaluate student applications 
for admissions, determine eligibility of appli- 
cants, and respond to applications. 

3. To organize and publish a schedule of classes 
for each term on the Manoa Campus, working 
in close cooperation with the instructional col- 
leges and schools. 

4. To conduct registration each semester and sum- 
mer session. 

5. To help the Office of Institutional Research 
and the Management Systems Office maintain 
a student information system which provides 
current information about individual students 
to authorized offices throughout the campus, 
as well as statistical reports analyzing space 
utilization, distribution of grades, instructional 
costs, teaching loads, etc. 

6. To maintain accurate and up-to-date files and 
permanent records of current and former 
students. 

The staffing program in the office has not kept 
pace with the rapid growth in student enrollment 
over the past ten years. The average number of 
registrar and admissions office employees per 1,000 
students on other campuses of comparable size ( such 
as the University of California and the state colleges 
of California) is above 5 workers to 1,000 students. 
The ratio at the University during Fall 1968 was 
17,082 to 35, or 2.05 workers for 1,000 students. If 
the Office of Admissions and Records were staffed 
at the ratio of 5 to 1,000 it would have approximately 
85 workers. Understaffing has reached a point where 
planned improvement to bring the number of person- 
nel up to a level of reasonable adequacy is critical, 
particularly in view of the recommendation in this 
Plan that the admissions procedure for the entire Uni- 
versity system be centralized. (See Chapter 1.) 

Increased mechanization of activities in the office 
should greatly ih.prove efficiency, especially the use 
of computer-aided scheduling and registration. Much 
of the work of this office, particularly the schedul- 
ing of classes and reporting of grades, is carried out 
in close collaboration with the colleges and academic 
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departments. To improve and expedite communica- 
tion, at the beginning oi the next academic year the 
office will be placed under the Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs. The transfer will serve to make 
more explicit the responsibility of the several colleges 
in setting policies for the admission of students to the 
Manoa Campus. 

COUNSELING AND TESTING CENTF.R 

The general purpose of the Counseling and Test- 
ing Center is to oflFer to students and faculty a range 
of psychological services, all of which contribute to 
student achievement and personal growth. The three 
main functional areas of the Center encompass coun- 
seling and testing services, graduate intern train- 
ing supportive to the graduate curricula, and staflF 
research. 

The primary activity of the Center is focused on 
the counseling process, where the concern is not only 
academic success but the total development of the 
student as a person. A variety of specialized services 
are provided by a team of psychologists, psychiatrists 
and social workers, who utilize both individual and 
group counseling techniques. Assistance ranges from 
advisory exploration for the sake of the student’s 
academic and personal growth to fuller intervention 
should a crisis in mental health arise. The emphasis 
during the next few years, however, will be on 
expanded work with students who are relatively free 
of deep emotional difficulties. As part of its total 
mental health effort, the Center systematically serves 
as a referral and consultative resource to departments 
and agencies on campus, as well as to the wider 
community. 

Another major emphasis is the academic-voca- 
tional development of students. Facing an increasingly 
complex society, the student often needs assistance 
in making a responsible decision regarding his role 
in that society. The Center seeks to help the student 
clarify and define his academic interests and voca- 
tional goals. The basic counseling process is supple- 
mented by an extensive vocational testing service and 
library. In order to awaken and release the achieve- 
ment potential of the student, the Center offers read- 
ing and study skills sessions. A comprehensive diag- 
nostic program is being planned to help students 
develop their full academic promise. 

Services of the staff are frequently sought by mem- 
bers of the larger state community. To meet this need, 
the Center offers limited assistance on a fee basis 
through the Veterans Administration Educational Pro- 
gram and a Community Vocational Counseling 
Service. 

Testing and evaluation are integral parts of the 
counseling process. In addition to the tests often 
required in the counseling relationship, the staff is 
responsible for coordinating and administering many 
of the national testing programs for professional cer- 



tification and entrance into graduate schools. The 
staff also offers consultative and evaluative services 
in testing to University departments. 

As an agency of an academic institution, the Cen- 
ter has systematically strengthened its supportive role 
in the education of psychological counselors. Quali- 
fied students in the departments of Psychology and 
and Educational Psychology, the School of Social 
Work and the Human Development Program in the 
College of Tropical Agriculture receive intensive prac- 
ticum or internship experience under qualified staff 
supervision. In addition, related courses in these 
departments are taught by Counseling and Testing 
Center psychologists. Members of the Center staff 
participate in NDEA Summer Counselor Training 
institutes. This effort is part of an attempt to meet 
the great demand for trained mental health workers 
in Hawaii. Extramural support is being sought for 
full-time graduate training supervisors and stipends 
for internships. 

Because of its institutional setting, the Center 
recognizes its obligation to advance knowledge and 
improve practices in the helping professions. Basic 
changes are now taking place in the theory and prac- 
tice of counseling, and the Center is making a con- 
certed effort to become a significant part of this 
movement, which is reorienting the counseling serv- 
ices with respect to psychology. 

Until recently, the research staff of the Center 
devoted much of its effort to institutional research. 
The establishment of the Institutional Research Office 
has shifted the focus of the counseling staff to con- 
centration on clinical problems. As a result of this 
redefinition of goals, the staff will conduct, begin- 
ning in 1969-70, a major research program funded by 
extramural grants. Such research activity will not 
only directly contribute to the professional skills of 
the unit but will simultaneously strengthen the sup- 
portive graduate training program. 

FINANCIAL AIDS OFFICE 

The Financial Aids Office, projected in Plan I, 
is now a reality. Resources it administers to support 
students total approximately $3,000,000. These in- 
clude scholarships from public and private sources 
worth about $261,000; loans from federal and private 
sources of $393,0CK); the federally-funded Educational 
Opportunity Grants of $205,000; Student Employ- 
ment of about $2,000,000 in state general funds; fed- 
eral and special projects, plus the Work-Study Pro- 
gram which at present provides over $500,000. This 
office also handles the paper work and counseling 
of students receiving Veterans and Social Security 
benefits, as well as the certification for over 800 fed- 
erally-insured and United Student Aid loans. In the 
past two years much has been done to integrate and 
streamline procedures and policies. However, each 
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program produced serious backlogs of work result- 
ing from critical understafiFing, which hampered 
prompt service. 

The main task of the next five years involves or- 
ganization, improved service ( particularly in dissemin- 
ating information) and research. Two undeveloped 
resources are available to achieve efficient organiza- 
tion. The first is data processing service for record- 
keeping, reporting, retrieving, identifying and select- 
ing, and the second is the College Scholarship Service 
of the American College Testing Service Program, 
for processing and uniform evaluation of student finan- 
cial aids applications. In progressive programs through- 
out the country, data processing systems comple- 
mented by evaluation through the College Scholarship 
Service are considered indispensable. Not so dramatic, 
but equally important in smaller area of work, is the 
development of proper procedures and relations with 
the Business Office for accounting and reporting func- 
tions. Similar coordination with the Admissions Office 
is necessary to continue to serve the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Social Security Office in certifying 
the enrollment of students in their programs. 

The service W'hich most needs expansion is the 
effective transmission of information about the Uni- 
versity to potential students, including not only those 
in Hawaii’s high schools but also applicants from out- 
of-state. For Hawaii' residents and their parents, new 
and imaginative techniques are needed to overcome 
two main barriers inhibiting attendance at the Uni- 
versity: the feeling of inadequacy among disadvant- 
aged groups, and the reluctance of most middle and 
lower-middle income families to borrow money for 
education. For out-of-state students forceful means are 
needed to communicate, both to them and to their 
parents, the realities of Hawaii’s high cost of living 
and critical housing shortage. 

Within the Office of Student Affairs, “follow-up” 
counseling is needed to work closely with the Coun- 
seling and Testing Center, Housing, Health Service 
and Financial Aids, in serving the students who have 
matriculated here under the Hawaii Upward Bound 
and Educational Guidance and Opportunities Pro- 
grams. A counselor specially trained in working with 
the disadvantaged should share this training through 
special workshops with both faculty members and 
counselors throughout the University. Federal money 
is now available for this type of review and research; 
a proposal is necessary on the part of the University 
to take advantage of it. 

'There is further need to develop additional pro- 
grams of special financial aid similar to the 200 Re- 
gents’ Opportunity Grants (tuition waivers matched 
by the Educational Opportunity Grant) awarded to 



low income students in 1968-69. This is but one re- 
source; all other potential sources of aid for students 
—federal, state and private— should be pursued. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT OFFICE 

The International Student Office performs the 
multiple services and functions necessary to assist the 
foreign student in his relationships with the Univer- 
sity, the community and the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. These functions include pro- 
viding pre-arrival information and orientation; advice 
on housing, registration, academic and social adjust- 
ment, finances; hospitality and community service. In 
addition to its advisory role, this office is burdened 
with the increasingly heavy administrative and cleri- 
cal responsibilities involved with passports, visas and 
extensions of stay for non-immigrants, coordination of 
various student scholarship pro^ams, census-taking 
for the Institute of International Education, and the 
general circulation of information to foreign students 
enrolled at the University. A subordinate office func- 
tion is advisory service for American students who 
plan to study, serve or travel abroad. 

The office in recent years has assumed additional 
responsibilities relating to international students and 
visitors. To facilitate service to the international com- 
munity of universities, a developmental plan has been 
proposed and is pending implementation. The Inter- 
national Student Office as newly conceived would 
become the Office of International Services and in- 
clude four basic divisions. 

1. Foreign Student Services— services to non-U.S. 
students at the University, as now being car- 
ried out, as well as special orientation pro- 
grams as contracted for, such as the Shipboard 
Orientation program conducted each summer 
for the American President Lines. 

2. American Student Services— counseling on over- 
seas opportunities for American students, and 
related programming to promote interest in 
such opportunities. 

3. Foreign Faculty Services— immigration facil- 
ities, pre-arrival information, assistance on ar- 
rival and continued service tO foreign faculty 
and their families. 

4. Foreign Visitor Services— programming of inter- 
national visitors to the University, including 
arrival arrangements, reservations, professional 
appointments and hospitality, utilizing volun- 
teers as well as staff. 

The broadened plan of services would complement 
but not duplicate functions of the University’s Office 
of International Programs and provide the necessary 
framework for increasing University responsibilities 
in the area of international educational exchange. 
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UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT AND CAREER 
PLANNING OFFICE 

The OflFice assists students and alumni of the Uni- 
versity who seek information and avenues for pur- 
suing their careers. As a major contributor to the 
qualifications of its graduates, the University invests 
time, energy and resources in its graduates and there- 
fore has an active concern that career decisions rest 
on a critical self-analysis of abilities, interests and 
opportunities. The Placement Office helps students 
and alumni to make vocational decisions based on 
sound knowledge, thereby avoiding haphazard, un- 
planned post-graduate affiliations. 

Earlier in this Plan (Chapter 3, “The Critical Prob- 
lem”) reference was made to the dynamic nature of 
the employment market and the growing importance 
of formal education in filling professional positions. 
One of the educational fimctions of the University is 
to interpret “society’s occupational needs” to its stu- 
dents and alumni. The Office of Placement and 
Career Planning plays a primary role in this activity. 

This office engages in the following activities to 
assist students and alumni: 

1. Helps students to analyze their own capabil- 
ities, needs and limitations, and to relate these 
to vocational opportunities, including postgrad- 
uate studies. 

2. Assists students in developing job-seeking tech- 
niques and methods of evaluating job oppor- 
tunities. 

3. Interprets for students the employment needs 
of business, industrial, government and educa- 
tional employers. 

4. Maintains a library of publications concerning 
employers, postgraduate studies and civil serv- 
ice announcements. 

5. Provides students with an opportunity to meet 
employers and negotiate for employment. 

6. Acts as a depository and forwarding agent for 
students’ confidential academic credentials. 

7. Encourages employers to make known their 
employment requirements and programs for 
University graduates, simultaneously interpret- 
ing University programs and student capabil- 
ities to the public. 

8. Analyzes the career experiences of University 
graduates, trends of employment in the Hawai- 
ian community, salaries and other matters re- 
lated to career choice. 

It is anticipated that increased enrollment, addi- 
tional programs and the improving prestige of the 
University will result in growing demands for place- 
ment services on the part of students, alumni and the 
community. 
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Student social and co-curricular activities at the 
University are encouraged as a complementary part 
of the educational program. The special contribution 
of such activities is to help make it possible for stu- 
dents and student groups to define and realize their 
chosen aims in creating a campus environment, a land 
of model university community, representing the type 
of life which would be most truly rewarding under the 
emergent conditions of modem American society. 

The afiFluence of a consumer-oriented society per- 
mits some relaxation and diversion from primarily 
competitive drives. There is sufficient time for both 
refreshment and reflection, for the expression of ethi- 
cal, artistic and intellectual concerns, even in the set- 
ting of a spontaneous bull-session between classes 
along a shady mall. There is an invigorating atmos- 
phere of life in a university community based on 
mutual respect for freedom and for the principle that 
men may disagree, even engage in sharp conflict, with- 
out destroying one another’s integrity. 

The Bureau of Student. Activities has been estab- 
lished to assist students and student groups to coor- 
dinate their efforts in organizing and presenting pro- 
grams representing a wide diversity of student inter- 
ests. Some of these programs may be designed to 
involve the total potential community, composed of 
students, faculty, campus staff, alumni, relatives and 
friends. Most programs have more specialized and 
focused goals and participants. In any event, it is 
the policy of the Bureau of Student Activities to en- 
courage students themselves to take the lead in chart- 
ing their own personal and group development 
through a broad range of student-conceived and stu- 
dent-organized activities. 

The Bureau maintains a staff of specialists to assist 
students in furthering their varied aims. It is a funda- 
mental policy of the staff, in defining its own prior- 
ities and budgeting its resources, to give special atten- 
tion to programs that foster in the student a sense of 
personal identity with the University as both a goal- 
directed organization and a viable and rewarding 
human community. The increasing size of both stu- 
dent body and faculty, together with the growing 
specialization of curricula, make such identification 
difficult for the unaided individual to achieve. Stu- 
dent Activities therefore recognizes an urgent need 
for programs which give opportunity for expression 
to the individual students involved, whether as organ- 
izers, active participants or interested observers. 

A further important aspect of student concern is 
already prominent on the national academic scene. 
This is the sponsorship, through various campus or- 
ganizations and the student-activities structure, of 
experimental curricula, community action programs, 
and projects for validating and testing out different 
approaches to learning. \^^en such programs are ini- 
tiated by students, the entire institution is in a posi- 
tion to observe and evaluate those experiences with- 
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out specifically committing its personnel or facilities. 
If the experiment after general appraisal proves worth 
while, the programs can logically be moved into the 
regular curricular channels. 

Nothing has been said thus far of the possible 
benefits of major changes and improvements in the 
physical character of the Manoa Campus. A new 
Union Building will soon be constructed which will 
serve as headquarters for most student groups on cam- 
pus and also as a center for all co-curricular activities, 
not only for students but also for faculty, staff, alumni 
and other friends as well. The building is being 
designed so that it can serve effectively as a meeting 
place and “commons” for all members of the extended 
University community. 

Through its various boards, committees and staff, 
the Union will present cultural, social and recreational 
programs, aiming to make free-time activity comple- 
ment and reflect the education of the classroom. Pro- 
grams will be developed so as to encourage student 
incentives and self-direction. The Bureau of Student 
Activities will work with the all-campus Union to pro- 
vide a service center, a place for mental and physical 
refreshment, a common meeting-ground, a practical 
training medium, and an open opinion forum for 
the campus. It is hoped that these functions may 
counteract attitudes that make for indifference and 
alienation between students, faculty, administration 
and alumni, and create instead a sense of what an 
academic community in the full sense of the word 
can mean. 

STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 

To achieve an effective life and a sense of fulfill- 
ment— one of the ultimate goals of education— an indi- 
vidual must function well within his environment. It 
is not strahge that a common cause of school failure 
is disturbances in emotional and physical health. The 
physically upset or handicapped student faces special 
problems in maintaining working relations with his 
world. Students under emotional stress frequently 
reveal physical symptoms signalling internal malad- 
justment, as the psychological and somatic aspects of 
health react upon one another. 

The traditional functions of the Student Health 
Service relate directly to the medical needs of stu- 
dents, seeing that tli3se immediate needs are met. 
As it operates today, ihe Service provides only a min- 
imal office— call type of practice and overnight infirm- 
ary care for a few cases. This standard of service is 
no longer appropriate to meet the medical needs of 
the present student body or the enrollments anti- 
cipated in the next several ye?j:s. 
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The broader responsibilities of a health service 
in a university setting require programs that take 
account of the full environmental context of student 
life, in addition to the more immediate factors in- 
volved in clinical treatment. Viewed in this ^ wider 
perspective, an adequate health care service ^ould 
include continuing programs in health education, con- 
ducted along with the direct contacts with patients. 
Systematic activities in preventive medicine need to 
be introduced and developed, together with ongoing 
studies of the total health environment. 

Long-range planning and specific innovations are 
required for both services and facilities. To suggest 
one of the directions such planning might take in 
preventive medicine, it is enough to mention current 
problems concerning the dissemination of sound and 
up-to-date knowledge on smoking, drug abuse, sex- 
uality and alcoholism. Current educational practices 
in this area are still severely inadequate. Increased 
enrollment and the growing complexity of the Univer- 
sity will also intensify the need for effective services 
in the form of counseling therapy and psychiatry. The 
influx of married students, many with dependent chil- 
dren, and the mounting numbers of older graduate 
students require appropriate but usually more routine 
types of health care for these special classes of individ- 
uals. There is little doubt that a full-fledged univer- 
sity health program, planned to serve a highly diverse 
academic community of well over 30,000 persons, 
would in time repay the state for this type of invest- 
ment in basic human resources. 

The Student Health Service is at present conduct- 
ing a re-examination of its functions and goals, so as 
to bring them in line with progressive thinking in the 
fields of both medicine and education. The prospec- 
tive development of the Medical School, especially 
if its clinical facilities should be expanded, will of 
course play a decisive role in the ultimate planning 
and programming of an enlarged service. 

To identify health needs systematically and to 
assure that they are adequately met does not mean 
that the University should by itself provide all the 
required services. Fortunately, the Manoa Campus 
is located in an urban area possessing many private 
and public health facilities. However, the fact remains 
that many students are medically indigent and that 
most are involved in the problems of adapting to an 
independent style of life, while still finding themselves 
financially dependent on their parents. Productive 
innovation in health services requires analysis of stu- 
dent needs as these arise in response to the environ- 
ment of the campus. 
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Chapter 24: HILO CAMPUS 



Developmenti Changing Functions 

The role of the Hilo branch of the University of 
Hawaii has varied greatly during the several stages 
of its development. At its inception in 1947, using 
makeshift facilities, it offered courses through the 
e.xtension division of the College of General Studies. 
This arrangement was part of the new policy of decen- 
tralization adopted by the University in response 
to the upsurge of enrollment. 

During this initial stage from 1947 to 1954, the Hilo 
branch grew from 47 students to 132. It struggled 
along with limited support and recognition, and the 
courses it oflFered were determined entirely by student 
needs. Until 1954 there were only three ^11-time fac- 
ulty members. 

In 1955, with enrollment at 155, the Hilo branch 
moved into a second stage of development. A new 
site of some 50 acres was assigned, and the first build- 
ings designed specifically for its use were erected. Its 
function, now more clearly defined, was to offer a two- 
year program with a concentration in the arts and 
sciences, but with introductory courses in education, 
business administration and engineering. 

Despite its growth to 679 students in September, 
1968, the Hilo Campus has remained at this stage of 
academic development. Its courses parallel those 
o£Fered at the Manoa Campus in order to facilitate 
the transfer of students at the completion of their sec- 
* ond year, although encouragemnt was given in Acad- 
emic Development Plan I to make departures. In 
accord with the recommendation of the 1967 Supple- 
ment to the Academic Development Plan, “The Hilo 
Academic Development Plan,” the Hilo Campus began 
in 1968 to handle its own admissions, hitherto admin- 
istered at the Manoa Campus. 

The Hilo Campus is ready to move into a third 
stage: to become a four-year college, offering pro- 
grams in the liberal arts and some pre-professional 



courses. Estimates as to the minimum enrollment 
needed to make a four-year college economically fea- 
sible range from 800 to 1,000.* If a third year is 
introduced in 1969-70 and a fourth year in 1970-71, 
the total enrollment at the Hilo Campus will then be 
over 1,000. Noting the growth in enrollment and the 
increase of qualified faculty and sta£F, a national con- 
sulting firm employed by the University under a legis- 
lative authorization to study the needs of higher edu- 
cation in the islands recommended in 1967 that the 
Hilo Campus be given “the ultimate mission of devel- 
oping into a four-year college with emphasis on the 
liberal arts.” 

Improvement in the quality of the faculty over 
the past several years is notable. In 1968-69 more 
than 42 per cent of the faculty had doctorate degrees 
and another 20 per cent had largely completed their 
doctoral requirements. Of the total student credit 
hours at the Hilo Campus in 1968-69, over 37 per 
cent were offered by instructors holding the doctorate. 
In large universities, the corresponding percentage 
for lower division courses is frequently less than 15 
per cent. 

Library resources at the Hilo Campus have been 
improved substantially. Since 1961, more than 10 per 
cent of the total budget has been spent to add about 
6,500 books a year. Books unsuited for academic use 
have been culled from the collection, and during the 
past two years the holdings have been checked against 
recommended lists for college libraries to guide order- 
ing policies. At present the library has some 42,000 
books and 587 serials, of which 527 are |)eriodicils. 
However, further expansion is needed to reach the 
levels suggested by the American Library Associa- 
tion, which regards 50,000 volumes as necessary for 
a college of 500 students. 



•Lewis B. Mayhew, The Smaller Liberal Arts College, The 
Center for Applied Research in Education, N.Y., 1965, p. W. 
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Divisions: Humanities; Natural Sciences, including introductory courses in agriculture and engineering; Social Sciences, including intro- 
ductory education courses. 





Actual 


Projected 


1963-64 


1968-69 


1972-73* 


1975-76* 


Students Enrolled (Fall) 


366 


679 


1,210 


1,520 


Student Credit Hours 


5,442 


9,447 


16,713 


21,000 


Faculty and Staff (FTE) 


27 


58 


82 


103 



• Projected enrollment figures bas^ on assumption that junior year is begun in 1969-70 and senior year in 1970-71, that 50 per cent of 
sophomores will take junior year in Hilo, and 80 per cent of juniors will remain for senior year. 
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Technical Program 

The Hilo Campus is also ready to begin a phased 
'movement toward combination with the Hawaii Tech- 
hical School, now under supervision of the State De- 
partment of Education, to offer an expanded technical 
program and a double-track system of college courses, 
thus accommodating the entire range of students as 
well as those who would enter a community college, 
if one existed on Hawaii. Such a program will make 
it possible for students in the college-track curricula 
to attain an Associate of Arts degree upon comple- 
tion of a two-year program. 

Serving the State and the Local Community 

As a four-year college, the Hilo Campus will ofiFer 
degree programs in the liberal arts, including curri- 
cula which will also qualify students for teaching 
certtficates from -the State of Hawaii after a fifth year 
at a professional college of education. Lower-divi- 
sion courses in engineering, agriculture and business 
will continue to be given at the present level. In the 
first phase of this development, Hilo Campus will limit 
its program to majors in the language arts (English 
and speech), the social sciences (a distributive major) 
and biology. As enrollment increases, additional pro- 
grams will be added. By 1975-76, when the enroll- 
ment should exceed 1,500, the range of curriculum 
choices will be considerable. The selection of bac- 
calaureate programs will be determined on two prin- 
ciples: first, fields in which physical, climatic, demo- 
graphic and geographical features of the island of 
Hawaii offer special advantages for study; secondly, 
the pattern of choices made by the students, which 
may generally be expected to resemble those of Manoa 
students. 

As a four-year institution, the role of the Hilo Cam- 
pus will be to serve the requirements of local students 
and of those from other parts of the state, along with 
other community needs. In the foreseeable future, the 
Hilo Campus will not be able to meet all the varied 
demands of local students in higher education, but 
the program just outlined will serve the needs of the 
greatest number. A study of 1961-62 Hilo Campus 
students has shown that approximately one-half have 
entered the teaching profession. The initial upper- 
division program, therefore, will offer academic 
courses required by future teachers, plus a limited 
number of courses in pedagogy. 

With a stronger and more varied baccalaureate 
program, the Hilo Campus should attract numerous 
students from other parts of the state. Many students 
develop best in the environment of a smaller college. 
Student unrest on mainland campuses has indicated 
an increasing resentment against the impersonality of 
the large university. In Hawaii, no other alternative 
to the large university is now available within the 
public system. A four-year degree program in Hilo 
will give a real additional choice to students. 

Finally, the Hilo Campus will make a definite con- 
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tributfon to the community. A four-year college will 
provide an intellectual leaven for the island of Hawaii, 
how on the verge of enormous growth as a tourist 
center. Without a four-year college to provide educa- 
tional opportunities to the students of lower-income 
families, the future of many young people of the 
island would be limited largely to providing food and 
beverage service, housekeeping and transportation for 
the tourists. The presence on the island of a full- 
fledged college will lift the cultural level by provid- 
ing a center for the performing arts and by raising 
educational standards of the schools through profes- 
sional assistance and through continuing education 
programs adapted to the teachers. Even in aresb in 
which it will offer no specialization, such as urban 
development, public health, etc., the campus will 
serve the community by helping to identify problems 
and facilitating referral to the appropriate agencies. 

Curricuium 

Although a smaller college cannot offer the variety 
of educational experiences available at a large univer- 
sity, it has unique opportunities for distinction. The 
Hilo Campus will endeavor to make the most of these 
opportunities in its curriculum and mode of instruc- 
tion. The major objective of the Hilo Campus will be 
to fashion its curriculum and instruction to encourage 
its students to become intellectually mature human 
beings, with the background and the ability to make 
sound judgments. Besides acquiring competence in 
some one field, all students will be expected to grasp 
the relationship of their specialization to the broader 
spectrum of knowledge and human concerns. As an 
essential aid toward grasping this relatedness and of 
developing their judgment, students will take an inter- 
disciplinary course in each of their years at the cam- 
pus. These courses will examine attempts of man to 
interpret his purposes and to organize his experiences; 
attention will concentrate on the analytic and histori- 
cal study of works and institutions. The courses will 
combine lectures, seminars and individual study. In 
the freshman year, the material of the interdisciplin- 
ary course will be used to provide subject-matter 
for composition and speech courses taken concur- 
rently. In later years, these courses will deal with 
ecology, the comparative study of Asian and Western 
tradidons and institutions, and major problems in per- 
sonal and social ethics. 

Through its program the Hilo Campus will attempt 
to use its faculty resourcefully. When skills can be 
better acquired by auto-tutorials and programmed 
learning, these methods will be employed. To avoid 
the costly waste of faculty time repeating lectures to 
sections too large for discussion, lectures will be pre- 
sented over closed-circuit television. Closed-circuit 
television will also be used where an instructor is 
doing detailed demonstrations in a regular classroom. 
This will free faculty for additional seminars and 
tutorials. 
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Even as the college grows and the faculty in- 
creases, there will be certain areas within the liberal 
arts in which there will not be regular instructors with 
the particular competence needed. In such instances 
invitations to o£Fer courses in their fields of special- 
ization will be extended to some of the highly skilled 
resource people on the island. Members of the sta£F 
of Cloud Physics and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion are presently making valuable contributions to 
the' Hilo Campus, and, as the need arises, members 
of the Peace Corps faculty and the Keaukaha Lan- 
guage Program, as well as scientists hrom the Volcano 
and the Mauna Kea observatories, will also be invited 
to participate. As another means of enriching the 
Hilo program, use will be made of the telelecture, 
pioneered at Stephens College and at the University 
of Omaha. It o£Fers students an opportunity to listen 
to lectures and engage in disaission with scholars, 
statesmen and other resource people regardless of 
distance. The lecture itself can be delivered by tape, 
and an opportunity for questions and discussion can 
be provide by a simple adaptation of a telephone 
receiver. A microphone replaces the mouthpiece, and 
a loudspeaker amplifies the message being received. 
The University of Vermont o£Fers 20 o£F-campus 
courses by telelecture throughout the state. Similar 
arrangements will be made with the Manoa Campus. 

The Hilo Campus will also offer remedial courses 
in the summer to students who are handicapped by 
deficiencies in verbal and mathematical skills. Fur- 
thermore, in administering its own admission stand- 
ards, it will take into accoimt the specif qualifica- 
tions and needs of capable students who might not 
be judged acceptable imder tests that assume greater 
verbal skills and general sophistication than those of 
some island students. 

The Quality of the StudenU 

During the initial phase of the development of the 
Hilo Campus into a four-year college, about nine- 
tenths of the students will come from the island of 
Hawaii. At present, 89 per cent are from the Big 
Island and about 7 per cent are mainland students 
or East-West Center grantees from Asia and the 
Pacific. Some 4 per cent are from other parts of the 
state. 

As soon as a four-year program is introduced, the 
percentage of out-of-state students is expected to rise 
significantly. If the local students are to have the 
opportunity to broaden their experience, it will be 
essential to have a substantial component of students 
from out-of-state. The contribution presently being 
made by foreign and mainland students in enlivening 
the campus and enlarging the range of interests is 
already significant. A corresponding growth in the 
percentage of students from other parts of the state 
is also expected. As the small four-year college cam- 
pus in the University system, it will attract students 
seeking an education of this type, probably in small 



numbers at first hut sure to achieve greater size and 
significance in a few years. 

Scores from Educational Testing Service examina- 
tions taken in 1965 and 1966 indicate that Hilo stu- 
dents tend to equal or slightly exceed national norms 
in mathematical skills but fall behind in verbal skills. 
This pattern suggests the average ability of Hilo Cam- 
pus students overall is satisfactory but that the lan- 
guage preparation of many students is poor— presum- 
ably in large part the result of early backgroimd and 
relative isolation. Approximately 94 per cent of the 
grandfathers .nd 23 per cent of the fathers of Hilo 
Campus students immigrated from non-English speak- 
ing countries. About a third of the students’ parents 
have not gone beyond the eighth grade', the mean 
of parental schooling being about 11 years. Median 
family income is about $7,200, with 46 per cent hav- 
ing an income of less than $6,000 (1967). These sta- 
tistics indicate that the majority of the s^dents come 
from relatively poor surroimdings where the level of 
English is substandard, and reading materials limited. 
Even improved high school standards will not com- 
pletely remove these disabilities. 

However, Hilo Campus students have shown a per- 
sistence in completing their college programs that in- 
dicates they have patience and industry. A study of 
freshmen entering in 1960 and 1961 shows that 59 
per cent completed four years of college and 62 per 
cent of these have become teachers. 

If the Hilo Campus program is to be effective with 
local students, it must overcome their deficiencies 
in reading and verbal skills, and their relative cultural 
and geographical isolation. Moreover, it must demon- 
strate the value of a liberal arts education to parents 
whose limited academic background and general out- 
look cause them to place excessive premiiun on edu- 
cational programs that provide immediate job oppor- 
tunities. 

Extensive use will be made, therefore, of language 
laboratories to allow students deficient in communica- 
tions skills to improve their performance levels. Main- 
land students, whose skill in articulation will raise 
the standard of spoken English in the classroom and 
on the campus, will be solicited. Seminars will be 
stressed to permit reticent local students to achieve 
greater self-confidence before their peers. Individual 
study will provide students with the novel experience 
that learning can be exciting. 

Finally, Hilo Can:pus will make special efforts to 
interpret its objectives to the community, and espe- 
cially to the parents of its students, stressing an under- 
standing of the different educational tracks and sup- 
port of a liberal education, both for its own sake and 
as the best preparation for a career in the professions, 
in business or in government. 

Providing for Interchange 

The geographical isolation of the Hilo Campus 
poses the greatest problems for its development. The 
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PROJECTED RATE OF FACULTY AND STUDENT GROWTH OF HILO CAMPUS 



Academic 

Year: 


1968r 

69 


1969- 

70* 


1970- 

71t 


1971- 

72 


1972- 

73 


1973- 

74 


1974- 

75 


1975- 

76 


Total 


EnrolliHent 


679 


885 


1030 


1120 


1210 


1300 


1400 


1520 


FTE 


658 


831 


968 


1052 


1137 


1222 


1316 


1429 


Faculty* 


Staff 


45 


58 


74 


81 


87 


94 


100 


109 



*Assumes introduction of third-year curriculum. 
tFourth year added. 

t Actual staffing for 1968-69; budgeted staffing for 1969-70; staffing by formula shown above in text for subsequent years. 



eflFects are felt by both students and faculty. Students 
have a limited range of experience, and faculty are 
often cut oflF from the stimulation of colleagues work- 
ing in their own discipline. 

To relieve the cultural isolation of the students, 
it is not only essential that students be solicited from 
outside the state, but that local students also be 
encouraged to spend at least some time in another 
academic institution. Students entering the teaching 
profession will necessarily spend a fifth year on the 
Manoa Campus. At the present time, about a dozen 
students attend a summer program at Lund Univer- 
sity in Sweden, administered by the Hilo Campus, 
and their number will probably increase. Exchange 
programs and financial assistance for a year abroad 
should be made available especially for language 
students. 

Equally important is an exchange, program for Hilo 
Campus faculty. A limited amount of interchange is 
already in effect between the Hilo and Manoa cam- 
puses, but it must be expanded if the Hilo Campus 
is to attract more good faculty members. The num- 
ber of its staff engaged in research which requires the 
facilities of a major campus is increasing; two have 
been awarded national grants. To insure such an 
increase, money will be budgeted for brief visits to 
the Manoa Campus to use library facilities and to 
consult colleagues. The inter-library exchange will 
have to be made more efficient and more rapid. At a 
relatively modest price, unlimited telephone service 
could be maintained between the two campuses. This 
could also be used for the telelectures mentioned 
earlier, and for faculty to secure research materials. 

RESOURCES NEED 
Faculty and Staff 

Carrying out these projected aims for the Hilo 
Campus will require considerable increases in faculty 



and staff. To provide quality instruction, it will be 
necessary to maintain a student-faculty ratio of 15:1 
and about one full-time staff member ( administration, 
library, student services, etc.) for every 100 students 
(FTE). The following table projects this expansion— 
but showing for 1968-69 actual faculty-administration 
staffing, for 1969-70 budgeted staffing, and applying 
for subsequent years the above ratios. 

Library 

Hilo’s present collection of 42,000 volumes repre- 
sents notable progress, but the library holdings will 
have to be increased greatly to meet the standards set 
by the American Library Association. Since the Hilo 
Campus library is the only academic library available 
to students and the community alike, at least 10 per 
cent of the total campus budget should continue to 
be spent on its improvement. By ALA standards, a 
college of 500 students should have about 50,000 
carefully chosen volumes; with each additional 200 stu- 
dents, there should be an additional 10,000 volumes. 
Thus, the projected enrollment of 1,000 (FTE) two 
years hence will require a collection of about 75,000 
books— an aggregation which is probably too large to 
build up in that short time, but which can be ap- 
proached by an accelerated rate of purchasing. 

Residence Halls 

As at Manoa, dormitory facilities at the Hilo Cam- 
pus are inadequate to serve an expanding student pop- 
ulation. Now there is only one residence hall, with 53 
rooms; a second dormitory of approximately the same 
size is under construction. If Hilo is to serve the 
entire Big Island, let alone the rest of the state and 
attract the necessary leaven of students from outside 
the state, additional residence halls must be provided. 
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A Staged Development for Hilo Campus 

Stage I. Expansion into a limited third-year program 
and combination with the Hawaii Technical School: 
1968-70. 

A third-year program will be introduced in 1969- 
70, o£Fering majors in the fields of the language arts 
(English and speech), biology, and the social sciences 
(a distributive major). Combination with the Hawaii 
Technical School can be accomplished in the academic 
year 1969-70. 

Stage II. Expansion into a limited four-year program: 
1970-71. 

The fourth-year will be limited to the fields de- 



scribed above. To minimize the number of new 
courses offered, and therefore the number of instruc- 
tors needed, upper-division courses will be offered in 
a two-year cycle. 

Stage HI. Development of the full program: 1972-75. 

Additional courses will be added to the baccalau- 
reate program so that by 1975-76, with a projected 
enrollment of 1,500 students in the college-track cur- 
ricula, degree programs of good quality can be of- 
fered in a range of liberal arts and sciences. Priority 
will be given to subjects in which student interest 
appears greatest and to subjects for which the re- 
sources of the island of Hawaii can provide special 
advantages for study. 
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Purposes and Objectives 

The University of Hawaii Community College Sys- 
tem was established by the legislature of Hawaii in 
1964, as an integral part of the University of Hawaii 
system of higher education, responsible to the Uni- 
versity through the Vice-President of Community Col- 
leges. The nucleus of the system consists of four of 
the five state technical schools transferred to the Com- 
munity College System by executive order of the 
Governor on July 1, 196^Maui Technical School, 
Kapiolani Technical School and Honolulu Technical 
School on Oahu, and Kauai Technical School. Hawaii 
Technical School in Hilo was not transferred and re- 
mains under the jurisdiction of the State Department 
of Education. In September, 1968, a new campus was 
opened— Leeward Community College on Oahu. 

The community college system is a reflection of 
the revolutionary changes in American society. Chap- 
ter 3, “The Critical Problem,” has emphasized the fact 
that the technical revolution has displaced the un- 
skilled worker and has rendered outmoded many exist- 
ing skills. Coupled with this fact is an increased num- 
ber of leisure hours resulting from a shortened work 
week. Community colleges, in order to meet these 
changes, must broaden the base of higher education, 
so that most of the population can improve their tech- 
nical and personal effectiveness. Implicit in the com- 
munity college system, therefore, is the need to pro- 



vide technical and academic training for all levels of 
the population. 

In line with their role, the community colleges 
undertake multiple responsibilities: 

1. Developing technical programs of varying 
lengths, some leading to associate degrees or 
certifiicates; others, short-term programs of sev- 
eral weeks or months. These programs will be 
constantly changed and updated to insure that 
they provide the type of training necessary to 
hold a job. They ^1 also be designed to re- 
train workers in fields where occupational re- 
quirements have changed. 

2. Providing continuing education for updating 
and improving job competence, for cultural 
broadening and personal and citizenship ef- 
fectiveness. The colleges, therefore, will serve 
as cultural centers for their communities. 

3. Establishing a program of general education, 
including means for transfer to baccalaureate 
curricula. The college programs in liberal arts 
designed for transfer to Manoa Campus or Hilo 
Campus will be similar to the lower division 
requirements of the University. However, it is 
anticipated that many students will transfer to 
other institutions of higher education. In ac- 
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Actual Projected 

1963-64 1968-69* 1972-73 1975-76 

Enrollment: 

Dayt 

Eveningtt 
Apprentice'®' 

Manpower Development 
and Training Program ** 

Graduates: 

Associate in Arts 
Associate in Science 
Cert, of Achievement 
Faculty and Staff (FTE): 

Faculty 
Civil Service 



*Data on graduates for 1967-68. 
tEnrollment figures as of September 30. 
tNon-credit enrollment not included. 

'®'Includes apprentice and upgrading enrollments; non-duplicate d headcount of students participating in these programs during 
••Cumulative enrollment for the year. 



1,499 


5,050 


10,044 


16,366 


— 


599 


816 


1,139 


1,280 


2,198 


2,375 


2,635 


217 


1,400 


1,500 


1,800 


— 


5 


901 


1,495 


— 


322 


862 


1,378 


703 


387 


558 


908 


86 


280 


464 


598 


15 


80 


96 


112 



cord with the students' educational plans, 
courses in the technical and commercial areas 
may also be transferred to those institutions 
with appropriate curricula. 

The Collegea 

Each college within the system will have a wide 
degree of autonomy in developing its programs. Each 
will work up its own educational development plan. 
Each will be individually accredited. As the term 
“community” implies, each college will be responsive 
to the educational needs of its own particular area. 
Therefore, Maui and Kauai serving essentially rural 
areas. Leeward serving a suburban type of community, 
and Honolulu and Kapiolani, located within the me- 
tropolis, will develop differently. The historical devel- 
opment of Kapiolani as a business college and Hono- 
lulu as a technical college— each with its own special- 
ized equipment and particularly trained faculty-will 
result in continued emphasis in these areas at the two 
colleges. 

Articulation with the Manoa and Hilo Campuses 

A major concern of the Manoa and Hilo campuses 
is the college transfer program of the community col- 
leges. It is expected that a majority of the students 
who successfully complete a transfer program will at- 
tempt to enroll as juniors at Manoa or Hilo. But 
others— and this number could be sizeable— will trans- 
fer to other four-year colleges in the state or on the 
mainland. 

Inasmuch as the community colleges follow a more 
liberal admissions policy than the Manoa Campus, 



their faculties meet a special challenge. The resources 
they need for this difiFicult task are not only subject 
matter competence but also effective teaching methods 
and techniques. The fact that most of the campuses 
will have far smaller enrollments than the Manoa 
Campus should permit their faculties to work closely 
with their students. 

Careful curriculum design is also essential for the 
colleges, since their relatively small teaching staflFs 
do not permit them to oflFer a wide range of courses in 
each major branch of learning. Here again the res- 
ponsibility rests with each college to devise and ofiFer 
the courses most appropriate to its student body, 
faculty and setting. Common sense as well as educa- 
tional policy has led the colleges to concentrate on 
helping their students to complete most or all of the 
general education requirements of the University- 
communications, mathematics, world history, and basic 
courses in the sciences, social sciences and humanities. 

The policy of the University is that none of /fhese 
courses need be identical with those offered at Manoa, 
as long as the same broad educational objectives and 
standards of performance are attained. Students in 
good standing may transfer from a community college 
to Manoa or Hilo and will be given no special examin- 
ations to ascertain their qualification for further study. 
Such qualification is taken for granted, if they have 
received the necessary grade point average from the 
community college. However, as a check on the 
quality of the work of these students, the community 
colleges will collaborate with the central administra- 
tion of the University in following the academic 
records of community college alumni after they trans- 
fer to a University campus for advanced courses. If 
consistent weaknesses should show up in one or more 
academic areas, the community college will under- 
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take to raise its standards of grading, improve its 
faculty, or both. Where community college transfers 
perform especially well, this may be investigated with 
profit by the Manoa Campus. 

It is expected that some students who have started 
their collegiate careers on the Manoa Campus may 
transfer to community colleges for reasons of change 
in their educational goals, academic dismissal or pro- 
bation, or convenience. The community colleges 
should make provisions not only to accommodate but 
to counsel these students. 

Procedures whereby students on one campus on 
Oahu can take at another campus courses not other- 
wise available to them are being worked out. Already, 
Manoa students needing technical courses in the use 
of business machines go to the nearby Kapiolani Com- 
munity College, as do some students in the Travel 
Industry Management Program. It is planned to have 
education students specializing in industrial arts 
trained in the shops of Honolulu Community Col- 
lege, which are far superior to those on the Manoa 
Campus. Conversely, community college students who 
need courses available only at Manoa, and who are 
qualified to take them, will be able to do so. 

Articulation of the several campuses of the Uni- 
versity system will require continuous consultation, 
not merely by deans and provosts, but also by faculty 
members teaching similar courses. It is not necessary 
for any campus to get the consent of any other campus 
before making a change in curriculum or course, but 
each campus should avoid surprising the others. A 
faculty member in charge of a program of mutual in- 
terest to all campuses ( freshman English, pre-calculus 
mathematics, introductory chemistry, etc.) should in- 
form his counterparts on the other faculties before 
making a course change of major significance. 

Much of this consultation can be made by phone or 
casual visit. However, there should be a least one meet- 
ing each year of the persons directing the basic gen- 
eral education or introductory courses which are at 
least approximately common to all campuses. The 
meetings should rotate among the several campuses, so 
as to increase familiarity throughout the entire Uni- 
versity system. 

Coordination is also necessary in another academic 
area, among the officers who deal with admissions and 
enforcement of standards. The Manoa Campus has 
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a committee of associate and assistant deans which 
meets frequently to insure that the students in the 
several colleges of Manoa receive equal treatment with 
respect to grade point requirements and the like. 
Representatives from the community colleges and from 
the Hilo Campus, as well as students, will be added to 
the committee, so that questions or transfer from one 
campus to another can be handled as they arise, and 
so that policy questions can be formulated in light of 
the entire range of University curricula. 

By such means a sense of joint enterprise can be 
developed to enable the University of Hawaii, uni- 
quely among American state universities, to conduct 
an integrated system of higher education which is 
both flexible to the needs of students and of an 
excellent quality throughout. 

Projected Developments Under Academic 
Development II 

1. Complete the Leeward College and the addition of 
technical programs; relocate the Kauai College; 
expand the Honolulu College; consider establish- 
ment of additional caiiipuses; complete the Maui 
College Master Plan. 

2. Develop comprehensive programs m all of the 
colleges involving two years of transfer work for 
the Manna and Hilo campuses, expedite appropri- 
ate transfer work for other institutions of higher 
education, and broaden offerings in the occupa- 
tional areas. 

3. Develop programmed learning, using the most 
modern techniques and other methods to maximize 
self-learning. 

4. Continue study of occupational programs to in- 
sure necessary technical training, abandoning tech- 
nical programs which no longer meet the needs of 
the work world and adding new ones as needs 
develop. 

5. Establish short-term courses for occupational train- 
ing and upgrading. 

6. Develop continuing education programs through 
increase of evening offerings or by following the 
concept of the extended day. 

7. Provide community— oriented educational services. 

8. Establish research projects aimed at instruction 
evaluation and improvement. 
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Chapter 26: UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS 



Purposes and Objectives 

The University of Hawaii Press was established in 
1947 to serve as the publishing arm of the University. 
Its governing concept, like that of other university 
presses, has been to publish significant works of scho- 
larship that comrnercial firms cannot afford to under- 
take. The University of Hawaii Press is a member of 
the 68-member American Association of University 
Presses, whose commitment, according to its by-laws, 
it is "to encourage the dissemination of the fruits of 
research and scholarship, and in connection therewith, 
the development of university presses and the flow of 
scholarly information both within and without the 
United States.” 

The growth of the Press since its establishment has 
been steady and gradual, with a marked expansion of 
its catalog listing during the past several years. Since 
the first book in 1948, the Press has published 83 new 
titles of which 67 are in print. At present the Press 
publishes about 16 titles a year, an ouptut that com- 
pares favorably with that of other distinguished but 
small university presses, such as those of Wesleyan 
University, Ohio University, Duke, Brown, and McGill. 

Since its inception, the University of Hawaii Press 
has concentrated on publication of scholarly books 
related to the Pacific region, works which add to the 
sum of knowledge, particularly those which result from 
the University’s extensive research programs and re- 
flect its regional responsibilities. Present listings in- 
clude original scholarship in such diverse fields as 
entomology. Pacific lexicography, race relations, land 
laws, anthropological linguistics, marine biology, his- 
tory of the Hawaiian Kingdom, fine arts of China and 
Japan, Far Eastern philosophy and literature, Okina- 
wan religion. Pacific cookery, Hawaiian folklore and 
legends. Pacific biography. The publishing activities 
of the Press also include the editing, production, and 
subscription and reprint fulfillment for two quarterly 
journals (Pacific Science and Philosophy East and 
West) and one semiannual (Oceanic Linguistics). 

The geographical focus of the University of 
Hawaii Press is specific, yet broad and flexible. Pub- 
lishing policies have reflected, from its beginnings, a 
principle recently stated by Marsh Jeanneret, director 
of the University of Toronto Press: "If the standards 
of scholarship are international, the interests of schol- 
arship are often regional.”* 

In their role as disseminators of scholarship, uni- 
versity presses also provide publishing services to other 
educational institutions or societies which have no faci- 
lities of their own. The University of Hawaii Press 
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has cooperatively published titles for the Friends of 
the Library of Hawaii, the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
and the Hawaiian Historical Society. 

Present Status 

The rising costs of book production and distribu- 
tion, together with the increased competitiveness 
among commercial publishers, have meant that the 
latter are even less willing than before to publish cer- 
tain kinds of scholarly books. At the same time, the 
quantity and scope of research activities in institutions 
of higher learning are expanding at a tremendous 
tempo. This development, combined with increasing 
student enrollment and the growing number of teach- 
ing and research personnel, generates greater demands 
for the publication of scholarly books. The University 
of Hawaii is experiencing this expansion, and the 
demand for publishing by its Press is increasing pro- 
portionately. 

Most published works of scholarship are intended 
for audiences of between 1,500 and 10,000 readers. 
The University of Hawaii Press publishes in editions 
of 1,500 to 5,000 copies. Although the state provides 
the major portion of the subsidy for the University of 
Hawaii Press, a significant share is contributed by the 
federal government and private foundations. In parti- 
cular, the state provides overhead and the salaries of 
the regular full-time staff, and the printing funds for 
approximately half of the books produced. The 
second half of the printing funds comes from other 
sources, and several part-time positions are also fi- 
nanced from these sources. 

In 1967, the staff was increased from six to ten full- 
time positions, and operation was reorganized into six 
departments, including: administration, concerned 
with direction, supervision, long-range development, 
policies, budgeting, and staff, etc.; editing; design and 
production; journals; sales and promotion; business 
operations, concerned with projections and analyses 
relating to costs, sales, commissions, subsidy requests, 
contracts, etc. 

Program Development 

The supply of publishable manuscripts will con- 
tinue to mount rapidly as both the scholarly quality 
and numbers of faculty increase. The establishment 
and growth at the University of research institutes, the 
exploitation of new areas of interdisciplinary studies, 
and the increasing importance in world affairs of the 
peoples of the Pacific will contribute to the rising curve 
in the publication potential of a Honolulu-based uni- 
versity press. For this reason the staff and the fund- 
ing of printing costs should be increased at regular 
intervals so that the Press will be able to meet the 
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greater needs caused by rising demands. The eco- 
nomic goal of the Press, to reach a volume of publica- 
tion sufficiently high so that sales will more nearly 
offset production costs, can only be achieved through 
proper staffing ratios and printing allotments, sup- 
ported by revised budgeting policies and reforms in 
local bidding procedures. 

Contracting 

The Press experiences great difficulty in making 
use of the services of book manufacturers (as distinct 
from job printers), due to the formal bidding pro- 
cedures required by state law. The chief restrictive 
practices which become serious obstacles to sound op- 
erations include: bid bonds, which are not customary 
in the printing industry, with the result that most out- 
of-state manufacturers will not submit to the require- 
ment; penalty clauses, also discouraging to out-of- 
state manufacturers; a 15 per cent differential favoring 
local bidders, resulting in a system which is not 
truly competitive; pseudo-competitive bidding, which 
does not allow inspection of the manuscript by out- 
of-state manufacturers prior to submission of a bid. 

In utilizing non-specialists for the manufacture 
of its books, the Press pays higher prices, experiences 
unnecessary delays, expends undue amounts of staff 
time and energy supervising production and over- 
seeing corrections, and sometimes must accept faulty 
workmanship or the alternative of additional delays. 
The higher production costs result in higher retail 
prices for the finished books. 

Revolving Fund 

Since its establishment the Press has not been 



permitted to retain the proceeds from the sale of titles 
published with state general funds. The fact that it 
does not do so creates severe difficulties in manage- 
ment, long-range planning, and achieving the out- 
put of which the Press is potentially capable. Retain- 
ing returns from sales is a basic condition of good 
publishing operations. It has the wholehearted ap- 
proval of the university press profession. 

Developments Under Academic Development Plan I 

1. Published 26 new titles, reprinted 13 books, issued 
three scholarly journals. 

2. In addition to regular scholarly volumes, produced 
special publications for the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, Friends of the Library of Hawaii, Hawaiian 
Historical Society, and in collaboration with the 
Australian National University Press. 

Projected Developments Under Plan II 

1. At present, 22 manuscripts in preparation; approxi- 
mately 17 new manuscripts for acceptance each 
year for next two years; thereafter, an annual in- 
crease of about 20 new projects. 

2. By 1975 projected annual publication of 26 books 
and 4 journals, making a potential total of about 
127 new titles for publication under Plan II; of 
these, some 20 to be cooperatively published with 
historical, scientific and educational organizations. 
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Chapter 27: EAST-WEST CENTER 



Purposes and Objectives 

The East-West Center— formally known as “The 
Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange Be- 
tween East and West”— was established in Hawaii by 
the U.S. Congress in 1960. The Center’s goal, as stated 
hi the enabling Icgiskition, is to promote better under- 
standing and relations among the people of Asia, the 
Pacific islands and the United States. The method 
suggested is the free interchange of information, ideas 
and beliefs in cultural and technological fields through 
programs of education, research and training. The 
Center was established in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii as an institution “where scholars 
and students in various fields from the nations of the 
East and West may study, give and receive training, 
exchange ideas and views . . . . ” From inception, it has 
focused on the dimension of human resources in inter- 
national understanding, supplemented by the exchange 
of ideas through the printed word. 

Relationships to the Universittfj State of Hawaii^ 

US. Government 

Hawaii was selected as the site for the East-West 
Center for a variety of reasons, including geographical 
location, the harmonious mixture of races and cul- 
tures in its population, the state’s Asian-Pacific out- 
look, and the role of the University of Hawaii in con- 
tributing to knowledge of these areas of the world. 

Congress has appropriated funds annually through 
the U.S. Department of State for support of the Cen- 
ter and provided for the construction of the East-West 
Center complex of buildings on the University of 
Hawaii campus. The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity is the agency of the state through which the 
Center receives its hinds. The interdependent nature 
of the institution is illustrated by the fact that its 
administration is responsible to the Board of Regents 
as well as to the National Review Board, an advisory 
board for the State Department. Congressionally-ap- 
propriated funds are channeled to the University 
through the State Department’ s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

The Center selects scholars, students and technical 
training participants from more than 30 countries 
and territories. In addition to Center-directed research 
projects, it provides intercultural opportunities through 
a variety of programs, including seminars and activi- 
ties linked to residence halls in which grantees live 
at the East- West Center. Academic instruction is car- 
ried out by the University, which gives academic 
credits and awards degrees to those qualifying. The 
Center arranges in some cases for further academic in- 
struction at universities on the U.S. mainland and in 
Asia. Technical and other specialized instruction and 
on-the-job training are also provided in cooperation 



with state government agencies, Asian-Pacific govern- 
ment agencies, private firms and the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (AID). 

Institute for Student Interchange {ISI) 

Scholarships, usually for graduate study leading to 
a master’s degree, are offered by ISI to young men 
and women possessing a high degree of leadership 
potential and scholastic ability and giving evidence 
of real interest in the goals of the Center. Preference 
in awarding grants is given to those seeking ad- 
vanced education in fields best meeting the needs of 
their respective countries. 

A small number of students are accepted for under- 
graduate programs from countries and territories with 
limited higher educational facilities. All students must 
meet University of Hawaii requirements; Asian and 
Pacific students are required to demonstrate profici- 
ency in the English language. All American students 
are required to study intensively an Asian or Pacific 
language, in addition to regular degree work. A ratio 
of two Asian or Pacific students to each American has 
been determined as most suitable to fulfill the Cen- 
ter’s goals of interchange and understanding. 

Scholarships are awarded initially for 17 to 20 
months, with provision for extensions to a maximum of 
24 months for graduate students when necessary to 
fulfill academic programs. American students normally 
are awarded field study trips to Asia or the Pacific area 
and Asian and Pacific students are offered study 
periods ranging from a summer to one semester plus 
a summer at U.S. mainland universities, depending on 
academic requirements. 

East-West Center students also are required to 
participate in Asia-America seminars for critical and 
constructive comparisons of varying cultures. During 
any semester, between 500 and 600 students are study- 
ing on Center grants awarded through the Institute 
for Student Interchange. 

Institute of Advanced Projects {lAP) 

The Institute of Advanced Projects awards about 
40 Center grants annually to promote— at the senior, 
professional level— research, writing, discussion and 
exchange of ideas on subjects of concern to East and 
West. In addition, lAP distributes reprints of articles 
published by specialists during or after their stay at 
the Center. Scholarly materials produced at the In- 
stitute are made available to educational, research 
and governmental institutions on both sides of the 
Pacific. 

Grants to Senior Specialists, such as college pro- 
fessors, government administrators, artists and scien- 
tists, provide for residence periods ranging from four 
to ten months at the Institute. In addition to work on 
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fic problems of concern to both East and West. Three 
surveys by distinguished academic groups, studying 
the lessons learned in this unique experiment in inter- 
national education, pointed the way to planning the 
Population Program, begun in 1968, and other prob- 
lem-oriented research programs outlined below. 

During the five-year period, several small but 
selective academic programs were added. These in- 
cluded: (1) the International Development Fellow- 
ships awarded to carefully selected graduate students, 
mainly from Asia, for Ph.D. studies at mainland uni- 
versities and the University of Hawaii in the applica- 
tion of social sciences in development; (2) the Teacher 
Interchange Program for experienced high school 
teachers in social sciences, history and the humanities 
to upgrade the teaching of Asian studies in American 
secondary schools, and Western studies in Asian 
schools; (3) the Junior Year in Hawaii program for in- 
tensive Chinese and Japanese language and area 
studies for selected American undergraduates whose 
colleges do not have Asian studies programs; (4) 
the Language Intern program for Asians teaching 
their own languages to foreigners; (5) the Language 
Teachers Training Program for American teachers of 
Chinese and Japanese. 

Notable advances in coltural interchange and 
understanding were achieved by involvement of gran- 
tees, through the East-West Center Grantees’ Associa- 
tion, working with Center administration officials in 
such fields as student discipline, selections, field 
studies, housing, special summer programs, English 
language teaching and broad program development. 

Technical training activities of the Institute for 
Technical Interchange were broadened to include 
field training projects and workshops in various Pacific 
island areas. The main thrust of ITI training was 
aimed at helping the development of peoples in the 
U.S. Trust Territory, but other work was carried on 
as well in other Pacific island areas and in selected 
fields of endeavor in Asia, such as hotel management 
training. 

Selection of Senior Specialists in the Institute of 
Advanced Projects was based on research proposals 
directly relevant to international development and 
cross-cultural relations. Thirty-four Occasional Papers 
and two bilingual dictionaries were produced by Re- 
search Publications and Translations. 

The East-West Center Press, since its founding in 
1963, published 70 books, of which 30 were original 
works issuing from the East-West Center. 

The East- West Center Library collection grew to 
over 270,000 volumes and 20,000 reels of microfilm 
by 1968. 

A wide variety of conferences and seminars focused 
on East-West problems of concern to scholars and 
policymakers. Responsibility for conferences and sem- 
inars was shifted to the office of the Deputy Chan- 
cellor for Academic Affairs in 1968 for improved co- 
ordination with existing and developing academic pro- 
grams. 



The report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural Affairs on the 
East-West Center (better known as the “Larsen Re- 
port”) in 1964 confirmed the soundness of the Cen- 
ter’s objectives and commended the work of the 
institutes. It recommended establishment of a Na- 
tional Review Board to advise the Secretary of State on 
East- West Center matters and the board was appointed 
later that year. The Larsen Report also strongly rec- 
ommended that focus be directed on fewer programs 
and closer coordination among the three institutes. A 
few months later the East-West Center Committee on 
Reorganization made a report which included the fol- 
lowing recommendations: coordinated program devel- 
opment; closer EWC-UH cooperation; and specifica- 
tion of “unique educational programs” on a multi- 
national, multi-level, multi-disciplinary basis. 

In 1967 a joint EWC-UH Task Force completed a 
five-year program projection recommending emphasis 
on identifying problems of Asian and American con- 
cern, and then devoting the resources of the East-West 
Center to seeking solutions. The Task Force said 
that problem-oriented programs should not entirely re- 
place the on-going Center programs in the three in- 
stitutes and should begin gradually and be carefully 
evaluated. Five areas were suggested for considera- 
tion of integrated Center problem-solving programs: 
modernization— economic, political, educational admin- 
istrative, and ideological aspects; conflict resolution- 
in political, economic, racial and religious spheres; 
food and population— including such factors as public 
health, employment, use of leisure, etc.; language- 
structural and social aspects, ranging from language 
description and learning to language in international 
relations; communication— the communication revolu- 
tion and its management, communication between *\nd 
within cultures, methods of passing on knowl^ ’ :e 
gained from research to peoples concerned. 

The first problem-oriented program in population 
dynamics was made possible by a grant of ^.7 million 
from AID in June, 1968. The five-year grant enables 
the Center to undertake a multidisciplinary research, 
study, and training pro^am involving Center staff. 
University of Hawai resources. Senior Specialists in 
the Institute of Advanced Projects, graduate students 
in the Institute for Student Interchange, and a broad 
range of training participants in the Institute for Tech- 
nical Interchange. Working relationships with Asian 
and U.S. mainland institutions in population problems 
research will be developed. 

Chief Developments Expected 1968-76 

The major task during the years 1968-76 will be 
gradually to integrate the work of the Center around 
programs and subprograms, a major portion of which 
will be problem-oriented. The broad, long-range Cen- 
ter goals specified in the legislation which created it 
will be broken down into subgoals stated as expected 
results or accomplishments, and ranked in priority. 
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These statements will identify the basic functions or 
programs of the Center. An analysis of alternatives 
will be undertaken to identify which activities should 
comprise the programs of the Center. Existing Cen- 
ter activities and projects will be analyzed, evaluated 
and related to these basic programs. A scheme of 
program responsibility will be established to ensure 
involvement of University and Asian scholars, grantees 
and Center units in decision-maldng. A system of pro- 
gram evaluation will be outlined and gradually devel- 
oped. Five- and ten-year projections of program ac- 
complishments and costs for all programs will follow. 
New, problem-oriented programs will be developed 
to fit within the total program structure. 

Financial support for problem-oriented programs 
will come from reallocation of existing Center re- 
sources and also will be sought from outside sources, 
including private foundations and various government 
agencies in the United States and in Asian-Pacific 
countries. 

As new programs develop, the number of ISI, ITI 
and lAP grants will increase to the limits of space 
available in dormitories and offices. Realistic consid- 
eration must be given to necessary expansion of the 
physical plant. The East- West Center Press, given 
some additional funding, should approximately double 
the volume of its sales and reach a break-even point in 
operations. The East-West Center Library holdings 
of Asian materials will increase by nearly 240,000 
volumes, if the current acquisition rate can be main- 
tained. ISI will deploy staff in Asia for improved selec- 
tion and field activities and will bring Center alumni 
into service as selection committee members and in- 
terpreters of the Center for Asian universities. 

Evaluation of programs, both old and new, will 
become a cyclic process of assessing goals, plans, op- 
erations and results. The degree to which programs 
are congruent with and supportive of the larger pur- 
poses of the Center will remain a major criterion for 
evaluation. 

Development of Prohlem-Oriented Programs 

The problem-oriented approach, referred to above, 
is a new policy and goal in the Center s search for East- 
West understanding, promising a closer integration of 
the Center’s activities. Planning for the period ahead 
will be devoted to problem-oriented programs. 

With this approach,, the Center expects to sharpen 
further the concept pi a multidisciplinary problem- 
oriented program; execute the new program on popu- 
lation dynamics in accordance with the concept; and 
develop additional programs, where studies indicate 
feasibility, in the general problem areas of food, 
development (modernization), intercultural communi- 
cation, higher education and the development of 
human resources, and values and society. 

Criteria 

There is no end to problems of common concern 



to East and West. The task is to isolate the few with 
which the Center and the University may logically be 
concerned. The Center’s perspective on projects will 
be middle range, neither directly operational ( for that 
belongs to government agencies) nor wholly long 
range ( for that belongs to the basic research functions 
of universities). 

Problems suitable to the East-West Center for its 
programs will first be delimited as follows: any area 
recognized by policymakers and scholars in Asian- 
Pacific countries and the United States as impeding 
social, economic or cultural betterment for which 
there is an actual or assumed solution. 

Further criteria for selection of problems and out- 
lining of programs to solve them include: (1) Each 
problem should be consequential to both East and 
West and capable of b^ing defined and worked on in 
an interdisciplinary fashion by research investigators 
from East and West working together; (2) the prob- 
lem should be of contemporary significance but fu- 
ture-oriented; (3) programs should be distinctive, 
not duplicating work on problems being studied else- 
where; (4) programs should have a comprehensive 
plan, including evaluation, a self-correcting method 
of operation, competent people and a budget; (5) 
programs should have a research design which will 
provide a systematic attack on the problem and in- 
terrelate all projects carried out by the program, and 
a design for both education and interchange; (6) the 
problem-solving program must lie within the capabili- 
ties of the East- West Center, the University and the 
community of Hawaii. 

Characteristics of Program Organization 
and Operation 

Problem-oriented programs, although academic in 
nature and content, will not duplicate University 
programs but be complementary to them. In a uni- 
versity, scholars are grouped around a common dis- 
cipline, presided over by a chairman, and called a 
faculty or department. In the East-West Center, the 
plan is to group scholars in programs organized around 
a problem, to draw them from several disciplines, 
and to select a director to preside over the group. 

Each program will have several projects whose 
members will constitute teams, that is, groups of 
people with differing functions who have the same 
orientation and who will cooperate to achieve a com- 
mon goal. Whereas faculty members of a university 
department are a residential group on a single campus, 
members of teams may be resident on many campuses, 
with continuity and coordination provided for by the 
director and staff at the EWC and the members of the 
team who are on the University faculty or temporarily 
in residence at the Center. 

'The team concept envisages groups of both older 
and younger scholars from Asia, America and the 
Pacific who will meet initially in residence at the 
EWC. A single team will be made up of scholars who 
are EWC staff, members of the UH faculty, or senior 
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specialists, University students, including grantees on 
EWC scholarships, and possibly trainees from ITI. 
A team member will be asked to make a rather long- 
term commitment to cooperate on the problems 
through continuing teaching, research or other work 
after returning to his home institution. It is hoped 
that his home institution will also agree to cooperate 
in support of the activities engaged in by the team 
member.. Team members coming to the EWC-UH and 
retur'.ii-.T their home institutions will form strands 
in a gro network of responsible scholars and in- 
stitutions. 

During residence in Hawaii student members will 
take courses at this University, assist senior scholars 
in residence with their research and writing, find their 
own places on the team, live with other students in 
dormitories, and engage in various extra-curricular 
activities coordinated by the EWC staflF. Senior special- 
ist members will engage in research, and some will 
hold advanced seminars at the University under an ar- 
rangement of joint appointments. They will evaluate 
the problem-related research plans of students and 
possibly give lectures to the trainees. Hawaii faculty 
who are members of a team will join in the research 
and continue their teaching, advising and other acti- 
vities, the amount of each depending upon arrange- 
ments made. 

Each program will have a field project. As a re- 
search, education and training laboratory, the project 
will bring together scholars, students and trainees from 
East and West under new and different conditions of 
study, work and living. Younger members of the team 
(students) would be given direction and advice by 
older members. It will be in the field project that 
students do their field work for their theses and disser- 
tations. (In addition to programs for students, the Cen- 
ter will continue to sponsor non-degree training pro- 
grams. Such activities will, to a certain extent, be 
coordinated with and related to the team approach 
proposed here.) Team members, in addition to their 
teaching and research activities, will be encouraged 
to engage in related community services according to 
the needs of their own societies and governments. Fre- 
sumably, as the work progresses, specific and useful 
solutions to current problems will be found. Local 
application will be necessary, and team members 
should be able to offer technical training and to con- 
duct applied research within the community. The 
decision as to whedier technical training shbuld take 
place in Hawaii or in the home country will be made 
according to circumstances. In general, training un- 
dertaken at the EWC will be only in highly specialized 
and unusual fields, or possibly for those areas of the 
Pacific and Asia where training facilities are inade- 
quate and trained personnel are few. 

Although questions have been raised in the past 
about the advisability of the Center providing scholar- 
ships at the Ph.D. level, the kind of program outlined 
here calls for the continuation of such training. These 
grants will be made primarily to persons who have 



already received the master s degree under the tutelage 
of a team member, although provision should be made 
for those of exceptional ability coming through other 
channels. Arrangements will be made among team 
members to supervise dissertation research and ad- 
vanced study on a cooperative basis. In this way, the 
team will take advantage of the best facilities of each 
institution. Since the team approach assumes the long- 
range point of view, the ultimate impact of a program 
including Ph.D. candidates would be greater than if 
concentration were placed only on the master s degree. 
Not only will these doctoral students be leaders in 
their countries 15 to 20 years from now; they will 
also have developed their ability to communicate 
cross-culturally, to contribute to the solution of prob- 
lems, to become teachers of teachers, to advise the 
Center, and to maintain the community of understand- 
ing. This team approach, especially as it is systema- 
tized through nominations by team members, should 
give greater assurance that these younger scholars 
will not become part of the “brain drain.” 

Besides common program services, much of the 
work now performed for advanced scholars, students 
and trainees will need to be continued. Just as a uni- 
versity provides a program of services to enrich stu- 
dent life and help students cope with personal and 
health problems, so the Center must provide such 
services to students and trainees. All participants will 
need help with housing, visas, transportation and 
orientation. Along with extra-curricular activities to 
enhance informal interchange, students will still be 
encouraged to participate in various activities which 
they help to plan, and there will have to be a place 
where problems of discipline are handled. 

For UH-EWC relations under this scheme, the 
organization of the University around the dis- 
ciplines and the Centers organization around prob- 
lems should provide a vigorous and dynamic record 
of concrete achievement. Participation in the pro- 
grams by University faculty will be essential. Indeed, 
the programs will depend upon close cooperation, 
since related teaching and research activities will have 
to be provided at the University; students will con- 
tinue to need University course work; and senior 
scholars in residence will in some cases receive joint 
appointments with academic departments. Such in- 
teraction between the two institutions can enliven con- 
siderably the educational endeavor on the Manoa 
campus. 

The EducatioruU Significance of Problem-Oriented 
Progranu 

The problem-oriented program has a number of 
characteristics which will give it educational signi- 
ficance. Because it sets forth actual problems of some 
consequence, to which there may be several possible 
solutions (or perhaps only inadequate accommoda- 
tions) it will require fitting theory to reality. 

Although considerable responsibility will rest with 
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the director of each program, all those engaged in and 
being educated through this activity will be finding 
data or making decisions which have the possibility of 
afFecting men’s lives. Realization of this goal will add 
the mood of seriousness and relevance which conven- 
tional education sometimes lacks. 

Since the student is part of a cooperative research 
program, he will be aware that he must participate 
actively in the field project and write up his findings if 
he is to contribute his knowledge to the solution of 
the problem. This realization should give definite 
focus to his class work, helping him to relate his work 
to an ultimate objective, not merely the passing of 
an examination. 

If the present educational crisis evidenced by stu- 
dent revolts on the campuses of American and Asian 
universities is indeed a crisis of involvement, of stu- 
dents wanting their studies and activities to be rele- 
vant to individual and social life, then this problem- 
oriented design may be a worth-while experiment 
toward solving that problem. 

The Interchange Significance of Problent-Oriented 
Progratm 

There are several elements in the design of prob- 
lem-oriented programs which can enhance interchange 
so that mutual understanding will be facilitated. EWC 
students will be working in small groups where more 
and deeper interchange can take place and each pro- 
gram and project will have well-defined goals in- 
volving participants. The participants, especially doc- 
toral candidates, will share common experiences over 
longer periods of time. All these factors should in- 
fluence the amount and quality of the interchange and 
produce conditions conducive to understanding. Mem- 
bers of the team living and working together over a 
period of months under circumstances which may 
become trying as well as strenuous will develop special 
ties of friendship and deeper understanding. Thus the 
whole setting of the field projects will provide a range 
of both intellectual and human experiences hitherto 
not attempted in the search for interchange. 

Another important factor affecting interchange will 
be that within the design, a student must be prepared, 
not only in the theory and methodology of his disci- 
pline, but also in appropriate language and area work 
for the field project abroad; this will equip him for 
deeper understanding of the people of the country in 
which he works. 



Stages in Developing Probtem-Oriented Programs 

The Center will utilize the work of prior years in 
identifying broad problem areas of concern to East and 
West and in which the University has scholarly 
strength. Special care will be taken to organize and 
support interdisciplinary seminars or informal discus- 
sion groups to investigate and delimit, in accordance 
with the EWC criteria, a suitable problem in the 
topical area and to assess the feasibilty of a program 
based upon it. Grantees and senior specialists from 
Asia, as well as other Asian scholars, will be invited 
to participate in formulating the problem and pro- 
posing projects, along with University faculty and 
specialists from local agencies. 

In 1968-69 seminar groups are being formed in 
all five areas suggested above, in addition to the popu- 
lation dynamics program, and will be supported for 
penods of time varying with accomplishments. The 
expected output of each seminar will be a brief pro- 
gram prospectus, drawn in accordance with EWC 
criteria, which can be shared widely with scholars 
and policymakers in Asia and America for criticism, 
suggestions and stimulation of interest. In some cases, 
it may be determined that a program is not possible 
under current circumstances. 

Whenever feasible, international conferences will 
be held to further the planning of the program de- 
limited in the prospectus and to enlarge the list of 
potential projects which the program might consider. 
Guided by the findings of the seminar and conference, 
a working group will draft a program proposal which 
emphasizes the characteristics established by the Cen- 
ter. If the Center supports the proposal, it will reallo- 
cate internal resources ( staff, space, grants ) and 
usually seek outside funding to augment its efforts. 

With plans, personnel and funds, each program 
will become operational and will fit within the total 
structure of the Center. Program teams will be formed 
as described above. Periodic review, evaluation and 
revision in the direction of specified program accom- 
plishments will be undertaken. Program life span will 
probably be projected for not less than 10 years. 

By 1976 the Center should have problem-oriented 
programs in operation within the areas which studies 
indicate are promising and likely to be rewarding. It 
will also continue programs along existing lines, and 
maintain some small capacity to respond to opportun- 
ities yet unknown. 



Part III: FISCAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

OF THE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Chapter 28: HOW THE UNIVERSITY’S OPERATIONS ARE FINANCED 



The authors of Academic Development Plan I 
courageously undertook to project a dozen years into 
the future Ae costs of operating Ae University under 
Ae expansion they foresaw. Only five years have 
elapsed since those projections were made, and already 
Ae annual operational budget of Ae University ex- 
ceeds that projected for 1975! Furthermore, the 
projected estimates of Ae state general fund— a chief 
support of Ae University— made in Plan I were so low 
Aat Ae level projected for 1975 was actually reached 
in 1967.* 

This is by way of comment on Ae perils of eco- 
nomic forecasting in a time of rapid change, and not 
apology, since similar projections made in Ae early 
IQfiO’s by government and private enterprise alike also 
fell short of Ae mark. And for good reason: published 
projections have to be cautious, lest Aey encourage 
Ae expansion of programs beyond what can be readily 
supported, and this decade has turned out to be a time 
when caution may lead one far afield as increases in 
li‘e states population, income and price level com- 
pound annually. With respect to University expenA- 
tures, no one in 1963 anticipated the rapid growth 
in extramural funds which Ae University would at- 
tract, mostly from Ae federal government, in support 
of its research, teaching and service programs. Pre- 
Action is quite as difficult now, as the nation waits for 
Ae end of warfare in Vietnam and for Ae budgetary 
**peace Avidend” which could help finance the mas- 
sive aiA to higher education already authorized by 
Ae Congress, but now funded at low levels. 

However hazardous economic and fiscal preAc- 
tions may be, they are necessary to relate Ae Univer- 
sity’s development to that of the state. Happily for Ae 
drafters of the present Academic Development Plan, 
Aere are available to it esAnates of Hawaii’s gen- 
eral fund revenues and of Ae University’s operating 



*Part of the discrepancy between estimate and reality was 
caused by special hazards of revenue forecasting: tax rates 
were increas^ in 1966 and the state changed its arrangements 
for supporting county governments out of its own general fund 
zeoeipts. 



budget requirements projected to July 1975, within 
one year of Ae close of the period covered by this 
Plan. 

OPERATING COSTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

The University of Hawaii, a large and complex 
public corporation, receives its funds from a variety of 
sources. First, it has a small endowment— $6 million 
appropriated by Ae Congress after statehood in lieu 
of Ae land grant received by mainland state univer- 
sities, rental income from Sand Island ( turned over to 
Ae state by the federal government wiA this deAca- 
tion), a majority of shares in Ae Honolulu StaAum 
Corporation, plus a modest amount of oAer securities 
and property given to Ae University. The annual in- 
come from this endowment is growing but still minor, 
supplying less Aan 2 per cent of Ac instiAtion’s an- 
nual operating costs. 

The University itself now collects about $7 million 
annually in Aition and other fees ( including Aose col- 
lected by the Summer Session and by Continuing Ed- 
ucation evening courses), plus an adAtional amount 
from the sale of goods and services (dormitories, book- 
store and parking lots) or from leasing concessions 
( cafeterias and venAng machines) . Income from sales 
and leases— after approximately 7 per cent is skimmed 
by the state general fund to help finance state opera- 
tions— is largely earmarked for the service of bonds 
issued for the construction and operation of dormi- 
tories and parking facilities, and so is not available to 
help finance the University’s operating budget. 

A much larger amount, now approximately $28 
million annually, is received from sources outside Ae 
state, labelled “extramural support” in the following 
table. Most of this category consists of federal grants: 
instiAtional grants, such as those going to land-grant 
colleges and Ae new sea-grant co^’eges on a formula 
basis; and grants won by inAvidual faculty members 
or departments in a national competition for the sup- 
port of Aeir research projects, teaching instiAtes or 
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service programs. Special cases include the federal 
appropriation (about $5 million annually) for the op- 
eration of the East-West Center and the contractual 
payment (current $2 million) for the University’s 
Peace Corps training program. Private foundations 
( e.g., Ford Foundation in support of Asian studies, the 
Commonwealth Fund for the School of Medicine and 
the China Medical Board for the School of Public 
Health) supply fixed term grants which are vital for 
the programs Aey benefit, but still quite small in the 
totality of University financing. 

The residual, the net amount appropriated to the 
University by the state legislature after taking into 
account the foregoing moneys, currently approximates 
$31 million or about two-fifths of the University’s 
annual operating budget, inclusive of the community 
colleges. (For the Manoa and Hilo campuses alone, 
the fraction is slightly smaller.) It is this amount 
which is a charge on the tax sources of the state. Con- 
sidering its financial support, then, Hawaii may be 
termed a national institution as well as a state uni- 
versity, but its control remains much more within the 
structure of the state government. 

In actual budgeting practice, estimated tuition and 
other University-collected receipts are included in the 
state s appropriation from its general fund, with actual 
receipts during fiscal year going to replenish that fund. 
Since 1967 the University has received a lump-sum ap- 
propriation so as to give it considerable and help^l 
flexibility in the expenditure of its budget, subject to 
legislative instructions. 



Cost Projections 

The Business Affairs Office of the University has 
projected the operating expenditures of the University 
of Hawaii system to the fiscal year 1974-75, taking as 
the base of its projections the estimates of student 
enrollment— and consequently the program expansion 
—contemplated by this Academic Development Plan. 
It should be observed that, aside firom the problematic 
expansion of the School of Medicine from two to four 
years— and that only if extra-mural support can be 
obtained and does not impede the normal development 
of the University— none of the changes contemplated 
by this Plan are exceptionally expensive. No new pro- 
fessional schools are included here, though there 
has been recurring interest expressed by the Hawaii 
Judicial Council and the Honolulu Bar Association, 
among others, in creating a law school at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Even if a law school were to be 
created, its major expense would be the cost of a 
building, if one had to be provided on campus, rather 
than its annual operating costs, which may be roughly 
estimated at about $500,000.* In a University bud- 



*The Association of American Law Schools estimated, on the 
basis of 1966-67 costs, that an annual expenditure of $480,000 
was required for a law school in full operation— $300,000 for 
salaries and fringe benefits, $50,000 for library acquisitions, 
$100,000 for administration, and $30,000 for scholarships. 
Quoted from a report on The Feasibility of Establishing a Law 
School at the University of Hawaii (Office of the President 
of the University, Honolulu, January 1968, p. 20). 



TABLE A 

SOURCES OF CONSOLIDATED OPERATING BUDGET OF UNIVERSITY BUDGET 





Actual: 


1967-68 


Budgeted: 


1968-69 


Millions 


% of Total 


Millions 


% of Total 


University receipts (Tuition fees and other receipts) 


$10.7 


16.0 


$12.0 


16.8 


Extramural income: Federal grants and other 


28.8 


43.2 


28.0 


39.3 


State general fund, net cost (essentially tax monies) 


27.2 


40.8 


31.3 


43.9 


TOTAL 


$66.7 


100.0% 


$71.3 


100.0% 



Note: University receipts include Summer Session and Continuing Education (General Studies) tuition receipts, which are specially 
funded. “Endowment income” from Sand Island dedication and $6 million trust fund established by Congress included in “extra- 
mural income.” 
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TABLE B 



OPERATING REQUIREMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
ACTUAL AND PROJECTED TO 1975 
(in millions) 



Expenditures Source of Funds 



Fiscal Year 
Ending: 


UH Proper 
& East- 
West Center 


Community 

Colleges 


Total 


General 
Fund (1) 


Other 

Sources (2) 


Total 


1967 (actual) 


$ 54.8 


$ 2.7 


$ 57.4 


$24.0 


$33.4 


$ 57.4 


1968 (actual) 


63.2 


3.4 


66.6 


27.2 


38.5 


66.7 


1969 (budgeted) 


65.9 


5.5 


71.3 


31.3 


40.0 


71 3 


1970 (requested) 


74.0 


6.9 


80.9 


40.1 


40.8 


80.9 


1975 (projected) 


119.7 


11.5 


131.3 


70.0 


61.3 


131.3 



Sources: University of Hawaii Budget Request for 1969-70, espedaUy Figure III, p. xi, plus additional data supplied by Univer- 



Notes: (1) Cost to general fund, net of tuition and other University receipts deposited in fund. 
(2) University income, including tuition, plus federal and foundation support. 



get which will exceed $100 million within a few years, 
the addition of a law school would be a significant 
but not major increment. 

The budget specialists also projected the division 
of costs between the sources wMch support the Uni- 
versity, detailed just above. In making these projec- 
tioi6, it was assumed, most conservatively, that federal 
funds would increase by only half, between 1968 and 
1975, while total University operating expenditures 
would more than double. 

In view of the history of the past decade, the 1975 
projections are likely to prove to be too small, most 
probably because they understate extramural support 
and tuition income. However, the figures shown in 
Table B oflFer the best projections which are now 
available, and do give a “ball park” estimate of future 
budgetary needs. 

STATE REVENUE PROJECTIONS 

The self-same warnings apply to the other, side of 
the balance sheet, showing projections of the general 
fund of the state government, from which the legisla- 
te appropriates tax support of the University. Pro- 
jections of general fund tax revenues have been made 
recently by state analysts to the fiscal year 1975. These 
are summarised in the following table. (Table C) 

The reader should know that state tax departments 
(source of the lower estimate for 1975 in Table 
C) habitually underestimate revenue collections. 
To them, Micawber s famous equation of surplus with 
happiness, deficit with misery, applies with the 



TABLE C 



GENERAL FUND TAX REVENUES, STATE OF HAWAII 
Actual and Projected to 1975 
(in millions) 



Fiscal Year Ending: 


Tax Revenues 


% Increase 
Over 1967 


1967 (actual) 


$205.3 




1968 (actual) 


226.3 


10% 


1969 (estimated) 


266.0 


29% 


1970 (estimated) 


299.0 


46% 


1975 ( lower estimate ) 


385.0 


88% 


(higher estimate) 


440.0 


114% 



strength of large numbers. If the state’s fiscal officers 
underestimate tax receipts and a positive budget 
balance ensues, they are usually praised as prudent 
men and good managers. But if they err in the other 
direction, they are vulnerable to damnation as deficit 
makers, or at least accessories before the fact. So 
in weighing the estimates, they tend to push up on the 
scales, not down. Hawaii’s tax department has un- 
derestimated tax revenues in virtually every year since 
World War II. For this reason, in the ensuing dis- 
cussion the higher projection for 1975 has been 
adopted, with the confident expectation that it, too, 
will prove to be an underestimation of the productivity 
of the Hawaii state tax system. 
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TABLE D 



RELATIONSHIP OF UNIVERSITY OPERATING BUDGET 
REQUIREMENTS FROM GENERAL FUND TO FUND’S TAX REVENUES 

Actual and Projected to 1975 
(in millions) 



Fiscal Year Ending: 


UH Requirements 
from 

General Fund 
( Table B) 


General Fund 
Tax Revenues 
( Table G) 


UH Requirements 
as Percentage 
of 

Revenues 


1967 (actual) 


$24.0 


$205.3 


12% 


1968 (actual) 


27.2 


226.3 


12% 


1969 (estimated) 


31.3 


266.0 


12% 


1970 (projected) 


40.1 


299.0 


13% 


1975 (projected) 


70.0 


440.0 


16% 



THE UNIVERSITY IN THE STATE BUDGET 

Basic data and necessary projections are now avail- 
able to test if the Univeisity of Hawaii is likely, under 
the period of this Academic Development Plan, to 
demand a significantly larger share of state tax 
revenues. Table D brings together the relevant in- 
formation from the tables immediately preceding. 

The historical data of the past two years in Table 
D show that the portion of state general fund tax 
moneys going to support the University of Hawaii has 
been constant at 12 per cent. This percentage is 
identical with the one computed five years ago in 
Academic Development Plan I. In other words, the 
costs to the state government of operating the Uni- 
versity have risen at the same rate as have the general 
tax revenues of the state. The projections for the 
years immediately ahead suggest that, as the com- 
munity colleges develop and the University’s student 
population requires a second major campus, the per- 
centage may gradually rise to about 16 per cent— 
assuming retention of the present tuition rates of $85 
per semester plus a general fee of $18. 

The problem of setting tuition rates lies outside 
the bounds of this Academic Development Plan. How- 



ever, the question directly affects the level of financing 
of the University, and therefore its capability of carry- 
ing out its academic plans. An ad hoc group should 
be appointed by the University— with faculty, student 
administration and perhaps citizen members— to study 
the fiscal and educational assets of the problem and 
then make recommendations concerning the tuition 
structure of the entire University system, including the 
Community Colleges, Summer Session and extension 
courses, as well as the Manoa and Hilo campuses. 
Special policy questions arising from the dependence 
of the Summer Session and Division of Continuing 
Education on tuition receipts were briefly noted above 
in the sections of this plan dealing with these two 
units. Chapters 21 and 22. 

Accepting the most pessimistic fiscal assumptions— 
even if federal funds were curtailed and if tuition is 
not increased— the proportionate increase in the Uni- 
versity’s state support “does not seem to be beyond the 
economic capability of the state.” This was the con- 
clusion reached in Academic Development Plan I 
(p. 112). It has been verified by the experience of 
the past five years and there appears no reason to 
modify it now. 
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Chapter 29: IMPACT OF THE UNIVERSITY ON THE HAWAII ECONOMY 



The value of education beyond the high school is 
beyond dispute. It benefits both the person receiving 
it and society at large. For the individual it may pro- 
vide quantifiable material benefits, such as a better 
paying job, as well as intangible rewards, such as the 
enrichment of his life. A study of 10,000 college 
graduates and 6,000 high school graduates indicated 
that a male college graduate earned about three-fifths 
more than a high school graduate of his same age.* 
Other studies of this sort have shown similar differ- 
entials. 

The economic benefits of higher education to 
society as a whole are harder to measure, but they are 
also beyond dispute. Well-educated workers are more 
adaptable to changing economic conditions and are 
therefore less frequently unemployed; education by 
helping reduce anti-social behavior cuts down on 
police and other social costs; productivity of the work 
force increases with education (studies suggest that 
more than one-fifth of the economic growth of the 
United States in the last 30 to 40 years is attributable 
to increases in the average education of the labor 
force). These statements, however, are applicable to 
the country as a whole and to education as a whole. 

The measurement of impact of the University of 
Hawaii on the Hawaii economy is subject to many 
more imponderables. For example, the benefits to the 
state of having x-number of graduates practicing in 
some field is not the same as the benefits of having a 
university that graduates x-number of graduates, al- 
though it might be about the same for the country as 
a whole. 

Therefore this discussion first considers only the 
eflFect on the aggregate income of Hawaii of the ex- 
penditures of the University of Hawaii and its stu- 
dents. It attempts to answer the question: How much 
annual income would be lost to the people of Hawaii 
if the University system did not exist? The Economic 
Research Center of the University has provided a 
method of estimating this amount. The method utilizes 
simplifying assumptions, notably concerning the ex- 
penditures multiplier, and precise data are sometimes 
lacking, but conceptually the statement of the prob- 
lem is relatively simple and a list of the necessary 
assumptions and estimates of the imprecise data is 
rather short. 

If the University did not exist, a large number of 
local students who attend it would leave to attend 
out-of-state institutions. In addition, federal funds re- 
ceived by the University plus the expenditures of 



•Quoted in Economic Report of the President of the U.S., Jan. 
1967, p. 145. It is apparent that factors other than higher edu- 
cation, such as greater energy, motivation or native intelligence 
may enter into this comparison, but it is reasonable to attribute 
a significant part of the differential to the educational experi- 
ence itself. 



mainland and foreign students would be lost to the 
state’s economy. Thus, in economic terms, we would 
be “exporting” less (there would be a loss of federal 
funds and overseas students’ local expenditures) and 
“importing” more (buying out-of-state university serv- 
ice), to the long-term detriment of the state economy. 

What impact this would have on the total income 
of the state depends on, first, what portion of this 
initial loss of expenditure (federal funds, etc.) repre- 
sents actual income lost to Hawaii residents and, 
second, what is the multiplier eflFect on the economy of 
this income loss. 

Consider first the case of federal and other extra- 
mural funds. 'These funds coming from outside the 
state are spent in a multitude of diflFerent ways. A 
grant to the University for an on-site study of 
Chamorro dialects on Guam obviously generates 
as income in Hawaii a smaller part of the grant than 
would a grant for a study of pidgin in Kona. A grant 
of a thousand dollars for scientific equipment, ex- 
pended on the mainland, results in no additional in- 
come to residents of Hawaii, but $1,000 in salary pay- 
ments to a College of Tropical Agriculture extension 
worker is respent in the state and so generates addi- 
tional income here. In a study of Hawaii’s export 
industries in 1960, the First National Bank estimated 
that 79 per cent of military expenditures, but only 53 
per cent of pineapple expenditures, became income to 
residents. University expenditures from federal and 
other extramural funds probably would show an in- 
come figure more like the military than like the pine- 
apple industry. As a first approximation, we assume 
that 80 per cent of University expenditures from ex- 
tramural funds are initially income to individuals in 
Hawaii. The income received will in general be split 
three ways: most will be spent locally for a variety of 
goods and services; a part will be used to pay federal 
and state taxes; a part will be saved. Of the part that 
is spent, some portion will remain in the state to be- 
come in turn income to other Hawaii residents, but 
a portion will leave the state to pay for imported goods 
and services, thus becoming income to mainland or 
foreign residents. 

The study of the First National Bank, The Impact 
of Exports, estimated that the proportion saved by 
Hawaii residents or paid out in federal income taxes 
is 16 per cent, leaving 84 per cent for spending on 
goods and services. Overall, economists of the bank 
estimated that a dollar of federal spending in Hawaii, 
after successive respending and “leakages” outside 
the state economy, ultimately generated $1.37 of 
income here. The multiplier for federal expenditures 
in Hawaii, in other words, was estimated to be about 
1.37. 

Applying this multiplier to the federal and other 
extramural funds received and spent by the University 
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in fiscal 1969 the following figures showing the total 
impact in the state economy are derived: 

Expenditures of Federal 
and Other Extramural Fund 28.0 million 

Multiplier 1.37 

Income Generated $38.4 million 

The University's contribution to the economy, be- 
cause of student expenditures, may be very roughly 
estimated in the following way. Table E gives the 
enrollment projections. 



TABLE E 




DAYTIME ENROLLMENT IN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM: 

FALL 1968 


Manoa Day 


17,080 


Hilo 


680 


Community Colleges 


5,500 


TOTAL 


23,260 



Consider the students as if they were tourists in 
Hawaii here to study instead of to swim. How many 
would not be spending their money here if the Uni- 
versity were not here?* In other words, how many 
would be going to mainland colleges or universities? 

Not all of the present or projected number would 
go to the mainland. Those with close ties or obliga- 
tions in Hawaii would shift to local private colleges 
and technical schools, or stop their formal education. 
This number probably would exceed the 6,300 now 
at Hilo and the community colleges, the campuses 
which particularly serve the commuting student. At 
the other limit, the 4,000 overseas students now at the 
Manoa Campus would almost certainly not be here 
if there were no University of Hawaii. 



TABLE F 

ESTIMATES OF STUDENT POPULATION LOST 
IF UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII DID NOT EXIST 



Line I Hilo and Community College 

students will stay 6,300 

2 Overseas students will leave 4,000 

Of the rest: 13,000 

3 a. 25% would leave 3,250 

4 b. 50% would leave 6,500 

5 c. 75% would leave 9,750 

Total students who would leave if University of Hawaii did 
not exist: 

6 Line 2 + line 3 7,250 

7 Line 2 -}- line 4 10,500 

8 Line 2 + line 5 13,750 



*We leave out of consideration the effect the exodus of students 
would have on the local expenditures of the families support- 
ing students going to the mainland. 



So the number lost would be somewhere between 
4,000 and 17,000; any estimate in between is purely 
conjectural. Assuming three estimates, 25, 50, and 75 
per cent of this range gives the following estimates 
of the number of students who are here if and only 
if the University is here. 

Local expenditures of students vary, depending 
on whether they live at home, whether they live in 
dormitories, or whether they make other living ar- 
rangements. A 1967 survey of living accommodations 
of Manoa campus students showed 11 per cent living in 
dormitories, 61 per cent at home and 28 per cent with 
other arrangements. Minimum expenses for students 
in dormitories have been estimated by the Office of 
Student Personnel at $2,100. Deducting $232 for tui- 
tion and fees leaves $1,868 for local expenditures, 
not including medical care. Assuming medical cost 
per student is $32, the total minimum costs for stu- 
dents in dormitories is $1,900. Cost for students living 
at home is less by the cost of housing of about $400, or 
$1,500. Cost for students in other accommodations is 
purely conjectural as no survey of their expenditures 
has been made. For simplicity, we will assume that it 
is only slightly over that of students living in dormi- 
tories, or $2,000. Applying these figures to the current 
ratio of students at home or away from home, and 
assuming no change in the ratio, gives an average total 
expenditure per student of $1,500 x 0.61 (for those 
living at home) plus $2,000 x 0.39 (for those living 
away from home) or $1,695— for convenience rounded 
to $1,700. 

Applying this average to the range of students 
conjectured to leave, the local expenditures which 
would be lost if the University were not in Hawaii is 
then as follows: 





No. of 
Students 


Expenditure Per 
Student 


Total 

Expenditure 


a. 


7,250 


$1,700 


$12,325,000 


b. 


10,500 


1,700 


17,850,000 


c. 


13,750 


1,700 


23,375,000 



In lieu of better data, the estimate developed in 
the Impact of Exports study for the tourist industry 
appears to be the best approximation to the per cent 
of income initially generated by student expenditure; 
i.e., 54 cents of every dollar remains as local income. 
Applying this to the local income multiplier, the total 
income effect of the student expenditure is 0.93.* 

The total income effect of the student expenditure 
is then projected, using each of the three asumptions 
as to the number of students who would not be in 
Hawaii if there were no university here. 



•.54 1 = .93 



I - (.84) (.496) 
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Aggregate Annual Income = .93 Student Expenditures 

a. $11,462,000 

b. 16,600,000 

c. 21,739,000 

These computations of income generated by the fed- 
eral expenditure and the student expenditure are sum- 
marized in Table G. 



TABLE G 

ANNUAL INCOME GENERATED AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII THAT WOULD BE 
LOST IF UNIVERSITY DID NOT EXIST 
1968-69 ESTIMATE 
(in millions) 



On account of: 

1. Federal and other 



extramural funds 
2. Student Expenditures 
(see above) 


$38.4 


a. 


II.5 


b. 


16.6 


c. 


21.7 


Total income generated: 


a. (I-f2a) 


$49.9 


b. (I-l-2b) 


55.0 


c. (I-1-2C) 


60.1 



These estimates give a high and a low which are 
approximately plus and minus 10 per cent of the 
middle estimate and probably are of the right order 
of magnitude. They suggest that the extra income 
attributable to the operations of the University of 
Hawaii exceeds by a considerable margin the amount 
appropriated to it out of the general fund of the state 
government. This does not say that the University 
comes free— its real costs are the alternative uses 
which might be made of the land it occupies and the 
manpower, buildings, equipment and supplies it uses 
—but it does say that, even if it were just a spender 
and not a producer, the University brings into or 
saves for the Hawaii economy a large amount of 
money which creates employment, raises the level 
of savings and investment, and even generates state 
taxes which offset in part the annual appropriation 
made by the legislature. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE 
HAWAII ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 

If the real cost of the Universi^ to the state is 
not the size of the annual legislative appropriation, 
but rather the income which might be obtained from 
other uses of the land, capital and human resources 
now employed by the University, what can be said 
about the “real” output of the institution? In the 
present state of the art of economic quantification 
(some economists would say the difficulties of mea- 
surement encountered here are not temporary but in- 
herently insoluble), most of the services rendered by 
the University cannot be given a market value. How- 



ever, even a listing of the benefits created by this 
public institution is suggestive of its worth. 

1. Instruction', Undergraduate^ Graduate, Frofesskmal 

Most teachers, engineers, accountants, business ad- 
ministrators, public administrators, agriculture special- 
ists, nurses and social workers now working in Hawaii 
are alumni of this state university. A large portion 
of the doctors, lawyers and other professionals prac- 
ticing here received a portion of their higher educa- 
tion at the University. 

No one can yet put a value on this education with 
any pretense of precision, but it is possible to get some 
inkling of the order of magnitude. Considering that 
there are about 20,000 UH alumni in the state who 
received their baccalaureates or advanced degrees 
from the University plus a number about as large who 
completed a substantial part thereof, and assuming-^ 
(1) that only half of them are active in the state 
economy; (2) that the 60 per cent income differential 
for persons with college education noted earlier in 
this section as a national estimate applies to Hawaii- 
then the additional personal income received in a year 
by alumni of this University by virtue of their UH 
education is of the order of magnitude of $100 mil- 
lion. This addition to the state’s productivity was pro- 
duced, obviously, by the education of many genera- 
tions of students. As the “output” of the University, 
crudely measured by degrees granted or student 
semester hours taught, continues to mount, the addi- 
tional personal income attributable to the instructional 
programs will grow proportionately. 

Continuing education is offered by the professional 
schools of the University. Each year thousands of 
professional people working in Hawaii have their 
education updated and enriched by courses, seminars 
and workshops offered by the Colleges of Business Ad- 
ministration, Education, Engineering, Tropical Agri- 
culture, by the Schools of Medicine, Nursing, Public 
Health, Social Work and Library Studies. The cost 
to the state’s general fund is slight, since most of these 
programs are self-financed or supported by federal 
grants; the benefits to the state’s practitioners and 
their clients is significant, but unreckoned. 

Still more elusive of economic calculation is the 
value of social leadership developed by alumni of the 
University, and reasonably attributable in part to 
their experience in higher education. A majority of 
Hawaii’s legislators, the entire Congressional delega- 
tion of the state, and a large proportion of other 
public officers and community leaders have studied 
at the University of Hawaii— and the proportion seems 
to be growing. 

2. Research and Research Support 

A new edition (November 1968) of the directory 
on Hawaii s Scientific Resources published by the State 
Department of Planning and Economic Development 
reports that there are 49 research-and-development 
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and allied companies in Hawaii, that 26 science-related 
organizations have been established here since mid- 
1966, employing some 3,800 scientists and professional 
personnel. Dr. Shelley M. Mark, director of the de- 
partment, points out in his introduction, that one 
reason for the rapid growth in the state’s science-based 
industry is the “outstanding progress” of the University 
of Hawaii “in professional excellence and scientific 
capabilities.” 

It is now a familiar phenomenon of advanced econ- 
omies that “think” industries cluster around major 
universities, and this has begun to happen in Hawaii. 
More than by the research facilities—laboratories, 
computers, libraries, etc.-of the University, such com- 
panies are attracted by the presence of highly com- 
petent faculty members who can advise and consult, 
sometimes for a fee, often without, on the technical 
problems faced by firms which are involved in the 
exploration of space or of the ocean deeps, in long- 
distance information retrieval, in biological research, 
etc. 

By their novelty, the newer industries receive the 
greater public attention, but Hawaii’s agricultural 
industries are even more important to the state’s econ- 
omy, and the largest concentration of research at the 
University is in the field of tropical agriculture. Cur- 
rently, some 190 research projects are underway in 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, and a staff of 75 
extension workers brings the results of advancements 
in knowledge concerning production and marketing 
to the agricultural businesses of the state. The Cen- 
ter for Engineering Research of the College of En- 
gineering has a comparable commitment to its pro- 
fession in Hawaii. 

Virtually all of the organized research programs on 
campus in one way or another are immediately and 
continuously concerned with the problems of Hawaii. 
Each year the Economic Research Center, Social 
Science Research Institute, Hawaii Institute of Geo- 
physics, Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology, Water 
Resources Research Center, Population Genetics 
Laboratory, Land Study Bureau, Hawaii Curriculum 
Center, Legislative Reference Bureau, Youth Develop- 
ment Center, Industrial Relations Center and the 
Educational Research and Development Center add to 
the understanding of Hawaii’s resources, potential for 
growth and problems encountered in its growth. 

The growth of the University’s graduate pro- 
grams has created another important source of new 
knowledge for the community. Each year a few score 
doctoral dissertations and a few hundred master’s 
theses are deposited in the University library, avail- 
able to the interested public, as are all volumes in 
the school’s general collections. Many of these mono- 
graphs, to be sure, may be of academic interest only, 
but others provide information and insight into prob- 
lems of society, government and business in this state 
which can be most useful and is readily available. The 
size and value of this depository of knowledge will 
grow rapidly in the years to come. 

er|c 



3. Community Services 

The portion of community services rendered by the 
University which is readily visible is that of the units 
organized for this purpose—the credit and non-credit 
courses, the Lyceum programs and community leader- 
ship workshops of the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Community Service, the constitutional and 
statutory materials developed and supplied by the 
Legislative Reference Bureau, the union-management 
information collated and published by the Industrial 
Relations Center, the advice to home gardeners and 
housewives provided in many media by the Hawaii 
Cooperative Extension Service, etc. 

However, a large though incalculable amount of 
community service is rendered by the faculty and stu- 
dents of the University, acting individually. Virtually 
every edition of the newspapers in the state lists 
public lectures, workshops, demonstrations, speeches, 
exhibits, concerts or public reports given by Uni- 
versity staff members. Volunteerism in community 
programs— from high school tutoring by University stu- 
dents to leadership in PTA’s and professional associa- 
tions by faculty members— is high at the University. It 
should grow under this Academic Development Plan, 
which stresses support for faculty participation in the 
life of the community. 

4. Cultural Programe 

An aspect of public service which is the particular 
concern of a university is its contributions to the 
cultural life of the community, broadly viewed to in- 
clude sports as well as the arts. A partial list of Uni- 
versity of Hawaii activities is suggestive. Staged pro- 
ductions of the Departments of Drama and Theatre 
and Music present to Honolulu selections from the 
repertories of both Orient and Occident. Members of 
the Art Department and their students exhibit their 
work on and off campus in increasing numbers; there 
are frequent concerts by the music faculty and their 
students. Each year, all three departments join in a 
lively festival of the arts which is becoming a major 
event of the cultural calendar of this community. 

Most of these activities occur in Honolulu, where 
the bulk of the state’s population lives, but dispersion 
to a wider and more varied audience is beginning. For 
some years the University’s Lyceum program has 
brought plays, concerts and speakers to the neighbor 
islands and rural districts of Oahu, but in limited num- 
bers. One constraint has been the limited number of 
auditoriums for stiging these events. Now, the con- 
struction of community colleges on each major island 
offers a statewide facility for staging cultural events 
arranged by the University, as well as generating more 
“events” on each new campus. Hilo plans to build 
an auditorium to serve the community as well as the 
student body and faculty. 

More powerful as a statewide medium for instruc- 
tion, edification and entertainment is the public tele- 
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vision network which the University operates in con- 
junction with the state Department of Education, dis- 
cussed in Chapter 22. All but a tiny portion of televi- 
sion sets in the state are in range of the T\^ network 
( sometimes, it must be admitted, with marginal recep- 
tion) and both the quantity and quality of the broad- 
casts continue to rise. The University’s channels now 
operate on every day but Saturday, and that day will 
be utilized when the size of the ETV staflF makes it 
possible, provisionally next year. With experience and 
support, the already good and varied programming 
should become an outstanding cultural resource of 
the state. 

A special function of the University is to help 
conserve the ancient culture of this archipelago. 
It houses and supports the state Committee for the 
Study and Preservation of Hawaiian Art, Language 
and Culture. The history, language, legends, religion, 
music, dances and artifacts of Hawaii are taught and 



studied at the University, at once helping to retain 
knowledge of the Polynesian culture and to enrich 
the present culture by vivifying its Hawaiian heritage. 

In its varied enrichment of the cultural environ- 
ment, the University serves itself and other institutions 
which require a professional sta£F, as well as serving 
the community at large. Salaries are primary in re- 
cruiting highly competent and highly mobile experts, 
and Hawaii’s private and public institutions must 
compete against national salary norms. Of great im- 
portance, however, is the quality of life to be enjoyed 
in the community— the quality of the theatres, movies, 
symphony, art museums, newspapers, television, 
athletic recreation, shopping centers, schools and Uni- 
versity. As an institution of learning and as a vital 
supporter of the arts, the University of Hawaii can 
help educate, attract and retain the creative and 
skillful people necessary for the continued prosperity 
of these small islands. 



Part IV: SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROJECTIONS 

OF THE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



The Emerging University of Hawah is a federation 
of campuses, under one Board of Regents and Presi- 
dent, with broadly delegated authority with respect to 
admissions policy and curriculum design on each cam- 
pus, but conforming to common standards of excel- 
lence in academic achievement. Within this system 
there will be the following division of labor: 

The Manoa Campus will continue to oflFer a wide and 
expanding range of degree programs, graduate and 
undergraduate, but with increasing emphasis on 
upper division and graduate work. It will continue 
to house the professional schools and administer 
the research units of the University. Its library, 
computer center and other basic support facilities 
will serve the entire University system. 

By the time the Manoa Campus reaches a student 
population of 25,000— around 1974— a second gen- 
eral campus should be established on the island 
of Oahu, to be developed in phased increments 
over several years. 

The Hilo Campus will expand its present lower divi- 
sion (freshman-sophomore) curricula to become 
a liWral arts college, offering a baccalaureate in 
selected fields, plus a limited range of courses in 
a few professional fields, notably education. At 
the same time, the Hilo Campus will combine with 
the Hawaii Technical School to offer instruction 
aldn to that of the community colleges already in 
operation in all other counties of the state. 

The community colleges will accept all high school 
graduates who present themselves, as well as some 
without diplomas, relying on intensive academic 
counseling and selective placement criteria to 
enroll students in either college-transfer programs 



or in technical education programs. Students in 
the former programs will readily be able to transfer 
to any other campus in the University system, being 
held to common standards of achievement. 

I. MAJOR PROJECTIONS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

1. Centralize admissions intake for the entire system, 
which would enable a student applicant to indicate 
his first, second and third choice of campus with- 
out having to apply separately to each. Each caiii- 
pus could apply its own admissions standards, 
which would appropriately vary. 

2. Encourage campuses of University system to sup- 
port each other’s programs, following example of 
Colleges of Business Administration and Educa- 
tion, which use facilities of nearby community 
colleges for special courses. Reciprocally, make 
Manoa facilities available to qualified community 
college students. 

3. Provide frequent consultation among faculty mem- 
bers of the several campuses who teach compar- 
able courses, and among admissions officers and 
other administrators who work with students. 

4. On each campus, attempt to reach potential stu* 
dents now barred from higher education by en- 
vironment or family circumstances; also increase 
number of students with superior qualifications. 

5. Examine the varied tuition structure of the Uni- 
versity system and related question of general fund 
support for Division of Continuing Education even- 
ing programs and Summer Session. 
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Whereas Plan I set the guidelines for the major 
expansion of the Manoa Campus which occuned 
during the period of developmental take-off between 
\l963 and 1968, this Plan concentrates on improvement 
(M programs already in being, more than on growth. 
Particular attention is given to innovation in meeting 
tlS educational goals of the University and in evaluat- 
in^the results of academic programs. 

II. MAJOR PROJECTIONS FOR THE 
MANOA CAMPUS, GENERALLY 

1. Match increasing diversity of students with in- 
creasing variety of curriculum choices, learning 
situations and teaching styles. 

2. Foster greater student initiative in learning, plac- 
ing on those students who can bear it responsi- 
bility to create their own education from facilities 
on campus— decreasing emphasis on lectures, in- 
stead developing individual study, audio-tutorial 
facilities, self-paced learning, credit-by-examina- 
tion, etc. 

3. Increasingly involve students in discussions of 
academic policies, serving on appropriate com- 
mittees along with faculty and administrators. 

4. Expand and improve academic advising to help 
students make well-considered curriculum choices 
and utilize opportunities for individualized leam- 
ing. 

5. Encourage faculty to examine teaching-learning 
process and to use facilities on campus, notably 
Instructional Resources Service Center, for im- 
proving technology of classroom. 

6. Give sustained attention and support to improving 
general education courses. 

7. Study objectives and content of general educa- 
tion core; add more choices; experimentally pro- 
vide alternative to core. 

8. Design new curricula and new approaches to 
undergraduate instruction, including multi-dis- 
ciplinary approaches, appraising results carefully. 

9. Establish New Division in Office of Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs to give additional sup- 
port to curricular innovation, to administer Honors 
Programs and Interdisciplinary Studies. 

10. Continue policy of concentrating on fields of study 
in which University has some inherent advantage, 
but give all academic departments research "sup- 
port essential to active scholarship. 

11. Continue to build University’s competence in 
studies relating to Pacific and Asia, particularly 
south and eastern Asia and islands off those 
coasts. Similarly focus international programs; 
in planning them, ensure that good works abroad 
do not weaken the University’s instructional and 
service programs at home. 

12. Without weakening the present curriculum, en- 
courage colleges to add courses dealing with com- 
munity problems, particularly courses based on 
fuller involvement with the greater community. 



13. Consider establishing Council on Community 
Service to review University’s service commit- 
ments, identify new areas where service is called 
for, and encourage cooperation of University 
units in community service projects. 

14. Expand University services to people of Hawaii 
through continuing education-by the College 
of Arts and Sciences, professional schools. Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education and Community 
Service, Summer Session and over ETV. 

15. Respond to the growing needs of the state and 
nation by educating an increased number of per- 
sons in the various professions, endeavoring to 
help students in all fields to attain not only the 
basis for professional competence but also an un- 
derstanding of the impact of their future work on 
the quality of civilization. 

16. Maintain the University as an open academic com- 
munity, not taking an institutional position on 
political or social issues, but opening its doors 
to those who challenge and those who defend 
stated positions-as long as they are qualified to 
discuss the ideas in question and do not try to ob- 
struct others in their equal right of inquiry and 
expression. 






There are many integrating themes in the planned 
development of the individual colleges and schools of 
the Manoa Campus, including a common concern 
about improving instruction and academic advising, 
applying a systems analysis to their programs and 
evaluating their outcomes, using the t^mpiiter more 
widely and effectively, providing better continuing 
education and more public service, etc. Some of the 
particular plans of the individual units of the cam- 
pus follow. 

III. MAJOR PROJECTIONS FOR SPECIFIC 

UNITS 

A. College of Arts and Sciences (pp. 25-35) 

1. Analyze teaching-learning process; improve in- 
struction, particularly of general education; 
examine College core. 

2. Increase use of credit-by-examination and 
placement tests. 

3. Expand and improve academic advising. 

4. Establish sub-colleges to offer new undergrad- 
uate programs; consider reorganization of Col- 
lege on divisional lines. 

5. Introduce doctoral programs in economics, 
English, mathematics, speech-communications 
and possibly other disciplines, as justified by 

need and departmental development. 
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6. Encourage faculty members and students to 
undertake community service. 

B. College of Business Administration (pp. 36>)9) 

1. Attain accreditation of master’s program; estab- 
lish doctoral program. 

2. In curriculum and research, emphasize compu- 
ter applications, international business and ad- 
ministrative processes, in latter area serving 
other professional colleges of University as well. 

3. Create a business administration research pro- 
gram. 

4. Make a selective improvement in the large stu- 
dent-faculty ratio. 

C. College of Education (pp. 4(M6) 

1. Establish Ed.D., M.S. in Recreation Adminis- 
tration and Physical Education; expand Ph.D. 
program; create Educational Specialist pro- 
gram. 

2. Improve and extend in-service programs. 

3. Work with other colleges on campus in pre- 
paring teachers for higher education institu- 
tions; work with community colleges in prepar- 
ing teacher aides and other para-professionals 
for the schools. 

4. Encourage curricular and teaching innovation 
throughout the College. 

D. College of Engineering (pp. 46-54 ) 

1. Create baccalaureate program in chemical en- 
gineering; work toward doctorate in all five 
graduate programs as faculty and facilities 
reach necessary strength. 

2. Develop coordinated basic curriculum for all 
baccalaureate programs, easing transfer from 
other campuses at end of sophomore year. 

3. Develop cooperative curricula and broader re- 
search programs in conjunction with other col- 
leges of University. 

4. Establish programs of continuing education and 
international engineering. 

5. Support Information Sciences curriculum unit 
until possible transfer to other administrative 
unit. 

E. School of Medicine (pp. 56-62) 

1. Develop biomedical science departments and 
clinical faculty to teach pre- and post-doctoral 
programs, and also continuing education. 

2. Establish programs in tropical diseases and in 
allied medical sciences, such as physical and 
occupational therapy. 

3. Have outside consultants make complete finan- 
cial analysis of costs and benefits of expanding 
School to four-year program. 



F. School of Nursing (pp. 62-68) 

1. Transfer technical nursing program to com- 
munity colleges in 1971-72. 

2. Establish state-wide committee to help long- 
range planning for nursing education and help 
coordinate nursing programs on all campuses of 
University system. 

3. Study feasibility of introducing doctoral pro- 
gram. 

4. Expand dental hygiene program hrom two to 
four years. 

G. School of Public Health (pp. 68-72) 

1. Create programs for Dr.P.H., emphasizing 
health education, and for PH.D., combining 
study of biostatistics and epidemiology. 

2. Increase research activities, especially on devel- 
oping health information retrieval systems. 

H. School of Social Work (pp. 72-77) 

1. Work toward establishing doctoral program, 
while improving master’s program. 

2. Offer multidisciplinary undergraduate major in 
social welfare; cooperate with other University 
units in developing multidisciplinary curriculum 
in human services. 

3. Establish research center and emphasize faculty 
research. 

4. Augment community service and provide more 
comprehensive continuing education. 

I. School of Library Studies (pp. 77-80) 

1. Strengthen offerings in use of computers for 
library work. 

2. Increase faculty research, especially in areas 
of Asian and Pacific library problems; develop 
sister-school relationship with library schools 
in Pacific area. 

J. College of Tropical Agriculture (pp. 80-85) 

1. Strengthen integration of teaching, research and 
service functions of College. 

2. Improve undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tion; extend doctoral programs to include agron- 
omy, nutritional science and other fields, where 
appropriate. 

3. Establish two-year programs for technicians, 
short-term training courses for agricultural work 
in the Pacific and S.E. Asia as well as for con- 
tinuing education in Hawaii. 

4. Initiate programs in land use and conservation, 
pollution control, handling of tropical agri- 
cultural products and agricultural journalism. 

5. Restructure College administrative organization 
to better accomplish preceding objectives. 
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K. Graduate Division (pp. 87-89) 

1. Concentrate on upgrading advanced degree 
programs in subject matter areas already under 
development; enter into new areas only selec- 
tively to utilize inherent advantages of this 
University. 

2. Cap natural growth of departments with doc- 
torate when faculty and facilities are sufficiently 
strong. 

3. Review graduate programs frequently to ra- 
tionalize degree requirements, improve quality 
and assure that time to complete curriculum is 
not prolonged. 

4. Provide each graduate students with necessary 
faculty consultation. 

L. Research Administration (pp. 89-106) 

1. Coordinate program planning between research 
units and academic departments; to achieve 
this, adopt formal organization and procedures 
involving faculty participation. 

2. Utilize opportunities for multi-disciplinary re- 
search oflFered by University’s participation in 
Sea-Grant program of the National Science 
Foundation. 

3. Emphasis in research. The University’s or- 
ganized research programs are too numerous 
to be digested in this summary, but the follow- 
ing listing gives some indication of where the 
major research units will concentrate their ef- 
forts in the next seven years. 

Economic Research Center— long-range studies 
of Hawaii’s economy. 

Social Science Research Institute— culture and 
mental health in Asia and Pacific, survey re- 
search, Korean studies. 

Pacific and Asian Linguistics Center— U.S. Trust 
Territory, South Pacific, S.E. Asia, Taiwan, 
Japan. 

Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology— Hawaii 
fisheries and benthic animal communities; 
mesopelagic animal communities. 

Laboratory of Sensory Sciences— application of 
research findings to communication, educa- 
tion, medicine. 

Lyon Arboretum— increase collection of vanish- 
ing plant species of Hawaii and the montane 
tropics. 

Pacific Biomedical Research Center— physio- 
logy of marine mammals; studies of Pacific 
island peoples. 

Population Genetics Laboratory— peoples of 
Pacific basin. 

Hawaii Institute of Geophysics— tropical mete- 
orology; geology of oceanic islands and sea 
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floor; tsunami wave generation; underwater 
sound. 

Institute for Astronomy— dc^'elopment of major 
observatory on Mauna Kea; space astronomy. 
Land Study Bureau— integration and computeri- 
zation of state land classificatjpn data. 

Water Resources Research Center— meet state’s 
needs for water research; expand programs 
in Pacific iskinds and S.E. Asia. 

Pacific Islands Studies— census of faculty with 
Pacific Islands interest; complete first-rate 
library collection. 

M. University Library (Manoa) (pp. I07-II2) 

1. Expand collection to bring it closer to median 
size of comparable universities, making collec- 
tions in selected fields truly excellent. 

2. Show in catalog all bibliographical resources 
on Manoa Campus; publish catalog. 

3. Provide other campuses of University system 
with cataloging and other routine services. 

4. Determine feasibility of using computer to make 
library materials directly accessible to other 
campuses. 

5. In Instructional Resources Service Center, pro- 
vide faculty with consultation and ^ . orkshops on 
newer instructional technology and techniques, 
as well as media services. 

N. Computing Center (pp. II2-II3) 

1. Participate in organization of research program 
in information sciences to coordinate varied 
activities in this new field. 

2. Provide up-to-date computer facilities to faculty 
and administration, with accompanying con- 
sulting and technical services. 

O. Summer Session (pp. II4-II6) 

1. Work with colleges and schools of University 
in developing summer programs, particularly to 
meet needs of “regular” students. 

2. Articulate course offerings with those of the 
community colleges and Division of Continuing 
Education. 

3. Make additional opportunities available to “mar- 
ginal” students, as through Upward Bound pro- 
gram. 

4. Offer instruction in art of teaching to doctoral 
candidates and others pLmning to teach in 
higher education, working with appropriate 
colleges of University. 

P. Continuing Education and Community Service 

(pp. II6-I22) 

1. Expand credit and non-credit course offerings, 
with gradual increase in general fund support. 
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2. Double ETV service output, particularly con- 
centrating on adult education; establish district 
production centers. 

3. Construct Pan-Pacific Forum for local, national 
and international meetings, as well as center 
for continuing education. 

4. Build up Center for Governmental Develop- 
ment. 

Q. Office of Student Affairs (pp. 123-129) 

1. Develop planned Student Union building and 
programs. 

2. Supply good housing for more students, includ- 
ing “living-learning” facilities in residence halls. 

3. Expand use of Counseling and Testing Center 
by students who are relatively free of emotional 
difficulties. 

4. Develop financial aid programs for low-income 
students. 

5. Expand International Student Office to serve 
foreign faculty and American students needing 
advice on overseas opportunities. 

6. Provide adequate student health service. 

7. Provide improved placement and career ad- 
visory services. 

8. Transfer Admissions and Records Office to 
Vice-President for Academic Affairs. 

R. Hilo Campus (pp. 130-135) 

1. Develop four-year program by stages, adding 
courses, staff and library support concurrently. 

2. Concentrate on liberal arts curriculum, but with 
selected courses in professional areas, particu- 
larly in education. 

3. Combine with Hawaii Technical School to offer 
expanded technical program. 

4. Encourage interchange of students and ex- 
change of faculty with Manoa Campus. 



S. Community Colleges (pp. 135-138) 

1. Develop on all campuses comprehensive pro- 
grams for students seeking college-track or 
technical education. 

2. Continue study of technical programs, to en- 
sure their appropriateness and relevance to 
modem technology; establish research projects 
to evaluate instruction, generally. 

3. Develop continuing education programs for 
evening or late afternoon. 

4. Provide community-oriented educational serv- 
ices. 

T. University Press (pp. 139-140) 

1. Increase funding, including establishment of 
revolving fund to let Press grow with the Uni- 
versity. 

2. Endeavor to change state laws which often 
force Press to follow uneconomic business 
practices. 

U. East-West Center (pp. 141-146) 

1. Develop programs around a problem orienta- 
tion, beginning with a long-range, multidisci- 
plinary program on population. 

2. In these programs, work closely with depart- 
ments of the University, utilizing split appoint- 
ments where mutually desirable; involve 
scholars from the Pacific and Asia, as well as 
grantees. 

3. Provide more grants to doctoral candidates, who 
will participate in problem-oriented programs 
of research, learning and application of research 
findings. 

4. Develop facilities necessary for new programs, 
particularly Center library of Asian materials, 
and obtain financing needed for this growth. 
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APPENDIX TABLE I 

FALL, DEGREE-CREDIT DAYTIME ENROLLMENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, MANOA, HILO AND NEW CAMPUS 
ACTUAL AND PROJECTED, 1957-75 



Fall 

Semester 


Grand 

Total 


Total 


Manoa Campus 
Undergraduates 


Graduates 


New 

Campus 


Hilo 

Campus 


1957 


5,928 


5,741 


4,906‘ 


835‘ 




187® 


1958 


6,567 


6,342 


5,396 


946 


— 


225 


1959 


7,173 


6,923 


5,707 


1,216 


— 


250 


1960 


7,771 


7,511 


6,197 


1,314 


— 


260 


1961 


8,516 


8,231 


6,664 


1,567 


— 


285 


1962 


9,549 


9,150 


7,379 


1,771 


— 


399 


1963 


10,821 


10,466 


8,441 


2,025 


— 


355 


1964 


12,039 


11,641 


9,381 


2,260 


— 


398 


1965 


14,097 


13,587 


10,825 


2,762 


— 


510 


1966 


15,343 


14,772 


11,420 


3,352 


— 


571 


1967 


17,182 


16,564 


12,976 


3,588 


— 


618 


1968 


17,761 


17,082 


13,239 


3,843 


— 


679 


Protected: 


1969 


19,586 


18,701 


14,308® 


4,393® 


— 


885’ 


1970 


21,482 


20,452 


15,421 


5,031 


— 


1,030 


1971 


23,307 


22,187 


16,482 


5,705 


— 


1,120 


1972 


25,092 


23,882 


17,569 


6,313 


— 


1,210 


1973 


25,352 


24,052 


17,096 


6,956 


— 


1,300 


1974 


25,747 


24,347 


16,714 


7,633 


— 


1,400 


1975 


28,986 


25,345 


16,999 


8,346 


2,121 


1,520 



‘Data 1957 to 1968 from Fact Book for the University of Hawaii, I9l H-1969. 

•Projected data 1969 to 1975 from Enrollment Projections, 1969-1975, University of Hawaii System, University of Hawaii Institutional 
Research Office, November 1968: Table 1, p. 3. 



APPENDIX TABLE II 

POPULATION OF THE STATE OF HAWAII, 1930-1975 



Year 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Index 


1930 


368® 


49.3 


1940 


423® 


56.6 


1950 


500® 


66.9 


1960 


633® 


84.7 


1965 


747® 


100.0 


1970 


849® 


113.7 


1975 


962® 


128.8 



'U.S. Census. 

^Population Projections, State of Hawaii General Plan Revision 
Program, Part 4, ( State of Hawaii Department of Planning and 
Economic Dev^pment, 1967), p. 20. 
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APPENDIX TABLE III 

DEGREE PROGRAMS OFFERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, 
MANOA CAMPUS, 1961-62 TO 1968-69 



Academic Year and 
College or School 


Bachelor’s 


Master’s 


Ph.D. 




1961-62 




47‘ 




36‘ 




7‘ 


1962-63 




62 




50 




16 


1963-64 




62 




51 




18 


1964-65 




59* 




59“ 




18“ 


1965-66 




60 




63 




21 


1966-67 




64 




66 




25 


1967-68 




64 




67 




27 


1968-69 




65 




69 




28 


Arts an.^ Sciences 


41 




36 




17 




Business Administration 


10 




1 




— 




Education 


3 




6 




1 




Engineering 


4 




5 




1 




Library Studies 


— 




1 




— 




Medicine 


2 




6 




5 




Nursing 


1 




1 




— 




Public Health 


— 




2 




— 




Social Work 


— 




1 




— 




Tropical Agriculture 


4 




10 




4 





‘Data from 1961-62 to 1963-64 from University of Hawaii General Catalogs and Graduate School Bulletins. 
“Data from 1964-65 to 19^-69 from Fact Book for the University of Hawaii, 1968-69. 



APPENDIX TABLE IV 

DEGREES AWARDED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
(OTHER THAN ASSOCIATE DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES), 
1957-58 TO 1967-68, AND PROJECTED 1972-73 AND 1975-76 



Year 


Total 


Bachelor’s 


Master’s 


Doctor’s 


Actual: 

1957-58 


792‘ 


735“ 


54“ 


3“ 


1958-59 


887 


812 


71 


4 


1959-60 


965 


881 


81 


3 


1960-61 


948 


832 


109 


7 


1961-62 


983 


869 


112 


2 


1962-63 


1,160 


893 


152 


15 


1963-64 


1,301“ 


983“ 


304“ 


14“ 


1964-65 


1,565 


1,183 


362 


20 


1965-66 


1,900 


1,444 


427 


29 


1966-67 


2,098 


1,515 


555 


28 


1967-68 


2,699* 


1,833* 


819* 


47* 


Projected: 

1972-73 


4,700‘ 


2,900‘ 


1,600‘ 


200‘ 


1975-76 


6,150 


3,600 


2,250 


300 



‘Data from 1957-58 to 1962-63 from An Academic Development Plan for the University of Hawaii /January 1964, p. 123. 
“Data from 1963-64 to 1966-67 from Fact Book for the University of Hawaii, 1967-68, p. 10. 

“Data for 1967-68 from Admissions and Records Office. 

‘Estimated by Offices of Institutional Research and Academic Development. 
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: No SCH projections for Information Sciences courses are made for 1972 and 1975 since that curriculum was first offered in Fall 1968. 
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Admissions and Records 
Financial Aids 



Student Housing 
Counseling & Testing 

International Students 
Student Health 
Student Activities 

Placement & Career Planning 

Staff (FTE) 

Professional 
Civil Service 



OFFICE OF STUDENT AFFAIRS 



1963-64 



a. Registrations 


30,910 


b. Transcripts 


17,393 


a. Scholarships: 




No. of Scholarships 


622 


Value 


$146,335 


b. Loans: 




No. of Loans 


(1,814) 


Value 


$686,843 


c. Student Help: 




No. of Students 


(1,574) 


Expenditures 


$787,364 


Students in Dormitories (per sem.) 


659 


a. Clients 


3,699 


b. Contacts 


7,882 


Contacts 


4,608 


Contacts 


18,528 


No. of Groups Served 


157 


No. of Individuals Served 


18,080 


No. of Interviews 


738 




58 




19 




39 



Actual Projected 



1967-68 


1972-73 


1975-76 


53,538 


82,749 


103,503 


35,121 


54,284 


67,896 


757 


861 


1,077 


$ 256,497 


$ 291,736 


$ 364.924 


, (2,539) 


(3,924) 


(4,908) 


$ 738,573 


$1,141,457 


$1,427,694 


(2,507) 


, (3,875) 


(4,847) 


$1,582,979 


$2,446,767 


$3,060,511 


684 


1,184 


2,184 


4,910 


5,375 


6,723 


17,989 


27,804 


34,777 


7,086 


10,952 


13,698 


23,000 


35,549 


44,463 


102 


158 


198 


30,130 


58,227 


96,769 


1,014 


1,567 


1,960 


99 


114* 


207 


47 


58 


92 


52 


56 


115 



*Data on staff is for 1968-69. 
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INDEX 



Academic advising, 23, 25, 27, 29, 45, 48, 67, 126 
Academic Development Plan I, 1-2, 10-11, 15, 23, 25, 49, 
101, 107 
Accreditation: 

Business Administration, College of, 36 
Engineering, College of, 48 
Library Stupes, Graduate School of, 77 
Medicine, School of, 59 
Nursing, School of, 62, 67 
Public Health, School of, 70 
Social Work, School of, 72 
Admissions, centralization of, 156 
Admissions and Records, 12^126 
Agency for International Development, 71, 142-143 
ALOHA system (Additive Links On*line Hawaii Area Sys* 
tern), M 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 36 
American Association of University Presses, 139 
American Library Association, 77 
American Medical Association, 59 
American Public Health Assodation, 70—71 
American Samoa, 56, 66, 71 
Arts and Sciences, College of, 25-34 
academic advising, 23, 25, 27, 29 
academic departments (listing), 26 
College Senate, 27 
community service, 27 
credit by examination, 25 
curriculum, 25, 28-29, 30-32 
degree programs, 27 
enrollment and credit hours, 27 
ethnic studies, 29 
faculty and staff, 27 
multidisciplinary studies, 25 
“non*major major”, 25, 29 
organization charts, 26, 35 
planned development, 157-158 
public service, 32-33 
research, 31-32 
sub'Colleges, 29 

Asia (see International programs) 

Asia Training Center, 119 
Asian and Pacific languages, 5 
Audio-visual resources, 31 
Australia, 54, 95, 109 

Biology curriculum, 19 

Board of Regents, 8 

Booz, Allen and Hamilton report, 77 

Budget, University, 60, 147-151 

Bureau of Educational Research 

(see Educational Research and Development Center) 
Business Administration, College of, 36-39 
academic departments (listing), 38 
accreditation, 36 



community service, 36, 38 
computer applications, 38 
continuing education, 36, 38 
curriculum, 36, 39 
degree programs, 38 
enrollment and credit hours, 38 
faculty, 38-39 

international programs, 36, 39 
organization chart, 37 
planned development, 158 
research, 36 

Travel Industry Management, 39 

Campus interchange, 156 

Carnegie Corporation, 111 

Center for Engineering Research, 49-51, 90 

China Medical Board, 71, 148 

Coconut Island, 96-97 

Committee for the Study and Preservation of Hawaiian Art, 
Language and Culture, 29, 155 
Committee on .Undergraduate Instruction, 19, 24 
Commonwealth Fund, 148 
Communications Service Center, 

(see Instructional Resources Service Center) 

Community College System, 1, 7, 44, 135-138, 156 
continuing education, 1^, 138 
curriculum, 135, 137-138 
enrollment, 137 
faculty and staff, 137 
funding, 150 
nuning, 66-67 
organization chart, 136 
planned development, 160 
social work, 75 
summer session, 115 
technical programs, 135 
tuition, 118, 147, 150 
Community Service, 27, 33, 36, 38, 154 
(see also Public service) 

Computer Aided Instruction, 53 
Computer applications, 38, 52r-55, 79, 94-95, 111 
Computing Center, 53-54, 112-113 
planned development, 159 
Conduct code, 20 

Continuing education, 116-122, 153, 157 
agricultural personnel, 83 
businessmen, 36-38 
in community colleges, 135 
dentists,66, 118 
engineers, 46, 51 
government workers, 118 
librarians, 79 
nurses, 66 
physicians, 56 
public health workers, 71 
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social workers, 76 
teachers, 42-43 
women, 118 

Continuing Education, Division of, 66, 118-120 
academic advising, 119 
credit courses, 119 
enrollment, 119 

financing, 114, 116, 147, 150, 156 
international programs, 118 
Lyceum and Speakers Bureau, 118 
non-credit courses, 119 
planned development, 159-160 
relation to departments, 119 
special and professional programs, 118 
tuition, 118-120, 147, 150, 156 
Continuing Education and Community Service, Office of, 
116-122 

Cook Islands, 94 

Cooperative Extension Service, 83 
Council on Community Services, 17, 157 
Council on. the Humanities, 27 

Council on Teaching and Research in Human Development, 84 
Counseling and Testing Center, 126 
Credit by examination, 21, 23-24 
Cultural programs, 27, 115, 118, 154 

Curriculum development (general), 16, 18-19, 22^-25, 28-32, 
44, 157 

Curriculum and Instruction, Department of, 42 

Dean for Academic Development, 23 
Dean of the Graduate Division, 87-88, 90-91 
Dental Hygiene Clinic, 66 
Dental Hygiene, Department bf, 66 
Dentists, continuing education for, 66, 118 

East-West Center, 15, 66, 71, 93, 141-146 
Committee on Reorganization, 143 
conferences and seminars, 142-143 
enrollment, 142 
financing, 141 
Institutes, 141-143 
Library, 109-110, 142-144 
National Review Board, 141-143 
planned development, 160 
Population Studies Program, 94, 143 
Press, 142-144 

problem-oriented programs, 143-146 
Research Publications and Translations, 142-143 
relation to University, State, U.S. Government, 141 
Senior Specialist Program, 141-143 
staff, 142 

Students' Association, 143 
student programs, 1^ 

-UH Task Force, 143 
East- West Philosophers Conference, 115 
Economic impact of University, 60, 151-155 
Economic Research Center, 91-93 
Education, College of, 40-45 
academic advising, 45 
academic departments (listing), 42 
admissions, 44-45 
continuing education, 42-43 
degree programs, 42 
enrollment and credit hours, 42 
faculty and staff, 42, 45 
five-year diploma, 42 
Instructional Materials Center, 45 
international programs, 44 
organization chart, 41 
planned development, 158 



public service, 44 
research, 44 

vocational teacher training, 43 
Educational Research and Development Center, 44, 90 
Educational television, 22, 42, 119-121, 159 
Engineering, College of, 46-52 
academic advising, 48 
academic departments (listing), 48 
accreditation, 48 
community colleges, 51-52 
continuing education, 46, 51 
curriculum, 48-50 
degree programs, 48 
enrollment and credit hours, 48 
faculty and staff, 48 
Hilo Campus, 51-52 
international programs, 51 
multidisciplinary programs, 50 
organization chart, 47 
planned developmrat, 158 
research, 49-51 

Engineering Experiment Station 

(see Center for Engineering Research) 

Engineers' Council for Professional Development, 48 

Engineers' Council of the University of Hawaii, 48 

English, Department of, 25 

Enrollment, 7, 9, 14-15 

Ethnic studies, 29 

Extramural funding, 60, 147-151 

Faculty exchange, 7 
Faculty recruitment, 2 

Fashion Design, Textiles and Merchandising Department, 84 
Federal financing, 147-148, 151 
Festival of the Arts of this Century, 115 
Fiji, 94, 109 

Financial aids, student, 18, 126-127 
Financing of the University, 147-151 
First National (Hawaiian) Bank study, 151 
Food and Nutritional Sciences, Department of, 84 
Ford Foundation, 93, 148 
Foreign Contracts, Division of, 44 
Friends of the Library of Hawaii, 139 
General education core, 7, 23-24, 157 
General Studies, College of 

(see Continuing Education and Community Services, Divi- 
sion of) 

Gilbert Islands, 94 

Governmental Development, Center for, 118 
Governmental research library, 122 
Graduate Council, 87-88 
Graduate Division, 86-89 
dean of, 87—88, 90—91 
enrollment, 87 
organization chart, 86 
planned development, 159 
relation to departments, 87-88 
research grants, 87 
selective emphasis, 88 
Graduate Research Library 

( see Hamilton Graduate Research Library ) 

Graduate Senate, 87 

Graduate Students' Association, 87 

Guam, 109 

Haleakala observatory, 101-103 

Hamilton Graduate Research Library, 79, 107, 110 

Hamilton, Thomas H., iv 

Harvard Business School, 38 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 85, 90, 154 
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INDEX 



Hawaii Curriculum Center, 44 
Hawaii et'ouoiny; impact of University, 60, 151-155 
Hawaii Institute of Geophysics, 91, 101-102 
Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology, 92, 96-97 
Hawaii Marine Laboratory 

(see Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology) 

Hawaii Society of Professional Engineers, 48, 51 

Hawaii State Board of Nursing, 67 

Hawaii State Board of Vocational Education, 44 ^ 

Hawaii State Commission on Manpower and Full Employ- 
ment, 74 

Hawaii State Department of Education, 40 
Hawaii State Department of planning and Economic Develop- 
ment, 53, 153-154 

Hawaii State Technical Service Program, 51 
Hawaii Technical School, 132, 135 
Hawaiian Historical Society, 139 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 91, 100 
Health services, 129 

Health and Physical Education, Department of, 43 
Health Sciences and Social Welfare, College of, 56 
organization chart, 55 
Hilo Campus, 1, 7, 130-135, 156 
admissions, 131 
college transfer program, 137 
curriculum developinent, 132 
divisions, 131 

enrollment and credit hours, 131 
faculty, 131, 133-134 
fourth-year proposal, 131-135 
housing, 134 

international programs, IM 
library, 131, 134 
organization chart, 130 
planned development, 160 
projected grov'th, 134 
student body, 133 
summer session, 115 
teacher education, 132 
technical program, 132 
third-year proposal, 131, 135 
Home Economics, Department of, 83-84 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, 139 
Honolulu Community College, 135, 137-138 
Honors Programs, 22, 157 
Housing, student, 115, 125, 135 

India, 51 
Indonesia, 95 

Industrial Relations /-Center, 38 
Information retrieval, 53, 71, 7^, '94-95 
Information sciences, §2-54; ill-113 
ALOHA System, 54 
Computer-aided instruction, 53 
graduate program, 54 

Hawaii Institute of Information Sciences, 54 
Instructional Resources Service Center, 22-23, 111-112 
Interdisciplinary studies, 

(see Multidisciplinar>’ studies) 

International programs, 5, 51, 70 
business, 36, 39 
continuing education, 118 
East- West Center, 141-146 
engiheerinj. 51 
geophysics, , 31 
health, 56, 66 
Hilo Campus, 134 
land research, 104 
librar>' studies, 77, 79 
linguistics, 9S^96 



medicine, 59-61 
population genetics, 99 
public health, 71 
social sciences, 93-95 
social work, 78 
tropical agriculture, 84 
University of Hawaii Press, 139 
Water resources, 105 
International Student Office, 127 

Japan, 36, 39, 54, 95, 105, 139 

Kapiolaui Community College, 67, 135, 137-138 

Kaplan report, 118, 120 

Kauai Community College, 67, 135, 137-138 

Ke»>hi Lagoon, 102 

kewalo Basin, 96-98, 101-102 

K-HET 

(see educational television) 

KOKUA Program, 27 
Korean studies, 93, 159 
Kosaki report, 67-68 
Kwajaleiu, 118 

Land-grant tradition, 3-4, 6, 46, 49, 80, 89, 98-99 
Land Study Bureau, 91, 103-104 
Laos, 44 

Larsen report, 143 

Law school, proposed, 148 

LBJ Tropical Medical-Center, 56 

Lealii Hospital, 56, 62 

Leeward Community College, 135, 137-138 

Legislative Reference Bureau, 121-122 

Libraries, 107-112 

community colleges, 110 

computer applications. 111 

East- West Center Library, 109-110, 142-144 

governmental research library, 122 

Hamilton Graduate Research Library, 79, 107, 110 

Hawaiian collecton, 107 

Hilo Campus, 110, lol 

holdings, 107-108 

inter-library exchange, 134 

organization chart, 108 

Pacific collection, 106-107, 109—110 

planned development, 159 

research dissertations, 154 

selected collections, 110—111 

Sinclair Undergraduate Library, 107-111 

staff, 109 

Library of Congress classification system, 107 
Library Studies, Graduate School of, 77-80 
accreditation, 77 
computer applications, 79 
continuing education, 79 
degree programs, 79 
enrollment and credit hours, 79 
faculty and staff, 79 
international programs, 77-79 
organization chart, 78 
planned development, 158 
Loma Linda University, 71 
Look Hydrologic Laboratory, 102 
Lund University, 134 
Lyceum and Speakers Program, 154 
Lyon Arboretum, 91, 100 

Maui Community College, 67, 135, 137-138 
Mauna Kea observatory', 102-103 
Medicine, School of, 56-62 
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academic departments (listing), 58 
degree programs, 58 
enrollment and credit hours, 58 
faculty and staff, 58 
international programs, 5J)-(jl 
organization chart, 59 
planned development, 158 
provisional accreditation, 59 
public service, 59 
research, 58-59, 62, 98 
selective emphasis, 58 
tropical medicine, 60-61 
Nlidway, 118 

Nlorrill Land Grant Act, 3, 18 
Multidisciplinary studies, 18-19, 25, 39, 50, 157 

NASA (National Aeronautics and Space Administration), 103 
National Council on Social Work Foundations, 75 
National Institute of Mental Health, 76, 93 
National Institutes of Health, 99 
National League for Nursing, 67 
National Science Foundation, 50, 91, 101-103 
New Caledonia, 94 
New campus, 1, 7, 10, 156 
New Division, 19, 22, 24, 157 
New Guinea, 94-95, 109 
New Hebrides, 94 
"Non-major major”, 18, 22 
Nursing, School of, 56, 62-68 
academic advising, 67 
accreditation, 62, 67 
community colleges, 60-67 
continuing education, 66 
international programs, 66 
organization chart, 63 
planned development. 158 
public service, 66 
research, 66 

Oceanography, Department of, 92 
Office of Naval Research, 103 
Okinawa, 59, 66, 79, 105 
Okinawa' Central Hospital, 59 
Oi)cn uniN'ersity, 18-20 

Pacific area, 

(see International programs) 

Pacific* and Asian Linguistics Institute, 91, 95-96 
Pacific Biomedical Research Center, 5, 62, 97-98 
Pacific lastitute of Transportation, 38 
Pacific Islands Studies, 106 
Pacific Lexicography Center, 

(see Pacific and Asian Linguistics Institute) 

Pacific Urban Studies and Planning Program, 16 

Pakistan, 44 

Pan-Pacific Forum, 121 

Peace Corps, (i6, 71, 95, 119, 133, 148 

Philippines, 95 

Physics and Astronomy, Department of, 103 
Phvsiolog\-, Department of, 98 
Pier 18, i02 

Pineapple Research Institute, 60 
Placement and career planning, 128 
Political Science, Department of, 25 
Population Genetics Lahoratorj*, 99-KX) 

Population studies, 94, 143 
Pul)lic Health, Sch<K)l of, 56, 68-72 
accreditation, 70 
continuing education, 71 
degree programs, 70 



enrollment and credit hours, 70 
faculty and staff, 70-71 
international programs, 70-71 
organization chart. 69 
planned development, 158 
research, 71, 98 

Public service, iv, 6. 15-16, 32-33, 44, 59, 66, 76-77, 116- 
122, 126. 139 

(see also Community service) 

Research, 89-91, 153-1*54 
agriculture, 85, 154 
animal and plant science's, 100 
Arts and Sciences, 31, 32 
astronomy, 102-103 
business, 36 

director of, 87-88, 90—91 
earth .sciences, 101-102 
economics, 92-93 
education, 44 
engineering, 49-51 
fisheries, 97 
genetics, 99 

grants and contracts, 90-91 
health, 71 

information sciences, 54 
land, 103-104 
linguistics, 95-96 
marine biology, 96-98 
medicine, 58^9, 62, 97-98, 100 
nursing, 66 

Pacific Islands Studies, 106 
selective emphasis, 88 
sensor)’ sciences, 9^99 
social sciences, 93-95 
.social work, 76 
specialization areas, 89 
tropical agriculture, 82 
water resources, 104-105 
Research administration, 86, 89-91, 159 
Research Corporation, 90 
Research Council, 90 
Research dissertations, 154 
Residential learning project, 18 
Revenue projections. State, 149 

Salaries, 2 

Sea Grant Program, 91, 96 
Selective emphasis for development, 5, 7, 88 
Sinclair Undergraduate Lihrarx’, 107, 110-111 
Social Science Research Institute, 91, 93-95 
Social Work, School of, 56, 72-77 
accreditation, 72 
coimnunit)' alleges, 75 
continuing education, 76 
curriculum, 72, 74 
degree programs, 74 
enrollment and credit hours, 74 
faculty and staff, 74 
international programs, 78 
"New Careers” program, 75 
organization chart, 73 
planned development, 158 
public serxice, 76-77 
research, 76 

Youth Dex'elopment Center, 76 
South Pacific Commission, 71 
Speech-Communication, Department of. 25, 30 
Statexxide system of education, iv, 7 
Statistical and Computing Center, 

(see Computing Center) 
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Stiles Committee report, 27, 40, 45 
Student AH'airs, Office of, 123-129 

Admissions and Records Office, 123—126 
Counseling and Testing Center, 126 
Financial Aids Office, 126-127 
International Student Office, 127 
organization chart, 124 
planned development, 160 
public service, 126 
Student ActiWties Bureau, 128-129 
Student Health Service, 129 
Student Housing. 125 

University Placement and Career Planning Office, 128 
Student body, 4, 15, 17 
Student initiative, 21-22 
Student involvement, 120, 157 
Students, handicapped, 27 

Students, “upward bound”, 14, 17-18, 75, 115, 156 
Summer Session, 114-116, 156 
Community Colleges, 115 
curriculum, 114, 115 
enrollment and credit hours, 114, 113 
faculty, 114, 115 
financing, 114-116, 147, 150 
Hilo Campus, 115 
housing, 115 

planned development, 159 
tuition, 114-116, 118-119, 147, 150 

Taiwan, 95, 105, 159 

Technical training, 132, 135, 142-143 

Tonga, 94 

Travel Industiy’ Management, 39 
Tropical Agriculture, College of, 5, 80-85 
academic departments (listing), 81 
continuing education, 83 
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